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PREFACE. 

The  Essays  contained  in  this  Second  Series 
were  written  with  the  same  purpose  as  those 
which  have  been  already  published,  and  on  the  same 
plan.  They  are  lectures,  in  which  it  has  been  my 
object  to  state  the  social  facts  of  the  time  in  which 
the  individual,  whose  history  is  handled,,  took  part 
in  public  business.  Hence,  as  before,  each  person  is 
introduced  to  my  reader  with  a  prefatory  account  of 
certain  circumstances  which  influenced  society  at  the 
time. 

Three  of  the  men  \Ahose  place  in  history  I  have 
attempted  to  expound  were  ecclesiastics.  But  I  have 
not  referred,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  do  so,  to  the  theological  tenets  which  they 
entertained.  Two  of  these  ecclesiastics  were  notably 
political  clergymen;  by  which  I  mean,  that  they 
used  the  authority  of  their  function  in  order  to 
disseminate  or  enforce  their  political  theories.  The 
third  was    only   historically  a    clergyman,   for  the 
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greater  part  of  his  public  life  was  justified  on  the 
protest  which  he  energetically  and  perpetually  made 
— that  his  clerical  antecedents  did  not  extinguish 
his  civil  rghts.  His  protest  was  disregarded  and 
rebutted,  and^  in  my  opinion,  with  the  most  important 
and  decisive  consequences.  The  career  of  Wilkes  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Home  Tooke.  and, 
in  many  particulars,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  it. 

My  reader  will  find  that  I  have  consulted  the 
common  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of 
three  among  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  series. 
But  I  may  perhaps  say,  that  though  1  Lave  used 
the  Chronicles,  and  such  comments  on  the  works  and 
life  of  ^Viklif  as  have  been  published,  my  researches 
into  the  social  life  of  Englishmen  during  the  four- 
teenth century  have  supplied  me  with  some  advan- 
tages for  dealing  with  the  times  of  the  great  English 
Reformer. 
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At  no  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  personal  influence,  as  contrasted  with  official 
authority,  availed  so  much  as  through  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  There  is  a 
short  period  during  the  later  years  of  the  Roman 
republic  in  which  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
was  witnessed.  But  the  resemblance  is  merely  ex- 
ternal. The  machinery  of  civil  government  had 
broken  down  in  Eome.  Its  military  system  was  in 
full  vigour,  and  remained  vigorous  for  two  centu- 
ries after  the  Eoman  people  had  become  a  greedy 
and  disorganised  rabble,  the  prey  of  the  most  daring 
and  sagacious  adventurer.  But  the  social  system  of 
Europe  w^as  in  course  of  construction  during  the 
period  to  wdiich  I  refer.  Side  by  side  of  and  ulti- 
mately in  substitution  for  that  narrow  theory  of 
military  reciprocity  which  we  know  as  the  feudal 
rule,  grew  a  host  of  independent  institutions,  some- 
times in  sharp  conflict,  sometimes  in  harmony.  But 
the  alternate  vigour  or  decline  of  these  institutions 
depended  constantly  on  the  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  those  who  represented  or  sustained  them.  Men 
had  not  yet  learned  to  recognise  the  office  and 
B  2 
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to  excuse  or  condone  the  incapacity  of  the  official. 
When  the  king  was  weak,  the  royal  power  waned  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  monarch  might 
make  himself  well  nigh  absolute.  So  a  university 
rose  and  fell  with  the  reputation  of  its  teachers. 
Even  the  higher  courts  of  law_,  in  the  midst  of  a 
system  under  which  nearly  all  justice  was  admin- 
istered in  nearly  every  village,  were  resorted  to  at 
discretion_,  for  the  vindication  of  private  rights^  as 
the  judge  was  thought  competent.  The  influence 
of  the  national  clergy^  secular  or  regular^  (as  the 
minister  of  religion  was  called,  according  as  he 
entered  on  parochial  duty^  or  enrolled  himself  under 
some  monastic  rule^)  depended  greatly  on  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  the  individual  or  the  order.  It 
is  an  observation  of  Machiavelli,  that  the  influence 
of  the  preaching  of  SS.  Dominic  and  Francis,  the 
founders  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  rule  re- 
spectively, brought  about  a  great  reformation,  and 
notably  enhanced  the  authority  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  principally  through  the  Church,  too,  that  poor 
men  often  rose  to  eminent  place,  and  founded  a 
family  in  the  person  of  some  collateral  kinsman.  In 
time  of  war,  a  military  career  was  also '  open  to  the 
diligent  and  adventurous.  Some  at  least  of  Edward 
the  Third^s  captains  were  men  of  ignoble  origin. 

In  point  of  fact,  medieval  Europe  possessed  no- 
thing, in  the  municipal  government  of  the  several 
monarchies  which  composed  it,  of  what  we  call 
centralisation.     The   towns  o-ained   charters  of  self- 
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government.  The  court  of  every  manor  exercised  a 
vigorous  jurisdiction  over  those  who  were  in  feudal 
subordination  to  the  lord.  The  abbeys  obtained  ex- 
emption from  the  visitation  and  discipline  of  the 
bishops.  The  universities,  which  had  been  founded 
chiefly  by  and  almost  exclusively  for  churchmen, 
looked  upon  any  interference  whatever,  on  the  part 
of  the  hierarchy,  with  jealousy,  and  resisted  all  ex- 
traneous jurisdiction  with  determination.  Their  nu- 
merous students  (for  they  formed  the  public  schools 
of  the  Middle  Ages)  cared  little  for  legate  or  bishop, 
but  petitioned  and  procured  abundant  charters  and 
franchises  from  the  highest  secular  authorities.  In 
England  especially,  this  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment had  full  play.  As  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  tone  of  public  feeling,  the  police  of  each 
local  jurisdiction  was  vigilant  and  active.  Nor  was 
this  spirit  of  peculiar  independence  mere  anarchy 
or  disorganisation.  It  was  a  process  out  of  which, 
by  the  conflict  of  social  and  political  forces,  a  sys- 
tem of  public  law  and  administrative  government 
was  gradually  developed,  in  which  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  self-government  was  preserved  ;  of  which 
more  would  have  been  preserved,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rise  of  monarchical  power  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  power  suspended  in 
some  countries  and  annihilated  in  others  the  earlier 
distribution  of  political  power,  of  peculiar  juris- 
diction. 

To  this  requirement,  that  political  and  social  in- 
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fluence  should  depend  on  personal  and  individual 
character^  there  was  at  that  time  one  memorable 
and  eminent  exception.  The  papacy  was  a  real  and 
a  prodigious  force,  exercised  independently  of  the 
character  or  capacity  of  the  individual  who  occupied 
the  papal  chair.  Its  empire  was  unchallenged.  It 
had  been  a  living,  a  vigorous,  an  acknowledged 
authority,  before  any  royal  house  in  Europe  had 
been  founded.  Christianity  had  overthrown  Pagan- 
ism. It  had  absorbed  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  had  composed  and  practised  an  elabo- 
rate code  of  law,  how  or  with  what  motive  con- 
structed we  need  not  inquire,  at  a  time  when  every 
European  nation  was  not  only  without  a  written 
law,  but  regulated  its  domestic  affairs  by  barbarous 
rules  and  customs.  Popes  might  be  imprisoned,  de- 
throned, poisoned;  might  be  weak,  profligate,  rapa- 
cious ;  but  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  secured  it  the  obedience  of  its  sj^iritual 
subjects,  and  accumulated  its  influence  in  the  West- 
ern world.  Real  loyalty  was  entertained  towards 
the  papacy,  though  varying  in  its  degree,  for  it 
was  more  fervid  as  Rome  was  more  remote  from 
her  spiritual  dependencies. 

It  is  the  custom  with  many  persons  who  have 
commented  on  the  singular  relation  in  which  an 
Italian  prelate,  elected  by  the  ecclesiastical  life- 
peers  of  a  small  state  in  Central  Italy,  stood  to  the 
monarchs,  the  nobles,  and  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe,  to  assign  the  great  influence  of  the  papacy 
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to  the  effect  of  audacity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
superstition  on  the  other.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
explanation  is  superficial  and  unreal.  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  there  must 
always  be  some  audacity  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  or  influence  whatsoever,  and 
that  what  those  who  dissent  from  such  authority 
or  influence  call  arrogance,  can  always  be  charged, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  against  all  spiritual  rulers,  and 
even  all  religious  reformers.  But  unless  religious 
impulses  are  degraded  to  the  terrors  which  savages 
feel  at  magic  or  witchcraft,  and  an  artful  priest- 
hood plays  on  these  terrors,  the  reasonable  adher- 
ence to  any  system  of  religion,  however  erroneous 
it  may  seem  to  us,  is  alwaj'^s  based  on  a  persuasion 
that  its  offices  are  generally,  and  profess  to  be  uni- 
versally, beneficent.  It  was  when  the  policy  of  the 
papacy  was  believed  to  be  sordid,  and  dictated  by 
plans  of  petty  aggrandisement,  that  its  influence 
declined. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  some  part  of  its  authority 
was  due  to  its  prestige.  For  example,  the  papacy  had 
rooted  out  the  race  of  the  most  powerful  and  able 
prince  that  Europe  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Identifying  itself  with  the  cause  of  Italian 
liberty,  it  had  crushed  the  house  of  Suabia.  Again, 
the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  province  of  what 
is  now  called  France,  had  revolted  from  its  spi- 
ritual allegiance  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Toulouse  had  been  wasted  by  Montfort,  at 
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the  bidding  of  the  pope.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  the  papacy, 
among  other  expedients  for  maintaining  its  authority, 
had  adopted  the  policy  and  employed  the  agencies 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  East;  and  we 
need  not  be  told,  that  religious  fanaticism,  honestly 
embraced  or  entertained,  makes  armies  invincible. 
Nor  do  I  forget  that  when  there  is  no  nationality, 
and  therefore  nothing  of  what  is  called  patriotism, 
the  craving  of  men  after  a  system  of  social  union 
disposes  them  to  look  outside  the  mere  state  in 
which  they  live. 

In  our  own  time,  as  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  become  more  just  and  more  liberal,  and  there- 
fore as  their  authority  becomes  less  palpable,  the 
sense  of  nationaKty,  of  local  patriotism,  has  again 
been  weakened,  and  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
are  beginning  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
their  interests  are  really  furthered  by  the  prodigious 
armies  which  governments  maintain,  apparently  in 
order  to  preserve  intact  certain  arbitrary  bounda- 
ries. Hence,  partly  as  a  reaction  against  the  exist- 
ing system,  partly  because  all  people  yearn  after  a 
political  unity,  the  question  whether  Europe  may 
not  hereafter  become  a  federation  of  autonomous 
states  is  growing  in  importance,  and  may  soon 
arrive  at  an  affirmative  solution. 

But  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
Europe  had  no  nationalities.  A  monarchy  was  a 
precarious    and    shifting    suzerainty   over    provinces 
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bound  together  by  no  closer  tie  than  the  monarch-'s 
inheritance.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,, Henry  the  Second  of  England,  apart  from 
such  real  or  presumed  authority  as  he  exercised  or 
claimed  over  these  islands^  held  the  uncontested  in- 
heritance of  the  whole  seaboard  of  France.  But 
such  a  monarchy  was  a  mere  geographical  quantity. 
Its  political  cohesion  was  that  of  a  rope  of  sand. 
It  was  held  loosely  together  by  Richard.  It  was 
lost  by  John.  It  was  regained  in  part  by  Edward 
the  First.  Its  fairest  regions  were  recovered^  and 
confirmed  by  treaty  to  Edward  the  Third^  to  be 
lost  finally  by  the  same  monarch  at  the  close  of  his 
reign.  The  House  of  Lancaster  claimed  by  descent 
or  conquest  France  and  Castile^  but,  after  a  tran- 
sient success,  was  constrained  to  be  contented  with 
a  barren  title.  In  fact,  a  medieval  kingdom  had 
no  history,  it  had  no  inveterate  traditions,  by  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  nations  form  political 
unities.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  independence  of 
those  societies  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  it 
would  have  had  no  more  solidity  than  an  Eastern 
monarchy  has.  And  here  I  may  perhaps  remind 
my  hearers  that,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  code 
of  law,  the  coarse  despotism,  the  indolence,  sensu- 
ality, and  violence  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
several  Mohammedan  governments  of  the  world, 
they  gain  no  little  cohesion  and  vitality  by  their 
recognition  of  a  central  unity  in  the  chief  of  Islam. 
In    the    absence    of   a    real    nationality,    then,   the 
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peoples  of  medieval  Europe  found  a  centre  of  union 
in  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  pope,  who,  after  the 
humiliation  of  the  German  empire,  appeared  to  be 
the  most  majestic  potentate  of  Western  Europe. 

Now  it  was  this  spectacle  of  authority  which 
riveted  the  imagination  and  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe  five  centuries  ago.  Here  was  an 
institution,  believed  to  be  divine,  and  vindicating 
in  the  minds  of  men  no  small  part  of  such  a  reve- 
rence, because  its  scope  lay  far  above  the  petty 
dynastic  squabbles  in  which  European  monarchs 
were  generally  engaged.  It  is  hard  for  us,  in  the 
midst  of  our  modern  associations,  to  realise  the  in- 
tensity with  which  medieval  Europe  adhered  to 
what  it  conceived  to  be  the  pillar  of  Christianity, 
the  barrier  against  oppression  or  slavery.  But,  I 
repeat,  the  energy  with  which  men  cling  to  the 
representative  of  social  unity  is  always  most  keen 
when  municipal  unity  or  nationality  is  weak  or  un- 
developed. We  may  guess  at  its  vigour  by  seeing 
how  men  shunned  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  to 
such  a  received  institution.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  far  more  dangerous,  far  more 
deeply  dreaded,  than  that  of  treason.  Men  whom 
we  call  weak,  because  in  the  face  of  their  convic- 
tions they  recanted  opinions  which  they  had  honestly 
expressed,  were  far  more  affected  by  the  dread  of 
excommunication  than  they  were  by  the  penalties  of 
local  justice.  Something  of  this  feeling  was,  perhaps 
still   is,    felt  in    Spain,  where,    owing   to    historical 
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causes  on  which  I  need  not  dwell,  men  who  abandon 
every  other  obligation,  are  restrained  by  the  dread 
of  being  accounted  wanting  in  orthodoxy.  In  these 
days,  we  should  call  these  fears  superstitious.  But 
let  no  one  imagine,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  times 
I  speak  of,  he  could  have  easily  escaped  their  con- 
tagion, or  could  have  boldly  defied  a  power  whose 
authority  seemed  so  vast,  and  whose  prestige  was 
so  majestic. 

Nor  was  this  allegiance  based  on  causes  which  are 
wholly  unintelligible  to  modern  habits  of  thought. 
Rome  was  imdoubtedly  for  many  a  year  the  real 
barrier  against  oppression.  She  took  part,  in  the 
better  days  of  her  political  ascendancy,  with  the 
general  interests  of  humanity.  She  did  her  best  to 
discourage  slavery.  She  constantly  interposed  to 
check  the  violence  of  feudal  quarrels.  She  exercised 
an  international  influence  in  preserving  a  balance 
of  power,  in  proclaiming  the  Truce  of  God,  in  en- 
forcing a  cessation  from  dynastic  wars.  She  did 
something  towards  developing  a  public  conscience  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  Her  administration  of  justice 
was  slow  but  j)ure ;  else  her  courts  w^ould  never  have 
been  frequented.  It  was,  among  other  and  minor 
reasons,  to  make  these  courts  more  accessible  to  her 
clients,  that  she  took  a  fatal  step  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  popes  were  rapacious,  and  levied  heavy  taxes 
on  the  European  nations  who  acknowledged  them. 
They    appointed    their    dependants    to    benefices    in 
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England  and  elsewhere^  and  dispensed  v/itli  all 
duties,  even  that  of  residence — a  dispensation  often 
convenient  to  the  reputation  of  the  Church.  They 
claimed  an  absolute  right  of  appeal  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical caseSj  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  turn  this 
right  of  appeal  into  a  right  of  patronage.  Com- 
plaints, indeed,  against  this  perpetual  interference  are 
also  perpetual.  But  the  complaint  was  against  the 
pope_,  not  against  the  papacy.  The  abuse  w^as  re- 
sented or  satirised,  not  the  institution.  In  the  worst 
times  of  the  Power,  during  the  residence  at  Avignon 
and  the  schism  which  preceded  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, all  Europe  longed  for  an  independent  and 
single  head  for  its  religious  system. 

In  the  year  1305  a  French  pope  was  elected  to  the 
chair.  He  almost  immediately  took  up  his  residence 
at  Avignon,  where  he  and  his  successors  remained  for 
seventy  years.  All  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avignon 
were  Frenchmen,  and  were  supposed,  perhaps  wath 
justice,  to  be  devoted  to  French  interests.  Now, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  England,  or 
rather  the  English  monarch,  w^as  at  war  with  France. 
The  successes  of  Edward  and  his  warlike  son  made 
the  war  popular,  in  course  of  time.  The  reverses 
which  overtook  that  monarch  at  the  close  of  his  reign 
were  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  machinations  of 
the  French  popes.  The  origin  of  those  sentiments, 
which  finally  brought  about  a  rupture  between  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  is  a  tradition  derived  from  the  jea- 
lousies which  sprung  out  of  the  residence  at  Avignon, 
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and  the  partial  policy  of  the  papal  court.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  international,,  it  had  voluntarily  made 
itself  the  political  thrall  of  the  English  enemy,  and 
men  became  familiar  with  antipathy  to  an  institution 
which  might  be  perverted  to  interested  or  unjust  ends. 

While  this  unpopularity  was  growings  Europe  was 
visited  by  a  prodigious  calamity — a  calamity  which 
has  induced  more  lasting  effects  on  the  world  than 
any  other  event  of  the  kind^  which  effected  a  social 
revolution^  and  gave  occasion  to  that  peculiar  de- 
velopement  of  political  and  theological  speculation 
which  is  connected  with  the  names  of  Wiklif,  of  his 
disciples,  and  of  his  successors.  It  awakened  an 
impulse  towards  discussing  the  theory  of  civil  govern- 
ment^ because  it  convulsed  society.  It  provoked 
religious  speculation,  because  the  central  religious 
authority  having  been,  in  this  island  at  least,  dis- 
credited, innovations  in  doctrine  became  familiar,  and 
were  for  a  time  permitted,  as  they  naturally  sprung 
from  hostility  to  the  partisan  pope. 

Towards  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
new  disease  of  astonishing  deadliness  invaded  Eastern 
Europe.  Like  every  other  pestilence  which  has 
attacked  mankind,  it  commenced  in  Central  Asia, 
and  travelled  slowly  westwards.  Like  every  pes- 
tilence, it  was  infinitely  more  destructive  at  its  first 
appearance  than  it  has  been  since,  for  it  still  exists, 
under  the  name  of  the  Plague.  Its  victims  generally 
perished,  sometimes  perished  suddenly.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  were  as  appaUing  as  they  were 
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intractable.  The  English  people  called  it  the  Black 
Death. 

It  is  said  that  half  the  population  of  Europe 
perished  by  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  disease.  Fear 
always  exaggerates  numbers;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
mortality  was  enormous.  The  habits  of  our  ancestors,, 
five  centuries  ago^  were  not  favourable  to  health. 
Their  houses  were  squalid.  Two  centuries  after  the 
plague  first  appeared,  the  Spanish  envoy  of  Philip  II 
said,  '  These  English  live  like  pigs;  though/  he  added, 
'  they  fare  as  well  as  the  king.'  Hence  the  plague 
raged  most  fatally  among  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
in  the  towns.  The  minds  of  men  were  so  powerfully 
affected  by  this  visitation,  that  the  few  philosophers 
of  that  age  who  tried  to  find  a  physical  cause  for  the 
disease,  saw  or  seemed  to  see  and  perceive  a  black 
fetid  mist  constantly  rolling  onwards  from  the 
desolated  East. 

No  one  can  do  more  than  guess  at  the  loss  which 
population  sustained.  For  about  thirty  years  before 
the  coming  of  the  Black  Death,  England  had  been 
nearly  uniformly  blessed  with  singularly  prosperous 
seasons.  Beyond  doubt,  as  always  happens  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  number  of  the  people 
rapidly  increased,  for  the  growth  of  population  as  a 
continuous  quantity  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  agriculture  is  practised.  Now  a  series  of  pro- 
pitious seasons  is  equivalent  to  increased  fertility. 

Within  a  year  or  two  after  the  plague  began,  the 
wages  of  common  labour  were  doubled.     In  the  face 
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of  such  a  sudden  rise^  the  profitable  employment  of 
capital  was  annihilated.  The  feudal  lord,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  cultivated  his  own  land  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bailiff,  was  unable  to  contend  against 
this  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  labour  which  he  needed 
for  his  farming  operations.  In  vain  did  these  land- 
owners attempt,,  as  landowners  have  attempted  once 
and  again,  to  set  up  parliamentary  enactments  as  a 
counter  force  to  natural  laws.  In  vain  did  the 
legislature  strive  to  give  effect  to  petitions  for  the 
relief  of  agricultural  distress^  i.  e.  landlords^  distress, 
by  attempting  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  But  the 
parliament  of  1350  did  more  than  commit  a  tem- 
porary error.  It  commenced  that  ruinous  war 
between  capital  and  labour,  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  five  centuries;  a  war,  the  terms  of 
whose  cessation  have  not  yet  been  announced  by  the 
numerous  negotiators  who  have  striven  to  deal  with 
the  quarrel  and  conclude  it  by  a  lasting  peace. 

The  plague  which  devastated  town  and  country 
was  equally  fatal  in  the  monasteries  and  in  the  two 
universities.  Before  the  great  Death,  it  is  said  that 
Oxford  contained  30,000  students.  The  number  is, 
no  doubt,  an  exaggeration;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  those  days  the  English  univer- 
sities were  the  great  public  schools  of  England, 
that  there  was  far  more  familiar  intercourse  between 
the  students  of  European  nations  than  there  is  now, 
and  that  Oxford  at  least  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
reputation   at   the   time.      The   rivalry   of  religious 
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orders  was  stereotyped  in  the  system  of  their  several 
philosophies.  These  rivalries  extended  to  univer- 
sities. Paris  had  endorsed  the  scholasticism  of  the 
Dominicans ;  Oxford  had  adopted  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. The  former  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Thomists,  the  latter  of  the  Scotists.  Almost  at  the 
very  time  of  the  calamity  to  which  I  am  referring, 
the  university  of  Prague  was  founded  in  imitation 
of  Paris,  Vienna  in  that  of  Oxford.  In  order  to 
gain  such  literary  reputation  as  the  age  acknow- 
ledged or  rewarded,  it  was  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dent to  repair  to  some  university,  and  that  of 
Oxford  was  eminently  popular.  Many  of  the  great 
monasteries  had  their  college  or  hall,  to  which  they 
regularly  sent  some  of  their  younger  monks,  in 
order  that  they  might  study  and  graduate. 

In  those  days,  the  university  of  Oxford  had,  as 
it  still  has,  an  independent  jurisdiction  over  its 
members.  It  had,  in  common  with  similar  incor- 
porations, obtained  a  grant  of  municipal  privileges. 
In  consequence  of  certain  conflicts,  sometimes  pro- 
longed, and  always  sanguinary,  between  the  citizen 
and  the  students,  the  privileges  of  the  town  were 
subjected  to  those  of  the  academical  authorities,  and 
the  mayor  was  constrained,  before  he  entered  on 
his  office,  to  swear  fealty  and  obedience  to  the 
chancellor  or  chief  officer  of  the  university,  who 
was  elected  biennially,  as  the  rectors  of  the  Scotch 
universities  still  are,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  acade- 
mical  subjects.     To   exercise   an  effectual   discipline 
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over  these  numerous  students,,  no  residence  of  such 
students  was  allowed,  except  in  licensed  houses^  and 
under  an  acknowledged  and  elected  superior.  Such 
a  house^  once  appropriated  to  academical^  could  not 
revert  to  secular  uses.  But  so  numerously  did  stu- 
dents throng  to  the  medieval  university,  that  the 
owners  of  house  property  constantly  dedicated  their 
tenements  to  the  reception  of  these  visitors^  because 
they  found  it  the  most  advantageous  means  of  let- 
ting their  estate. 

The  students  either  lived  on  their  own  resources, 
or  were  selected  from  the  monastic  novices,   or,   in 
rare  cases,  were  maintained  by  benefactions  held  in 
trust  by  the  university,  or,  still  more  rarely,  in  in- 
dependent foundations,  the  members  of  which  were 
constituted  as  a  chartered  corporation.     Five  of  these 
foundations   pretend  to  an  antiquity  before  that  of 
the  great  social  convulsion  to  which  I  have  referred ; 
but  of  these,  four  were  inchoate,  and  only  one  was 
really  a  collegiate  establishment.     There  was  as  keen 
an   ambition   in   those  days   among  the   small  pro- 
prietors to  send  one  of  their  sons  to  the  university, 
as  there  is  now  in  Ireland  to  equip  a  boy  at  May- 
nooth.     Those  who   held  by  villain  tenure  were   as 
ambitious   as   their   neighbours.     The   lord   guarded 
against  the    diminution  of  labourers  on  his  estate, 
by  checking  migration  from  it ;    attempted  to  secure 
and  enlarge   his  right   over  the  inferior  tenant,  by 
exacting  a  fine  on  the  departure  of  any  male  from 
the  manor.     If  a  man  became  a  monk  or  priest,  he 
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was  no  longer  a  serf.  Hence  the  manorial  and 
bailiffs'  accounts  of  the  Middle  Ages  contain  nume- 
rous entries  of  fines  paid  for  licence  to  become  a 
monk,  or  to  enter  at  the  public  schools. 

The  beginning  of  the  university  of  Oxford  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  The  notices  given  of  it  in  annals, 
written  long  before  any  college  was  founded,  repre- 
sent it  as  a  vigorous  and  thriving  institution,  which 
had  already  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  the 
patronage  of,  popes  and  kings.  A  little  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  Walter  Merton,  who  had  secured  the 
good-will  of  both  parties  during  the  Barons'  War, 
resolved  on  founding  an  institution  in  Oxford,  from 
which  all  monks  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  This 
was  the  first  Oxford  college.  It  was  richly  endowed 
from  its  commencement,  and  soon  became  famous. 
The  fundamental  principle  which  it  contained  stereo- 
typed, so  to  speak,  that  hostility  between  the  secular 
students  and  the  monastic  orders  which  continued 
till  the  monastic  system  was  finally  suppressed. 
Oxford  owed  much  of  its  learning  and  activity  to 
the  rivalry  between  these  two  powers. 

All  writers  agree  that  the  effect  which  the  Black 
Death  induced  on  the  learning  and  the  morals  of 
the  people  was  eminently  disastrous.  People  often 
think  that  times  of  great  and  general  distress  are 
favourable  to  a  reformation  in  morals  and  religion. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  truth,  unless  one  con- 
founds superstition  with  religion.     It  has  been  noted 
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over  and  over  again  that  a  period  of  g-reat  mortality, 
of  sudden  misery,  is  often  accompanied,  generally 
followed,  by  dissoluteness.  The  ancient  historian  of 
Greece  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Athenian 
plague  was  followed  by  deep  political  and  social  de- 
pravity. The  same  statement  is  made  by  the  Italian 
writers,  such  as  Boccacio,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  Black  Death.  So  also  speak  the  English 
annalists.  There  was  no  lack  of  profligacy  and 
debauchery  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  after 
the  last  fearful  visitation  of  the  same  calamity  in 
1662.  The  fact  is,  the  fear  of  death  does  not  deter 
from  vice,  so  much  as  the  sudden  prospect  of  en- 
joyment provokes  vice.  Men  who  had  been  poor 
were  suddenly  enriched.  The  clergy  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  plague  in  great  numbers,  and  men 
pressed  into  the  vast  prizes  which  this  profession 
offered  at  such  a  crisis.  There  is  no  better  proof 
that  a  Church  is  depraved  than  the  fact  that  the 
younger  sons  of  an  aristocracy  grasp  at  and  secure 
its  emoluments  by  virtue  of  their  birth.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  pheno- 
menon was  manifest  enough.  So  it  was  in  the  worst 
ag-es  of  the  Galilean  Church.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  general  depravity  was  coupled  with  an 
ostentatious  profession  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  savage 
spirit  of  persecution.  We  owe  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  to  these  aristocratic  prelates.  Their  support  of 
the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  pur- 
chased with  the  passage  of  the  statute  for  burning 
c  2 
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heretics.  It  is  not  in  our  own  days  only  that  a 
usurper  seeks  to  enslave  his  subjects  by  enlisting" 
the  material  interests  of  a  hierarchy  on  his  side. 

It   is   essential,  in  order  to  understand   the   part 
which  Wiklif  played  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
to  explain  the  influence  which  his  teaching  had^  that 
We  should  see  the  social  state   of  England   during 
that  epoch.     Power,  as  I  have  said,  was  very  widely 
distributed,  but  the  limits  of  every  power  were  very 
loosely  defined.     The  prerogatives   of  the  monarch, 
the  noble,  the  bishop,  the  lord  of  the  manor-court, 
and,  outside  all,  the  pope,  were  uncertain.     Interests 
clashed  in  all  directions.     Pri\aleges  were  asserted, 
conceded,  restrained,  as  circumstances  gave  a  tem- 
porary opportunity  to  each.     In  one  year,  the  pope 
is    prohibited   from   granting   English   benefices    to 
foreigners  ;    in  the  next,  the  statute  is  rescinded  or 
suspended.      One   year,    the   king   shows   favour   to 
the  Lollards  ;   a  year  or  two    afterwards,  he    expels 
them  from  the  universities.     At  one  time,  the  Com- 
mons   exhort   the  king   to   put  the    charges  of  the 
public  revenue  on  the  lands  of  the  Church ;    a  short 
time    elapses,   and   the    same  Commons   pass   a   law 
under   which   the    advocates    of    disendowment    are 
burnt  alive.     One  year,   the  king   is   controlled  hy 
a   council,    and    is    threatened    with    deposition ;    a 
little  while,  and  the  same  monarch  is  absolute.     No 
one  can  interpret  the  politics  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, except  he  realises   the   fact  that   this   contest 
of  interests  was  perpetually  going  on,  and  accounts 
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for  the  rise  and  decline  of  each  on  a  principle  similar 
to  that  which  is  called  natural  selection.  At  the 
base  of  this  social  system,  one  power  was  growing 
steadily  and  silently.  The  agriculturist  was  being 
gradually  transformed  from  a  serf  or  a  tenant  at 
a  perpetual  rack-rent,  into  that  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent yeoman  who  formed  the  back-bone  of 
English  society  for  many  centuries.  Upon  this  fer- 
ment of  rival  interests  came  the  tremendous  con- 
vulsion of  the  Great  Plague. 

A  general  tradition  sets  Wiklif's  birth  in  the 
year  1324;  but  there  are  no  positive  grounds  on 
which  the  tradition  is  supported.  More  solid  evi- 
dence is  given  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village 
in  Yorkshire  some  twelve  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
from  which  his  name  is  derived.  According  to 
Dr.  Yaughan,  Wiklifs  relations  resided  in  the 
manor-house  of  this  village  till  1606,  when  the 
estate  was  carried  by  marriage  into  the  family  of 
the  Tonstalls. 

It  is  reported  that  he  studied  at  Queens's  College, 
Oxford ;  but  this  is,  I  think,  unlikely,  as  this  college 
was  not  founded  till  1340,  when  Wiklif,  the  year  of 
whose  birth  is  certainly  not  antedated,  would  have 
been  sixteen  years  old  at  least.  It  is  most  likely 
that  he  was  on  no  foundation  at  first,  and  that  sub- 
sequently he  belonged  to  Merton  College,  which 
claims  him  as  a  fellow.  This  claim  is  neither  modern 
nor  dubious,  for  a  list  of  all  the  fellows  of  this  college 
since  the  foundation  was  drawn  up  in  the  first  year 
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of  Henry  the  Sixth,  thirty-eight  years  after  Wiklif  ^s 
death.  In  this  list  the  reformer's  name  is  specified. 
The  number  of  fellows  given  in  this  list  is  nearly 
five  hundred,  but  to  Wiklif 's  name  alone  is  annexed 
the  date  of  his  election,,  1357.  In  the  first  year  of 
Henry  the  Sixths  when  John  of  Bedford  was  in 
power,  when  WikliFs  followers  were  proscribed, 
when  it  was  felony  to  keep  his  books,  when  a  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  then  was,  was 
in  course  of  founding  a  college  ^to  write,  preach, 
and  dispute  against  the  damnable  doctrine  of  the 
Wiklevists,'  the  fellows  of  another  Oxford  college 
were  not  likely,  without  solid  grounds  of  fact,  to 
allow  so  detested  a  comrade  of  their  society. 

There  is  similar  proof  that  he  was  Master  of  Bal- 
liol  College  in  1361.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Fillingham  in  Lincolnshire,  a 
benefice  which  had  been  at  or  about  that  time  given 
to  Balliol  College  by  a  clergyman  named  Cave. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  Master  of  Balliol  before  1365. 
In  1368  he  exchanged  his  living  for  that  of  Ludgers- 
hall  in  Bucks,  and  in  1374,  the  latter  for  Lutter- 
worth, a  charge  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
This  occurred  on  Dec.  31,  1384.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  last  living  by  the  king,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  state  farther  on. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  even  a  sketch  of 
WikliPs  theological  opinions,  nor  indeed  allude  to 
them,  except  where  they  seem  to  throw  light  on 
the  position  which  he  occupied  as  a  social  reformer 
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and  a  politician.  It  was  when  the  very  fabric  of 
this  country  was  well  nigh  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  boors  in  138 1,  after  all  hopes 
of  averting  political  reforms  were  frustrated  by  the 
reckless  administration  of  the  king^s  uncles,  and  the 
reformer  was  abandoned  by  his  allies,  that  Wiklif 
withdrew  from  his  political  and  social  projects,,  and 
betook  himself  to  speculative  theology.  His  critical 
work  on  pure  theology  was  published  in  that  sum- 
mer when  Tyler  and  his  associates  almost  effected 
a  revolution.  It  was  after  this  time  that  his  theo- 
logical enemies  heaped  adjectives  and  substantives 
on  his  head.  One,  Walsingham,  after  ransacking 
the  copious  vocabulary  of  monastic  abuse,  puns  on 
his  name.  '  This  Wikleve,  or,  to  be  more  correct. 
Wicked  beleve.''  These  substantives  and  adjectives 
increased  in  number  and  ferocity  up  to  the  Refor- 
mation. His  contemporaries,  while  they  abjured  the 
heretic,  spoke  admiringly  and  even  kindly  of  the  man. 
Later  on,  he  is  the  teacher  of  the  Hussites,  Polydore 
Vergil  affirming  even  that  he  preached  in  Bohemia. 
Later  still,  he  is  '  the  deviFs  standard-bearer,  and 
the  perpetual  fuel  of  hell.''  But  in  the  first  instance, 
as  has  been  recognised  by  his  biographers,  the  hos- 
tility which  he  provoked  was  chiefly  political.  It 
does  not  follow  that  this  provocation  was  slight, 
if,  as  is  constantly  said,  he  asserted  that  the  civil 
authority  of  the  magistrate  should  override  clerical 
pretensions.  But  his  immediate  foes  were  the  monks 
and  the  friars. 
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The  active  life  of  a  medieval  chieftain  was  spent, 
as  a  rule,  in  wronging  his  neighbours.  The  shape 
which  the  penitence  of  his  declining  years  and  en- 
feebled powers  took  was  that  of  benefiting  the  Church. 
Sometimes  the  reformed  soldier  or  brigand  became  a 
monk,  and  as  such  was  famous  for  his  humility,  or 
his  austerities,  or  his  enthusiasm.  So  in  the  worst 
ages  of  modern  society,  the  noisiest  and  most  frivo- 
lous profligates  have  often  become  the  most  rigid  and 
mortified  Trappists  or  Carthusians.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Churches  have  been  wise  when  they  have 
gloried  in  such  portentous  conversions. 

For  several  centuries  the  ecclesiastics  throve  on 
these  devotees.  Many  writers  have  commented  on 
the  profusion  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and 
thanes  endowed  their  monks.  The  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  monarchs  put  checks  on  the  practice, 
more,  it  seems,  because  such  a  dedication  debarred 
the  superior  lord  from  enjoying  the  dues  which  were 
levied  on  successions,  and  the  waste  which  could  be 
committed  during  a  tenant's  minority,  than  from  any 
subtler  motives  of  public  policy.  Now  it  was  reckoned 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Church 
held  half  the  land  in  the  country,  and  that  land 
not  the  least  fertile.  Had  these  riches  been  spent  in 
a  popular  manner,  perhaps  the  possession  would  not 
have  been  grudged;  but  the  habits  of  prelate  and 
abbot  were  those  of  the  great  lords  around  them — 
ostentatious,  luxurious,  and  in  many  cases  profligate. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  vices  of  the  older  and 
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richer  orders,  Francis  and  Dominic  founded  their 
fraternities  of  begging  friars.  These  monks  were 
prohibited  from  acquiring  any  permanent  possessions. 
Even  the  monasteries  occupied  by  them  were  not 
their  own^  but  were  held  in  trust  for  them,  generally 
by  the  town  corporations  in  whose  vicinity  they 
ordinarily  took  up  their  abode.  They  tended  the 
sick_,  especially  those  whom  others  neglected  and 
loathed,  for  in  those  days  lej)rosy  in  its  worst  Eastern 
form  was  frightfully  common ;  they  became  the 
favourite  confessors  of  the  wealthy,  from  whose 
penitence  they  could  make  no  gain ;  and  they  formed 
a  body  of  local  preachers,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
a  modern  equivalent  for  their  functions,  whose 
homely  and  earnest  discourses  were  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  among  whom  they  ministered. 
In  time,  however,  the  same  occurrence  which  induced 
so  general  a  depravity  in  society,  affected  the  cha- 
racter, and  with  it  the  reputation,  of  the  Minorite 
Fi'iars.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  an  endowed 
Church  pure,  an  endowed  institution  useful. 

The  secular  students  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  a  standing  feud  with  the  religious  orders.  It 
seems  that  monks  were  not  easily  admitted  to  degrees 
in  Arts.  It  was  debated  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  to  graduate  in  Divinity.  The  faculty  which 
they  generally  professed  was  Law,  and  the  University 
discouraged  this  degree,  by  curtailing  it  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  it  bestowed  on  that  of  Masters  of  Arts. 
I   have   seen   a   sermon  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
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which  the  preacher  argues  that  both  Scripture  and 
reason  confer  the  functions  of  academical  government 
on  Masters  and  on  Masters  only.  His  argument  is, 
'  Ye  call  Me  Master  and  Lord/ 

The  universities  prided  themselves  on  their  in- 
dependence. When  Gregory  XI  despatched  his 
bull  to  Oxford,  commanding  the  chancellor  to  send 
Wiklif  to  London^  that  he  might  be  tried  for  his 
opinions,  this  interference  with  the  privilege  of  the 
University  was  emphatically  resented.  When^  again, 
only  three  years  before  Wiklif  s  death,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  required  the  University  to  issue  a 
formal  condemnation  of  his  tenets,  he  having  then 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  by  publishing  an  attack 
on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  University, 
at  its  annual  election  of  magistrates,  returned  Wik- 
lif s  friends  to  office,  and  submitted  only  to  a  man- 
date of  the  king,  and  a  threat  that  its  franchises 
should  be  revoked,  if  it  continued  refractory.  Nor 
after  Wiklifs  death,  and  when  the  persecution  was 
raised  against  his  sectaries,  did  the  University  for- 
get the  representative  of  its  independence,  for  the 
chancellor  who  resisted  the  archbishop's  mandate 
in  1382  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1386. 
'  No  bishop  or  archbishop,''  said  this  bold  chancellor, 
Dr.  Robert  Rugge,  'has  any  authority  whatsoever 
over  the  University  in  matters  of  belief.'  Of  this 
again. 

Oxford,  then,  was  a  refuge  for  speculative  opinion 
at  a  time  when  novelties  in  belief  were  peculiarly 
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dangerous  to  the  person  who  was  reported  to  entertain 
them.  During  the  epoch  of  this  independence,  it 
was  great  and  powerful.  It  dechned  in  vigour  and 
reputation  immediately  on  its  subjection  to  eccle- 
siastical control,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
influence  as  a  social  power  was  utterly  extinguished 
when  it  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  legislation 
of  Laud,  and  was  subsequently  bound  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  Wiklif  s 
early  popularity  within  and  without  his  University. 
He  was,  according  to  the  learning  of  the  age, 
singularly  learned.  He  erred,  says  an  unfriendly 
annalist  (and  all  the  annalists  are  unfriendly  to  him), 
through  the  subtlety  and  profundity  of  his  mind, 
through  his  incomparable  learning.  His  simplicity, 
gentleness,  gravity,  and  earnestness  are  similarly 
witnessed  to.  But  besides,  he  was  intensely  national. 
His  first  quarrel  with  the  pope  was  provoked  by 
what  he  held  to  be  the  presumptuous  arrogance  of 
the  pontiff.  He  despised  the  favours  and  ridiculed 
the  threats  of  the  Roman  see.  He  argued  that  all 
ecclesiastics  should  be  subject  to  the  civil  power. 
The  essence  of  his  ecclesiastical  system  was  political 
utility.  He  made  no  distinction,  says  Melancthon, 
in  exaggeration,  between  the  gospel  and  the  state. 
It  was  on  principles  like  these  that  he  argued, 
when  the  king  consulted  him  as  to  whether  he 
might  conscientiously  forbid,  in  a  time  of  great  finan- 
cial distress,  the  transmission  of  any  contribution  to 
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the  papal  coffers,  tliat  such  an  act  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  a  public  duty. 

He  detested  the  friars,  quite  as  much  because 
they  were  the  emissaries  and  adherents  of  the  pope, 
as  he  did  for  academical  or  theological  reasons. 
They  were  to  him  the  representatives  of  a  foreign 
system  which  claimed  the  spiritual  allegiance  of 
Englishmen,  but  which  abused  that  allegiance  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  England^s  hereditary 
enemy,  and  which  fleeced  the  native  clergy  in 
order  to  subsidise  a  horde  of  needy  and  treacherous 
foreigners.  It  may  be,  as  some  modern  apologists 
have  alleged,  that  the  Avignon  popes  were  as  honest 
arbiters  in  Christian  politics  as  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors or  successors.  But  no  Eng-lishman  of  the 
fourteenth  century  entertained  this  impression.  Nay, 
had  Europe  been  generally  of  that  mind,  the 
gathering  at  Constance,  which  decreed  that  a  general 
council  was  superior  to  the  pope,  and  .thereupon  as- 
serted one  of  Wiklif 's  favourite  maxims,  that  the  pope 
was  neither  paramount,  nor  irresponsible  nor  infallible, 
would  never  have  met.  It  has  been  observed  that 
Wiklif  s  influence  declined  after  the  return  of  the 
popes  to  Rome,  even  though  the  schism  took  place 
almost  immediately  on  the  return.  But  Urban,  who 
prosecuted  Wiklif,  was  acknowledged  by  England, 
and  favoured  the  English  policy. 

This  keen  spirit  of  nationality  gives,  I  repeat,  the 
key  to  Wiklifs  influence  at  Edward's  court.  It  ac- 
counts perhaps  for  the  fact,  that  when  he  attempted 
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to  substitute  for  the  Minorite  Friars  a  body  of  wan- 
dering" preachers  whom  he  called  his  '  simple  priests/ 
the  bishops,  who  had  not  been  as  energetically  attacked 
by  him  as  the  monastic  orders  were,  licensed  and 
encouraged  these  missionaries.  It  explains  his  great 
and  enduring  popularity  at  the  universities,  where 
his  followers  flourished  long  after  they  were  elsewhere 
proscribed.  He  was  no  doubt  disliked  by  what 
may  be  called  the  Conservative  statesmen  of  the 
time,  such  as  Wykeham  and  Courtenay ;  but  had 
his  innovating  tendencies  been  confined  to  social 
reforms,  he  might  perhaps  have  retained  his  influence 
in  public  affairs,  and  might  even^  as  Dr.  Shirley 
suggests,  have  founded  a  religious  order  of  a  purely 
national  character. 

In  1369,  Charles  V  of  France  broke  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  and  Edward  resumed  the  title  of  king 
of  France.  It  is  not  improbable  that  William  de 
Grimoard  de  Beauvoir^  lord  of  Grisac  in  Gevaudan, 
and  abbot  of  S.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  whom  the 
Papal  fasti  know  as  Urban  Y,  may  have  counselled, 
or  at  least  condoned,  this  breach  of  solemn  oaths.  Of 
course  the  war  between  the  two  countries  was 
instantly  renewed,  and  in  1371  two  parliaments 
were  summoned  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the 
growing  charges  of  the  contest.  At  this  period,  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Church  was  at  its  height.  Wiklif 
appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  debate  which 
gave  expression  to  this  feeling.  In  the  first  of  these 
assemblies  the  Commons  granted  a  tax  on  each  parish. 
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In  those   days  statistics  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  parliament  guessed  the  English  parishes  at  five 
times    their    actual    number.      But    the    nobles,    it 
appears,  looked  angrily  at  the  wealth  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and    demanded   that  they   should  contribute 
handsomely  to  the  charges   of  the   State.      Perhaps 
they  thought  them  the  allies  or  satellites  of  Urban. 
And  then,  adds  Wiklif,  a  certain  shrewd  lord  applied 
a  fable  to  these  monks.     He  said  that  on  a  time  the 
birds  were  holding  an  assembly.     There  came  among 
them  an  owl,  featherless  and  wretched.     He  begged 
a  feather  from  each  bird  present.     In  compassion  they 
helped  him  to  a  plumage.     Suddenly  the  owl  turns  to 
a  hawk,  and  begins  to  make  havoc  among  his  bene- 
factors.    Upon  this,  they  bethought  themselves,  each 
to  demand  back  the  feathers  w  hich  he  had  given,  and 
of  which  so  ill  a  use  had  been  made.     In  the  end, 
said  he,  the  owl  w  as  more  bare  and  forlorn  than  when 
he  came  to  beg  at  first.     So,  he  added,  we  must  treat 
these  monks.     They  are  tricked  out  in  our  feathers, 
they  mock  us  with  their  abundance,  and  our  w^isdom 
is  to  make  them  bare  again.     There  were  twenty-six 
abbots   and   priors   present   at   this   apologue.      The 
bishops,    whose    jurisdiction    over    the    monks    was 
generally  superseded  by  the  pope,  were  not  perhaps 
so  much  offended. 

The  clergy  met  the  crisis  by  a  liberal  subsidy, 
for  they  granted  as  large  an  aid  as  that  which 
parhament  gave.  But  in  the  summer  session  of 
the    same   year,  the    parliament   petitions   the   king, 
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that  henceforth  eminent  offices  of  state  should  not 
be  occupied  by  clergymen^  specifying  as  offices  those 
of  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  comptrollers,  and  other  great 
officers  and  governors.  The  king  declined  to  grant 
this  petition  formally,  though  the  Commons  aver 
that  great  mischief  and  damage  has  been  done  by 
these  means.  But  he  acted  on  the  hint.  He  dis- 
placed William  of  Wykeham  from  the  office  of 
chancellor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  that  of 
treasurer,  putting  into  their  places  Sir  Robert  Thorp, 
a  judge,  and  Lord  Scroop  of  Bolton,  two  laymen. 
The  same  parliament  corrected  the  statistical  error 
which  had  been  made  in  the  spring. 

In  the  following  year  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
sent  to  Guienne,  in  order  to  relieve  Rochelle.  The 
Spaniards  had  been  made  enemies  to  the  English 
by  the  Black  Princess  unlucky  advocacy  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
brothers  with  the  two  daughters  of  Peter,  and  the 
consequent  claims  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  crown 
of  Castile.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  did 
not,  it  is  true,  occupy  an  inch  of  Spanish  soil ;  but 
the  experience  of  his  father's  wars  with  France  had 
made  even  a  title  dangerous,  and  Henry  of  Castile, 
who  had  the  memories  of  Najara  before  him,  saw 
that  it  was  wise  to  link  his  cause  with  that  of  the 
French  king.  So  he  sent  a  fleet  to  Rochelle,  which 
surprised  the  English  ships  and  totally  destroyed 
them  on  the  23rd  of  June.     The  military  chest  of 
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the  Englisli  force  was  captured,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  his  companies  were  taken  prisoners. 
'  His  fate,'  says  the  chronicler  who  continues  the 
history  of  Adam  of  Monmouth,  '  was  to  be  expected. 
He  was  the  fierce  enemy  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 
previous  parliament,  for  he  advised  the  king  and 
his  council  to  demand  great  subsidies  from  the 
clergy,  and  to  insist  that  in  time  of  war  their  con- 
tributions should  be  heavier  than  those  of  the  laity. 
The  precedent  of  the  parliament  of  1371  w^as  fol- 
lowed, the  Church  was  burdened  with  exactions, 
and  the  world  at  large  saw  the  judgment  on  these 
deeds.'  Considering  that  the  wealth  of  the  clergy 
was  prodigious,  and  that  the  source  of  this  wealth 
was  tithes  and  rents,  which  w^ere  taxed  on  their 
annual  value  only,  w^hile  the  subsidies  of  the  people 
were  a  certain  quota  of  their  capital,  levied  in  the 
form  of  a  property  tax,  and  amounting  often  to  a 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  their  personal  estate,  it  is 
not  perhaps  strange  that  the  laity  clamoured  for 
a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  public  burdens,  that 
the  nobles  advised  the  king  to  demand  a  portion 
of  these  resources,  and  that  the  monks  were  con- 
strained to  find  their  consolation  in  believing  that 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  fell  on  those  w^ho  made 
Church  lands  contribute  in  a  somewhat  fairer  mea- 
sure to  the  exigencies  of  the  government.  Edward, 
who  tried  to  relieve  Rochelle  in  August,  was  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds. 

The  papal  court   had   long  claimed   the   right  of 
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anticipating"  the  presentation,  to  vacant  benefices 
by  granting"  in  certain  cases  to  those  clergymen 
whom  it  favoured,  or  who  found  the  means  to  pur- 
chase such  a  privilege,  the  expectation  of  ecclesi- 
astical emoluments.  Such  a  usurpation  on  the 
rights  of  patrons  was  naturally  resented  and  re- 
sisted. Originally,  perhaps,  the  practice  was  de- 
fended by  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  protect  the  Church 
against  royal  or  aristocratical  rapacity,  and  formed 
part  of  that  scheme  for  maintaining  the  balance  of 
political  and  social  forces  which  constituted  in  the 
action  of  the  papacy  the  equivalent  for  what  we 
should  now  call  Public  Opinion.  Frequently,  too, 
the  monarch  recognised  this  dangerous  prerogative 
of  the  pope,  in  order  that  he  might  provide  for  his 
own  clerical  dependants  at  the  expense  of  the  private 
rights  of  ecclesiastical  patrons.  But  the  custom  had 
long  outgrown  these  beginnings.  The  popes  made 
the  sale  of  these  Provisions  (as  the  grant  of  such  re- 
versions was  called)  a  means  for  replenishing  their 
exchequer,  and  both  king,  nobles,  and  clergy  loudly 
demanded  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  practice. 
The  remedy  was  supplied  by  a  statute  enacted  in 
1350,  and  kno^vTi  to  constitutional  lawyers  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Statute  of  Provisors.'  It  declared 
that  the  court  of  Rome  should  not  collate  to  any 
bishopric  or  living  in  England  ;  and  that  if  any 
person  disturbed  any  patron  in  the  presentation  of 
a  living,  by  virtue  of  such  an  instrument  from  the 
pope,  such  a  person  should  pay  fine  and  ransom  to 
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the  king,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounced  his 
pretended  right.  This  act  was  subsequently  held  to 
bring  the  offender  within  the  penalties  of  a  prae- 
munire, i.  e.  the  liability  to  forfeit  lands  and  goods, 
to  be  outlawed,  and  thereupon  put  out  of  the  right 
of  prosecuting  any  personal  injury  which  any  per- 
son might  inflict  on  the  culprit :  a  rule  promulgated 
with  tremendous  effect  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  remedy  was  sharp  enough,  but  so  weak  was 
the  executive,  or  so  terrible  to  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  was  still  the  risk  of  disobeying  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope,  that  the  practice  of  making 
these  Provisions  was  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
statute.  As  might  be  expected,  Wiklif  was  a  stre- 
nuous opponent  of  this  usurpation,  and  advocated  its 
peremptory  cessation. 

Tow^ards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  Edward  the 
Third  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  pope  (Gre- 
gory XI)  w4th  a  view  to  effecting  a  compromise. 
The  Statute  of  Provisors  was  apparently  very  indif- 
ferently observed,  for  in  1373,  w^hen  these  nego- 
tiations were  commenced,  three  English  prelates 
died,  viz.  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  Ely  and  Worcester.  Their  successors  were  forth- 
with appointed  by  the  pope.  Two  of  them,  it  is 
true,  were  scions  of  noble  English  families,  Nevil 
and  Arundel.  But  the  first  embassy  appears  to 
have  been  a  failure. 

On  March  9,  1374,  Edward  returned  to  the  at- 
tack.    He  wrote  a  very  courteous  letter  to  Gregory, 
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informing  him  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  certain 
stej^s  in  order  to  meet  the  inconvenience  and  scandal 
of  the   present   practice,    and    telling    him    that   he 
intends  to  send  certain  ambassadors  to  Bruges,  with 
a  view  to  laying  the  facts  before  him  or  his  repre- 
sentative.     He   begs   that   dmnng   the    interval   all 
causes   commenced    in   the   pope's   court    should   be 
suspended,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  causes  would  be 
suspended  in  the  king's  courts,  whenever  a  question 
might  arise  as  to   the  power  of  the  court  to  adju- 
dicate on  the  matter  laid  before   it.     Nor   does  he 
confine  himself  to  remonstrance.     On  May  3,  a  writ 
is  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Wilts,  commanding  him 
to    stop   all   bulls,    processes,    letters,    and   the   like, 
emanating   from  the  Roman  see,  and  affecting  the 
rights  of  persons  in  England.     This  writ  is  probably 
the  specimen  of  a  class. 

On  July  %6  the  commission  of  the  ambassadors 
was  issued.  It  constituted  John,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
John  de  Wiklif,  professor  of  theology,  John  Gates, 
dean  of  Segovia,  Simon  de  Multon,  doctor  of  laws, 
William  de  Burton,  Robert  de  Belknap,  and  John 
de  Han}^Titon,  a  commission  of  embassy.  Five  of 
them  (always  including  the  Bishop  of  Bangor)  were 
to  constitute  a  quorum,  who  should  treat  with  the 
])ope  on  the  subject  of  Provisions. 

These  men  seem  to  have  debated  and  fully  agreed 

on  terms  with  the  pope.     On  the  j  st  of  September, 

1375,   an  elaborate  document  was   issued   from  the 

Roman  court,  conceding  all  that  the  king  required, 
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and  abandoning  the  usurpation  which  had  been  so 
long  exercised.  The  king,  for  his  part,  surrendered 
the  use  of  a  writ,  by  which  he  assumed  the  right 
to  confer  benefices,  under  certain  circumstances. 
Edward  rewarded  his  ambassadors — at  least  three 
of  them,  for  he  made  Belknap  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench^  translated  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  to 
the  see  of  Hereford,  and  gave  the  living  of  Lutter- 
worth to  Wiklif.  On  Wiklif's  return  to  England, 
he  appears  to  have  resided  for  some  time  at  Oxford, 
for  he  rents  rooms  in  Queen^s  College  during  parts 
of  the  year  1374-75.  It  must  have  been  during 
this  time  that  he  extended  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher  and  a  politician. 

In  1376,  the  Commons  took  certain  energetic 
steps,  in  order  to  effect  the  reformation  of  abuses. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  jealous 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  followers,  and  that 
he  instigated  the  opposition  to  the  king  and  to  those 
who  acted  in  his  name.  Edward  was  now  old  and 
feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  was  su])posed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  duke,  of  Lord  Lati- 
mer, and  of  one  Alice  Ferrers,  whom  parliament 
boldly  charged  with  various  impudent  malpractices. 
For  a  time  a  reform  was  effected.  But  the  prince 
died,  the  duke  and  his  associates  were  reinstated, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Peter  de 
la  Mare,  expiated  his  attack  on  the  court  and  the 
lady  by  a  two  years^  imprisonment  in  Nottingham 
gaol.     This  parliament  was  long  known  in  history 
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by  the  epithet  of  'the  good,'  but  its  influence  was, 
it  is  plain,  exceedingly  transient,  though  it  supplied 
a  precedent  in  time  to  come  for  parliamentary  im- 
peachment. 

The  boldness  of  Wiklif  s  speculations  on  political 
and  ecclesiastical  subjects  was  now  commanding  at- 
tention. Attracted  by  his  eloquence  and  humour, 
by  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  courage 
with  which  he  avowed  them,  a  niunber  of  persons 
became  his  disciples  at  Oxford.  As  I  stated  above, 
the  principal  objects  of  his  hostility  were  the  various 
monastic  orders,  and  especially  the  begging  friars. 
These  men  had  no  country,  no  sense  of  public  duty ; 
they  were  the  mere  creatures  and  spies  of  the  pope, 
according  to  TV'iklif.  But  the  reformer  attacked  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  friars  only,  not  the 
mortified  life  which  they  professed  but  did  not 
practise.  He  proposed  to  substitute  for  them  a 
body  of  poor  preaching  priests,  who  should  go  about 
the  country  and  rouse  men  to  faith  and  good  works. 
So  he  gathered  about  himself  a  number  of  followers, 
dressed  in  russet, — that  is,  in  unbleached  and  undyed 
cloth, — barefoot,  and  bound  to  wander  about  and 
preach.  His  theory  of  a  reform  was  a  revival,  but  a 
revival  accompanied  by  the  machinery  which  should 
make  the  religious  awakening  a  permanent  feeling. 

The  real  object  of  T^'ikli^s  attack  was  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  system.  The  Roman  Church,  he 
argued,  is  no  more  the  head  of  all  Churches  than 
any  other.    St.  Peter  was  not  more  gifted  than  any 
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other  apostle.  The  pope  has  no  higher  spiritual 
power  than  any  other  ordained  minister.  The  State 
can  disendow  a  delinquent  Church,  and  ought  to  do 
so.  The  rules  of  the  monastic  orders  add  no  more  in- 
trinsic holiness  to  the  profession  of  the  monks  than 
whitewash  does  solidity  to  a  wall.  Neither  pope 
nor  bishop  should  imprison  men  for  conscience^  sake. 
The  excessive  wealth  of  the  clergy  should  be  re- 
duced. Nor  did  Wiklif  neglect  to  use  his  wit 
against  the  objects  of  his  hate.  When  one  of  his 
followers  said  that  Scripture  did  not  recognise  the 
friars,  [  It  does/  said  Wiklif,  ^  in  the  text,  I  know 
you  not.^ 

Wiklif's  opinions  gained  him  admirers  among  the 
nobles.  When,  therefore,  he  appeared  in  1377  be- 
fore the  Convocation  assembled  in  London,  in  order 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  laid  on  him, 
he  came  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  Earl  Marshal.  The  bishop  bade  him 
stand,  the  duke  told  him  to  sit.  The  bishop  said 
he  was  in  the  position  of  a  criminal  before  his 
judges.  The  duke  insisted  that  he  was  there  to 
argue  about  his  opinions,  and  to  argue  freely.  The 
altercation  grew  so  fierce,  that  duke  and  earl  in- 
sulted the  bishop,  and  broke  up  the  sitting.  The 
Londoners,  we  are  told,  sided  with  the  bishop,  and, 
taking  up  arms,  strove  to  kill  the  duke,  and  were 
dissuaded  only  by  the  bishop^s  earnest  exhortation 
from  burning  his  house  in  the  Savoy.  The  duke 
was  at  this  time  excessively  unpopular.     But  John 
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of  Gaunt  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  browbeaten. 
He  had  left  London,  and  was  at  Kingston.  But 
he  forthwith  returned,  and  ejecting  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  from  their  offices,  set  up  others  in  their 
room.     The  new  mayor  was  Richard  Whittington. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  bishops  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  baffled.  They  forthwith  appealed 
to  the  pope.  The  first  meeting  had  been  held  on 
Feb.  23.  The  bulls,  dated  May  31,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  October,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
King,  and  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  interval 
Edward  had  died,  and  Bichard,  assisted  by  a  re- 
gency of  twelve  persons,  was  on  the  throne.  The 
bulls  condemned  certain  propositions  ascribed  to 
Wiklif.  The  University  was  beyond  measure  in- 
dignant at  this  interference  with  its  fundamental 
privilege  of  exercising  its  own  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  members  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  in  moral 
discipline.  Wiklif,  how^ever,  came  to  London.  But 
Joan,  Bichard's  mother,  who  favoured  the  opinions 
of  Wiklif,  interposed,  and  forbad  further  action, 
sending  her  orders  by  Sir  Louis  Clifford.  The  mob, 
now  on  Wiklif's  side,  broke  in  and  dispersed  the 
conclave.  The  sympathy  which  the  princess  felt  to- 
wards Wiklif  was  subsequently  shared  by  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  Bichard's  queen.  Shortly  afterwards  Gre- 
gory died,  the  great  schism  in  the  papacy  began, 
and  Wiklif  had  some  breathing- time.  He  now 
redoubled   his   efforts,   and   sought   to    organise   his 
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reforms.  He  came  forward,  however^  to  defend  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster^  against  an  act,  per- 
petrated by  the  duke^'s  adherents  or  dependants,,  and 
in  his  interest.  This  act,  if  it  be  told  fairly,  needed 
every  defence  possilde. 

Two  esquiresj  Hawley  and  Shakel^  had  taken 
prisoner  the  Count  of  Denia,  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
The  county  on  leaving  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his 
father's  ransom,  had  been  released  and  had  returned 
to  Spain.  The  young  man,  now  in  the  hands  of 
his  father^s  captors,  was,  it  appears,  an  important 
captive  in  the  eyes  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  still  laid 
claim  to  the  crowTi  of  Castile.  By  the  custom  of 
war, — the  relics  of  the  custom  remain  to  our  day 
in  the  rules  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  prize 
money,  —  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner  was  the  pro- 
perty of  his  captors.  John  of  Gaunt,  wishing  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  young  man,  offered  to  pur- 
chase him  from  the  esquires.  It  seems  that  they 
refused  to  treat  with  the  duke  and  king. 

Upon  this  John  of  Gaunt  procured  an  act  of 
parliament,  under  which  Hawley  and  Shakel  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
plea  on  which  such  an  act  was  obtained,  if  indeed 
the  story  is  told  correctly  by  the  chronicler.  Wiklif 's 
defence  of  the  prince  seems  to  be  that  the  esquires 
were  guilty  of  treason  in  declining  to  treat  with 
the  titular  king  of  Castile,  and  in  having  broken 
from  the  Tower.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
imputation  of  an  offence  against  the  king  of  Castile 
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could  be  treason  against  the  dignity  of  an  English 
monarch ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  find  how 
an  escape  from  prison  could  be  construed  as  treason. 
Yet  it  was  harder  to  justify,  even  in  that  age  and 
apart  from  the  circumstances  which  followed  the 
imprisonment  of  the  esquires,  the  subsequent  act  of 
Lancaster's  adherents. 

The  count  had  been  liberated  on  parol  by  his  cap- 
tors,  and  had   gone  into  concealment.     After  some 
time  the  esquires  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  apparently 
within  the  abbey  church  itself.    Here,  on  August  1 1, 
1378,  and    in  the   middle  of  high  mass,  when  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  at  the  highest,  Ralph  de 
Ferrers,  one  of  the  duke's  dependants,  broke  into  the 
church  with  forty  armed  followers,  murdered  Haw- 
ley,  and  capturing  Shakel,  took  him  back  to  prison. 
To  the  habits  of  the  time,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive  any  act   more   unknightly,  more   unchristian, 
more  illegal.    I  state  the  adjectives  in  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which  public  opinion  in  that  time  arranged 
them.  The  modern  gentleman  transposes  the  last  two. 
The  right  of  sanctuary,  which  was  afterwards  so 
grossly   abused,    was    in    rude    days   a   real    refuge 
against  atrocious  oppression.     Even  in  minor   mat- 
ters it  was  a  protest  against  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  time.     To   violate  it  was,  therefore,  ac- 
counted a  crime    of  no   common   atrocity,  and  was 
certain  to  incur  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  censures. 
The  offence  was  gross  in  this   case,  and   no   doubt 
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the  better  part  of  public  opinion  went  witb  them 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  other  suffragans  of  Canterbury  ex- 
communicated the  actors  of  this  crime  and  their 
abettors. 

The  temper  of  the  Plantagenet  princes  was  rough. 
Princes  are  seldom  gentle  when  crossed,  and  John 
of  Lancaster,  a  hot-tempered  prince  at  all  times, 
and  now  a  titular  king,  was  furious.  He  could 
not  treat  the  London  citizens  and  their  bishop  (who 
seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  who  would  have 
been,  under  any  circumstances,  popular  in  support- 
ing or  defending  the  right  of  Sanctuary)  as  his 
brother  had  treated  Limoges.  He  gathered  a  par- 
liament at  Gloucester  (the  king  was  twelve  years 
old),  and  strove  to  give  effect  to  the  extremest  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers.  His  scheme  would  have  an- 
nihilated the  power  of  the  clergy  as  completely  as 
that  of  Cromwell,  and  Cranmer,  and  Henry  the 
Eighth  did  a  century  and  a  half  later,  when  the 
leaven  of  Lollardism  had  penetrated  the  people. 
But  John  was  foiled,  as  far  as  regarded  vengeance, 
and  had  to  be  satisfied  with  impunity. 

Wiklif  offered  a  defence,  which,  I  think,  is  little 
creditable  to  him,  except  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  bound  to  support  a  valuable  ally,  who  seemed 
to  sustain  a  good  cause,  as  the  Puritans  supported 
Leicester  under  similar  circumstances.  He  admits 
the  right  of  sanctuary  under  certain  conditions ; 
hints    that    the   esquires   had   been   guilty   of    high 
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treason  constructively;  and  says  that  they  had  been 
offered  icoo/. —  a  vast  sum  then — to  let  the  prisoner 
escape. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Shirley's  researches  that 
Wiklif  was  still  occupying  rooms  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege during  the  year  1380.  From  certain  facts 
which  may  be  found  in  the  '  Foedera/  Queen's  Col- 
lege— founded,  it  seems,  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
seminary  in  which  young  men  of  noble  family 
might  be  instructed — was  suspected  of  Lollardism^ 
or  at  least  of  insubordination.  In  the  winter  of 
that  year  he  was  seriously  ill.  During  his  sick- 
nessj  and  when  it  seemed  dangerous,  we  are  told 
that  certain  friars,  attended  by  some  citizens  who 
sided  with  them,  got  admission  to  Wiklif 's  rooms_, 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  worn  out_,  and  half  unconscious. 
The  friars,  after  expressing  their  good  wishes  for 
his  recovery,  presumed  the  other  alternative,  and 
then  adjured  him,  before  such  a  contingency  could 
happen,  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  assailed 
them  so  fiercely.  Wiklif,  always  wan,  and  now 
wasted  with  sickness,  bade  his  attendants  lift  him 
up,  and  then,  let  us  hope  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
humour  of  his  reply,  said,  '  I  shall  not  die,  but  live, 
and  recount  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars.^ 

It  is  plain  that  Lancaster  claimed  the  young  count 
as  a  traitor  to  him  and  his  Castilian  cro^^^l,  and  we 
may  concede  that  Wiklif  defended  his  protector 
from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  on  the  plea  of  policy. 
The   protection  was    reckoned   valuable.      Knighton, 
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a  contemporary  of  Wiklif,  says,  that  '  had  it  not  been 
for  Lancaster,  Wiklif  and  his  associates  would  have 
fallen  with  contempt  into  the  pit  of  destruction/ 

The  check  given  to  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  two 
conclaves  of  1377  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
reformer,  since  he  gained  time  in  which  to  methodise 
his  system  and  organise  his  following.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  how  strong  that  organisation 
would  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  discredited  by 
the  tremendous  insurrection  of  1381,  an  event  so 
vast  and  so  unparalleled  that  I  must  needs  speak 
at  length  on  its  circumstances,  though  I  will  seek  to 
condense  the  facts  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
I  can. 

Under  the  social  system  of  our  ancestors,  six 
centuries  ago  and  onw^ards,  land  was  the  cheapest 
kind  of  property.  The  art  of  agriculture  w^as  so 
little  developed  that  a  fourfold  return  to  seed  was  a 
good  average.  The  farmer  knew  nothing  of  winter 
roots,  of  artificial  grasses,  and,  except  in  its  most 
rudimentary  form,  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  As  the 
produce  w^as  scanty,  so  the  stock  was  poor.  There 
was  no  selection  of  breeds,  for  all  kinds  w^ere  equally 
ill-fed  and  stunted,  and  consequently  none  of  that 
competition  of  breeders  with  which  we  are  now  so 
familiar.  But  nearly  the  whole  population  was 
engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  the  motive 
of  the  long  vacation  at  the  law  courts  and  the  uni- 
versities was  to  enable  every  person  to  assist  in  getting 
in  the  harvest.     Business  and  study  were  therefore 
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suspended  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  tlie  middle 
of  October.  The  best  arable  land  was  let  at  sixpence 
an  acre  in  money  of  the  time ;  land  which  now  lets  for 
fifty  shillings.  You  will  understand  the  growth  of 
productiveness  in  England,  when  I  state  that  while 
corn  has  risen  in  price  about  nine  times  over  that 
which  formed  an  average  five  or  six  centuries  ago, 
the  rent  of  land  has  risen  a  hundred  times.  The  rise 
and  growth  of  rent  are  the  result  of  prodigious 
imjn'ovements  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Everybody  possessed  land,  though  he  invariably 
paid  rent  or  some  equivalent  for  it ;  the  noble  to  the 
king,  the  peasant  to  his  lord.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  universal  obligation  were  the  Church  and  the 
monasteries^  who  were  supposed  to  render  an  equi- 
valent for  their  possessions  in  prayers  and  other 
offices.  In  course  of  time,  the  nobles  and  freeholders 
achieved,  through  the  great  Charter  and  subse- 
quent statutes,  the  right  of  assessing  some  of  their 
obligations  to  the  king  at  their  discretion,  of  with- 
holding or  conceding  a  grant  at  their  pleasure.  But 
they  did  not  surrender  the  right  of  taxing  their  own 
dependants. 

There  was  no  real  slavery.  But  there  was  a  class 
of  occupying  tenants  who  were  not,  it  seems,  liable 
to  sudden  eviction,  or  to  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  but  who  are  called  serfs,  villains,  or 
boors.  These  occupiers  were  bound  to  do  certain 
services  to  their  lords,  these  services,  though  predial, 
and  called  base,  being  fixed  in  quantity,  and  exactly 
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similar  to  some  of  the  Irish  labour-rents.  Now,  as  I 
said  above,  land  was  the  cheapest  object  of  value. 
It  is  now  known  that  forced  labour  is  seldom  worth 
much,  and  that  a  labour-rent  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  forced  labour.  When  the  land  reforms  in 
Prussia  were  being  carried  out,  it  was  found  that 
the  same  fact  held  good  in  that  country,  and  that  a 
commutation  of  labour-rents  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree expedient  to  the  landownier.  So  the  landowner 
in  medieval  England  was  glad  to  commute  his  labour- 
rent  for  a  money  payment,  and  it  is  clear  that  such 
a  conversion  had  been  going  on  rapidly  in  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Then  came,  like  a  hurricane,  the  terrible  visitation 
of  the  Great  Plague.  The  price  of  common  labour 
instantly  doubled,  and  the  landowner  could  no  more 
cultivate  his  large  farm  at  a  profit.  I  have  seen  and 
examined  many  landlords^  accounts  of  the  time  I 
refer  to,  and  find  that  while,  before  this  visitation, 
the  profits  of  an  owner  who  farmed  his  o\\ti  land 
were,  deducting  rent,  as  high  as  eighteen  per  cent., 
the  rate  of  profit  after  the  plague  instantly  simk  to 
three  per  cent.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  on 
farming  on  such  disadvantageous  terms. 

It  was  now  found  that  the  money  commutation 
of  labour-rents  was  disastrous  to  the  landowner. 
The  labour  was  worth  double  the  amount  of  the 
commutation.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to 
recover  part  of  the  loss  by  a  revision  of  these 
bargains,  or,  to  put  ancient  facts  into  modern  phrases. 
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to  tamper  with  tenant-right.  In  some  instances^  no 
doubt,  the  attempt  succeeded.  But  whatever  the 
measure  of  success  was^  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt 
caused  universal  disaffection. 

That  the  disaffection  was  fomented  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Wiklif  s  disciples  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
sermons  of  his  principal  followers  are  full  of  social  al- 
lusions,, and  no  one  ever  challenges  one  social  practice 
without  implying  the  discussion  of  all  social  practices. 
'^ Christ/  said  Nicholas  Hereford^  in  his  discourses, 
^  never  bade  any  one  beg.  No  one  ought  to  give 
alms  to  a  man  whose  clothes  are  better  than  his  own. 
The  civil  law  forbids  able-bodied  men  to  beg,  and  the 
gospel  does  not  command  it."*  John  de  Aston  charged 
the  bishops  with  buying  their  sees,  avowed  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  till  ecclesiastics  were  deprived  of 
their  temporal  possessions,  said  that  if  the  king  had 
the  Church  lands  there  would  be  no  more  need  for 
taxes  and  tallages,  and  commented  on  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  primitive  bishop  who,  like  St.  Paul, 
worked  with  his  own  hands.  Such  sentiments  were 
preached  before  the  University,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  plainer  language  was  used  to  the  rustics,  the 
outlandish  folk  of  the  country. 

Among  these  preachers  none  were  more  active 
than  William  Smith  and  William  Swynderby.  '  The 
former  of  these,^  says  an  unfriendly  annalist, '  was  short 
and  deformed.  He  had  been  passionately  in  love 
with  a  young  woman,  who  rejected  his  suit.  Forth- 
with he  became  an  austere  man,  vowed  a  sinole  life, 
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left  off  linen;  abjured  flesli,  fish,  wine,  and  beer,  as  if 
they  were  poison  ;  went  about  barefoot,  and  in  middle 
age  learned  to  read  and  write/  Among  the  exploits 
which  are  ascribed  to  him,  was  that  of  having 
lighted  the  fire  in  the  lepers''  chapel  at  Leicester  with 
an  image  of  St.  Catherine.  'But  then,^  adds  Wal- 
singham,  '  all  the  Lollards  hated  images ;  they  even 
called  the  image  of  our  Lady  at  Lincoln  the  Witch  of 
Lincoln."*  Smith  was  an  indefatigable  scribe,  and 
busied  himself  incessantly  in  transcribing  English 
books  on  religious  subjects.  The  increased  use  of 
paper,  the  art  of  manufacturing  which  was  per- 
fected at  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
rendered  this  work  comparatively  easy.  These  books 
were  valued  as  choice  treasures,  and  when,  a  few. 
years  after,  a  fiery  persecution  fell  on  the  Lollards, 
men  were  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  rather  than 
surrender  their  books. 

As  William  Smith  went  beyond  the  Oxford 
preachers,  so  William  Swynderby  went  beyond 
Smith.  He  railed  at  the  women  for  their  extra- 
vagant dre>s,  till  they  tried  to  stone  him;  he 
denounced  the  rich  merchants  and  rich  landlords, 
till  he  drove  them  to  despair.  He  advised  the 
people  to  withhold  tithes  and  offerings  from  im- 
moral and  incompetent  priests,  and  announced  the 
Divine  wrath  against  those  who  sued  or  imprisoned 
their  debtors.  He  defied  the  censures  of  Bucking- 
ham, bishop  of  Lincoln.  Seized  and  condemned 
by   the   bishop,    he   was   begged   off   by    the    Duke 
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of  Lancaster.  But  he  had  to  recant  his  errors  in  the 
three  chief  churches  of  Leicester,  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  at  Loughborough.  Subsequently  he  escaped  from 
his  prison  and  preached  again  at  Coventry. 

Other  priests,  such  as  were  Ball  and  Straw,  went 
still  further.  They  preached  about  the  natural  equa- 
lity of  man,  of  the  descent  of  all  from  a  common 
and  humble  stock ;  of  the  profusion  and  rapacity  of 
those  who  make  themselves  rich,  and  keep  others 
poor  by  violence  ;  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  except  by 
a  combination  and  an  uprising;  of  the  necessity  of 
meeting  force  by  force,  and  of  supplying  funds  for 
the  purpose.  For  these  preachings  Ball  was  impri- 
soned in  Maidstone  gaol,  w^hence  he  was  released  by 
Tyler^s  men.  That  the  communications  between  the 
malcontent  rustics  were  made  by  the  wandering 
preachers,  and  that  the  moneys  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  defence  were  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  same  persons,  is  either  stated  or  im- 
plied by  the  contemporary  chroniclers. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1381,  the  storm,  which  no 
politician  of  the  day  appears  to  have  anticipated, 
burst.  The  insurrection  was  simultaneous,  in  Kent 
and  along  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Scarborough. 
Norfolk,  then  the  richest  English  county,  fully  shared 
in  the  rebellion,  for  the  rioters  took  Norwich  by 
storm.  On  the  west  it  extended  from  Hants  to 
Lancashire.  The  annals  of  the  time  give  detailed 
accounts  of  the  march  of  Tyler  to  London,  the  sack 
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of  the  Tower_,  the  murder  of  the  archbishop^,  the 
audience  between  the  king  and  Tyler  at  Mile-end  and 
Blackheath^  the  murder  of  the  latter  by  Walworth, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  insurrection.  But,  except 
incidentally,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  wide-spread 
character  of  the  uprising. 

We  are  told  by  Walsingham  that  Tyler  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities.  It  is  said  that  his  ultimate 
purpose  was  to  secure  the  king's  person,  and  thus 
having  obtained  a  semblance  of  authority,  to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  feudal  system,  and 
of  establishing  in  its  room  a  government  of  counties 
or  districts,  the  administration  of  which  should  be 
carried  on  by  men  of  principles  similar  to  his  own. 
There  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  this  story.  It 
was  the  plan  subsequently  adopted  by  Cromwell. 
In  any  case  it  proves  that  Tyler  was  believed  to 
be  influenced  by  motives  more  extensive  than  the 
remedy  of  personal  wrongs. 

The  king  who  had  been  forced  to  grant  charters  to 
the  insurgents,  revoked  them  when  the  danger  was 
passed,  under  the  advice  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  The  rolls  of  Parliament  contain  a  long 
list  of  the  ringleaders.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
three  of  them  are  described  as  beneficed  clergymen. 
These  people  were  tried  and  executed  by  a  special 
commission;  though  after  suflficient  chastisement 
had  been  inflicted,  a  general  pardon  was  issued,  at 
the  instance,  said  Richard,  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  his 
espoused    wife.     But  after  all,  the  demands  of  the 
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rioters  were  effectually  conceded.  The  king-  uses 
indignant  language  towards  the  malcontents^  Par- 
liament emphatically  refuses  to  recognise  their  claims, 
the  successor  of  Simon  Sudbury  in  the  primacy 
speaks  of  them  as  shoeless  ribalds^  the  warrior  prelate 
of  Norwich^  Henry  Spencer^  attacked,  defeated, 
judged,  shrived  and  hanged  them.  But  they  got 
their  demands  ;  from  villains  they  became  prosperous 
and  independent  yeomen.  Perhaps,  in  those  days, 
statesmen  such  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  had  learned  that  coercion  never 
cures  agrarian  disaffection,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  subdue  a  whole  people  in  order  to  satisfy  a  rapa- 
cious aristocracy,  even  one  which  had  not  yet  been 
described  as  felonious. 

Again,  it  is  worth  while  to  note,  that  disaffection, 
when  it  is  based  upon  grounds  which  seem  to  be 
natural  and  just  to  those  who  entertain  the  feeling,  is 
not  checked  by  prosperity,  but  only  by  security.  The 
insurrection  of  despair  (such  as  that  of  the  Jacquerie 
of  France  in  1358,  and  of  the  Irish  periodically 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries),  though  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which  are  infinitely  more  appalling,  is  generally 
unfruitful.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  insur- 
gents were  not  only  defeated,  but,  for  a  time  at  least, 
crushed  into  far  greater  helplessness  and  misery  than 
before.  The  English  insurgents  of  1381  were,  on  the 
whole,  prosperous.  The  country  had  been  devastated 
by  pestilence — that   check   to   population  which  in 
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medieval  times  fulfilled  the  function  which  wholesale 
emigration  does  in  our  day — and  the  survivors  pro- 
spered. The  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were  years  of  plenty,  and  the  farmer — that 
is  the  mass  of  the  people — was  thriving.  It  was 
because  the  boors  of  the  fourteenth  century  were 
well-to-do  folk^  that  they  persevered  in  their  efforts, 
and  extorted  the  equitable  right  of  the  tenant 
against  the  legal  right  of  the  landlord,  though  from 
an  unwilling  and  remonstrant  aristocracy.  While 
human  nature  remains  the  same,  history  is  apt  to 
reproduce  itself.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  persuaded, 
that  when  agrarian  reforms  are  persistently  de- 
manded, they  are,  on  due  cause  being  shown,  in- 
evitably, even  though  slowly,  conceded. 

That  Wiklif  sympathised  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  certain.  Every  religious  reformer  is  driven, 
when  he  appeals  to  the  reason,  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  with  him.  Now  Wiklif  was 
eminently  practical  in  his  preaching,  especially  up 
to  the  time  in  which  he  was  silenced  at  Oxford. 
He  aimed  at  social  reforms.  It  was  because  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  forces  which  impeded 
these  social  reforms  that  he  became  an  advocate  of 
certain  speculative  opinions,  which  ran  counter  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  time.  He  attacked  the  pope 
and  his  emissaries,  the  wealthy  and  worldly  abbots 
and  bishops,  and  the  whole  political  system  of 
religion,  before  he  assailed  transubstantiation  and 
sacerdotalism. 
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It  was  a  favourite  adage  of  Wiklif^  that  '  dominion 
is  founded  in  grace.'  This  quaint  theological  ex- 
pression, when  interpreted  in  modern  language, 
means  no  more  than  that  obedience  to  government 
is  based  on  its  moral  uses.  To  a  government 
immoral,  selfish,  rapacious,  Wiklif  counselled  resist- 
ance. But  his  resistance  is  endurance  and  remon- 
strance. '  Antichrist  argues  thus,"*  he  says  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  '  to  keep  men  fighting,  teaching 
that  men  should  fight,  as  an  adder  naturally  stings 
a  man  who  treads  on  her.  And  why  should  we 
not  fight  against  our  enemies,  else  they  would  destroy 
us  ?  But  here  methinks  the  fiend  destroys  many 
by  the  falseness  of  his  reasons,  and  principles. 
If  it  be  lawful  to  withstand  violence  by  strength, 
it  is  lawful  to  fight  with  them  that  stand  against 
us.  Well  I  wot  that  angels  stand  against  fiends, 
and  many  men  by  strength  of  law  withstand  their 
enemies  and  kill  them  not,  nor  even  fight  against 
them.  But  wise  men  of  the  world  hold  these  means 
for  strength,  and  thus  vanquish  their  enemies 
without  stroke ;  and  men  of  the  gospel  vanquish 
by  patience,  and  come  to  rest  and  peace  by  suffer- 
ing. Right  so  we  may  do,  if  we  keep  charity.' 
In  many  particulars  the  leading  Lollards  were  like 
the  early  Quakers.  So,  again,  Wiklif  understood  the 
humanising  effect  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  good  government  as  a  means  of  progress.  '  So,' 
says  he  in  one  of  his  works,  '  if  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land were   ruled  by  reason,  the   thing   that   comes 
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forth  in  the  land  would  suffice  it  for  meat  and  drink. 
But  well  I  wot  that  God  has  ordained  one  land  to 
be  plenteous  in  one  manner  of  thing*^  and  one  in 
another^  for  cause  that  they  should  come  in  charity. 
But  this  is  much  lost  by  wars  and  covetise.' 

The  legal  fiction  which  makes  a  monarch  sacred 
and  his  advisers  responsible  was  unknown  in  Wik- 
liPs  day.  But  that  a  nation  should  reject  an  au- 
thority which  was  exercised  to  its  own  detriment 
was  a  received  maxim  in  politics^  and  when  Wiklif 
expressed  this  rule,  in  the  formula  stated  above^  he 
was  merely  reflecting  back  on  the  pope  his  own  plea 
for  interference  in  the  state  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries which  acknowledged  his  spiritual  authority.  In 
theory  the  pope  was  the  keeper  of  dogmatic  truth. 
But  they  who  insist  on  orthodoxy  invariably  assert, 
as  a  safeguard  to  their  claim,  that  laxity  of  belief 
is  coupled  with  laxity  of  practice.  To  reverse  this 
position,  and  say  that  laxity  of  practice  is  an  index 
of  laxity  of  belief,  is  natural,  easy,  and  obvious. 
To  extend  the  function  of  interference  under  this 
pretext,  and  to  chastise  delinquency  as  the  outcome 
of  a  secret  heresy,  is  sure  to  be  the  policy  of  eccle- 
siastical authority.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the 
popes  did.  They  excused  themselves  for  criticising 
the  morals  of  kings  and  nobles  on  the  ground  that 
their  acts  caused  scandal  to  the  faith.  Indeed,  on 
the  assumption  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing 
as  ecclesiastical  discipline,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
inference  can  be  avoided.     Nothing  but  a  political 
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establishment  will  tolerate  open  and  notorious  pro- 
fligacy in  the  nominal  members  of  a  Church,  or 
insist  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Christianity  who  violates  every  one  of  its 
precepts. 

But  though  the  pope  of  the  fourteenth  century 
arrogated  this  authority  over  the  lives  and  consci- 
ences of  men,  he  claimed  to  be  personally  irrespon- 
sible. He  affected  to  be  a  spiritual  autocrat.  The 
world  had  not  yet  prepared  itself  to  hold  that  he 
was  infallible.  As  yet  this  paradox  was  only  a 
whim  of  the  Dominican  schoolmen,  or  a  trick  of 
canon  lawyers,  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  forged 
Decretals,  and  like  our  legal  fiction  that  '^the  king 
can  do  no  wrong.'  The  followers  of  Buddha  believe 
that  in  the  uplands  of  Thibet  there  is  a  perpetual 
incarnation  of  the  Deity,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  such  favoured  priests  as  can  detect, 
by  certain  bodily  marks,  the  indelible  signs  of  the 
Divine  presence  in  a  child.  But  the  Thibetan  in- 
carnation makes  no  revelation,  is  nothing  but  the 
silent  centre  of  a  contemplative,  j)erhaps  a  nega- 
tive, creed.  There  are,  we  are  told,  persons  who 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  Divine  attributes  to 
the  Lama  of  the  Western  world.  There  are  people 
who  claim  for  an  aged  Italian  priest,  chosen  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  restless  and  reactionary  conclave, 
which  protests  against  the  laws  of  God  in  the 
natural  world  and  has  failed  in  ever}^  moral  duty, 
the  awful  functions  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
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The  modern  partisans  of  the  Ultramontane  school 
assert  indeed  that  the  Roman  see  has  been  the 
author  or  patron  of  all  learning",  knowledge,  pro- 
gress; has  been  the  great  and  wise  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  The  assertion  is  notoriously  false; 
but  this  defence  of  the  pope  and  his  policy  is  a 
significant  deference  to  the  fact  that  no  institution 
can  claim  the  respect  of  men_,  unless  it  gives  evi- 
dence of  utility ;  that  no  ruler  can  claim  authority 
over  his  fellow  creatures  as  of  right.  ^  It  was  some- 
thing,' says  Sismondi  of  those  French  nobles  who 
entered  into  a  League  to  withstand  Louis  XI,  ^  that 
these  men  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  Public 
Good,  however  little  their  acts  were  in  accordance 
with  their  admissions.' 

In  the  summer  of  1381,  when  he  lay  under  the 
charge  of  having  instigated  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasants,  Wiklif  put  out  his  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  Lancaster,  who  suffered  under  a  similar 
imputation,  and  who  was  formally  cleared  of  the 
charge  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  king  on  July  3,  1381,  forbad  Wiklif  from 
preaching  this  doctrine  at  Oxford.  But  the  hier- 
archy were  now  thoroughly  frightened.  They  again 
bade  the  University  condemn  him.  That  great  and 
famous  corporation  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so. 

In  May,  1382,  a  council  was  held  at  Blackfriars, 
in  preparation  for  which  Wiklif  put  out  a  confes- 
sion. The  council,  though  seriously  alarmed  and 
disturbed    by    an    earthquake,    of   which    naturally 
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enough,  considering  the  temper  of  the  times,  Wiklif 
took  advantage^  condemned  his  errors.  The  arch- 
bishop now  wrote  to  the  chancellor,  Dr.  Rugge, 
commanding  WikliFs  expulsion,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  30,  1382.  The  chancellor  replied  that  no  pre- 
late whatsoever  had  any  authority  over  the  University, 
even  in  cases  of  heresy.  Peter  Stokes,,  the  Carme- 
lite friar,  who  came  as  the  archbishop''s  commissary, 
was  threatened  with  death  if  he  did  not  cease  to 
interfere. 

On  Corpus  Christi  day,  June  5th,  Philip  Repyng- 
don  went  to  the  University  church  to  preach  before 
the  chancellor,  proctors,  the  mayor  of  Oxford,  and 
other  adherents  of  Wiklif.  Here  he  uttered  a  furious 
invective  against  the  Church  and  its  rulers,  stated 
that  the  authorities  in  the  State  were  much  better 
recommended  in  prayer  than  pope  and  bishop,  and 
boasted  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  reformers.  Peter  Stokes,  who  for- 
warded the  heads  of  the  sermon  to  the  archbishop 
on  the  next  day,  was  afraid  to  leave  the  church, 
and  adds  that  the  chancellor  and  Repyngdon  went 
laughing  home.  Repyngdon  however  was  an  un- 
faithful disciple,  as  other  leaders  have  been  unfaithful 
disciples,  unstable  partisans,  for  he  recanted,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1405,  and  in  1420  a 
cardinal.  His  successor  in  the  see,  Richard  Fleming, 
had  also  been  a  AViklifite.  But  he  also  recanted, 
and  founded  a  college  in  Oxford  for  the  express 
purpose  of  refuting  Wiklif  s  doctrine.     It  is  unsafe 
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to  create  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing particular  tenets.  This  college  was  the  founda- 
tion of  which  John  Wesley  was  afterwards  a  fellow. 
It  is  possible  that  the  college  founded  in  honour 
of  Keble  may  hereafter  prepare  students  towards 
whose  opinions  the  poet  would  have  entertained 
the  profoundest  horror. 

On  June  9th,  the  archbishop  bids  Stokes  return. 
He  left  on  the  nth,  and  reached  London  the  same 
evening.  The  nth  is  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  here,  as  it  might  be  noted  fre- 
quently elsewhere,  that  the  medieval  Church  did 
not  turn  saints'  days  into  days  of  rest.  The  chan- 
cellor and  proctors  instantly  follow,  are  found  to 
have  favoured  the  Lollards,  and  are  bidden  to  recant. 
The  chancellor  confesses  his  offence,  and  is  pardoned 
at  the  intercession  of  William  of  Wykeham. 

The  archbishop  bids  the  chancellor  publish  a  de- 
cree, condemning  Wiklif.  The  chancellor  humbly 
answers  that  he  dares  not  for  his  life.  '  AVhy,  you 
are  a  nest  of  heretics,'  answers  his  Grace.  However 
it  is  published,  and  the  secular  clergy  clamour  ag-ainst 
the  regulars,  i.  e.  the  monks,  charging  them  with 
a  wish  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  University.  In 
those  days  Carmelite  friars  were  devoted  adherents 
of  Rome.  But  in  those  days  also  general  councils 
were  unpopular  with  popes,  for  they  questioned  even 
the  pope's  orthodoxy  and  morals,  and  had  not  yet 
progressed  into  canvassing  the  article  of  his  infal- 
libility.    ^  Many  things,'    said    his  friends    to  John 
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XXII,  'will  be  charged  against  you  at  the  council' 
(of  Constance).  '  There  is  one  worse  fault  than 
them  all,'  answered  the  pope ;  '  that  I  came  over 
the  Alps,,  and  put  myself  before  this  council.'  The 
poor  chancellor^  when  the  awe  of  the  terrible  arch- 
bishop''s  eye  was  not  present,  became  again  loyal  to 
his  supporters^  and  suspended  one  Crump,  another 
friar,  from  his  degree^  for  saying  publicly  that  'all 
Lollards  are  heretics.' 

The  king''s  uncles  (for  the  king  was  only  sixteen 
years  old),  in  whose  ears  the  shouts  of  that  Smith- 
field  mob  are  still  ringing,  before  whose  eyes  Wat 
Tyler  is  still  playing  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger, 
and  who  are  always  talking  in  the  royal  writs  of 
that  'detestable  rebellion/  are  at  last  compelled  to 
interfere.  On  July  13,  1382,  a  missive  is  despatched 
to  the  chancellor  and  proctors,  to  the  efiect  that 
Oxford  is  given  over  to  heretical  depravity,  and 
that  therefore  an  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the 
regent  graduates  in  theology  and  others.  It  speaks 
of  certain  conclusions  which  had  been  condemned 
by  William  (Courtenay)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
and  it  names  John  Wiklif,  Nicolas  Hereford,  Philip 
Repyngdon,  and  John  Aston  as  the  most  notable 
culprits.  It  forbids  any  one  to  harbour  these 
persons  on  pain  of  expulsion,  bids  the  authorities 
collect  Wiklif 's  and  Hereford's  books  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  send  them  in  a  montli''s  time,  with- 
out correction  or  alteration,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Disobedience  to  this  writ  is  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  liberties  and  privi- 
leges. The  next  day  tbe  king  sends  letters  to  the 
chancellor  and  proctors,  bidding  them  restore 
Crump;,  whom  they  had  suspended,  and  not  to  mo- 
lest him  should  he  attack  Wiklif,  Hereford,  and 
Repyngdon. 

It  appears  that  the  University  bowed  to  this  threat, 
displaced  Rngge  and  the  proctors,  and  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  new  chancellor.  If  I  can  identify 
Dr.  William  de  Burton  with  the  person  of  the  same 
name  who  had  been  joint  ambassador  to  Bruges 
eight  years  before,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  chan- 
cellor was  not  particularly  zealous  in  searching  out 
the  Wiklifites  and  their  books.  It  is  certain  that 
the  persecution  was  ineffectual  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  these  opinions.  Six  years  passed,  and 
another  commission  was  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  Lollards.  In  1392  poor  AVilliam 
Smith,  the  deformed  preacher,  whom  slighted  love 
had  driven  to  become  a  devotee,  a  scribe,  and  a 
colporteur,  was  constrained  to  do  penance,  to  de- 
liver up  his  books,  and  to  abandon  an  occupation 
which  he  had  followed  for  eight  years. 

But  a  long  time  afterwards  Archbishop  Arundel 
declared  that  there  were  wild  \dnes  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  therefore  little  grapes.  On  the  other 
hand,  •  there  was  published  a  testimony  to  Wik- 
lif^s  merits,  couched  in  the  form  of  an  academical 
decree,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  University. 
It  was  said  that  this  decree  was  composed  by  Peter 
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Payne,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  that  the 
seal  was  affixed  surreptitiously  by  the  same  person- 
age. This  real  or  fictitious  decree  was  dated  1406. 
Four  years  later  Arundel  complains  again  that  the 
University  is  always  encouraging  contumacy  and 
rebellion,  and  sowing  tares  among  the  pure  wheat; 
and  again  in  the  next  year  the  same  prelate  declares, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  that  nearly  the  whole 
University  is  leavened  with  heretical  pravity. 

The  tendencies  of  modern  religious  thought  would 
rather  induce  men  to  say  that  Wiklif  had  lighted 
a  torch  which  could  never  be  put  out.  That  his 
doctrines  were  sedulously  embraced  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  is  charged  against  him  by  writers 
of  the  Roman,  asserted  to  be  his  glory  by  those  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  prelates  attempted  to 
crush  him  and  his  followers  by  acts  of  sanguinary 
ferocity ;  and  Henry  IV,  who  wanted  alHes,  Plenry  V, 
who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast  for  the  Church,  and 
Henry  VI,  who  was  a  devotee,  were  equally  un- 
friendly to  the  Lollards,  who  seem,  in  part  at 
least,  to  have  discredited  their  religious  character 
by  turbulence,  and  even  by  conspiracy.  Hence  the 
disciples  of  Wiklif  were  proscribed  in  the  statutes  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Henry  VI. 

Wiklif,  it  is  said,  retired  to  Lutterworth,  where 
he  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1384,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  divine  offices.  The  council  of  Constance 
anathematized  him,  and  Bishop  Fleming,  who  had 
been    one    of   his    followers,   but   was    now   zealous 
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against  liiin  aud  his^  dug*  up  his  bones^  burnt  them, 
and  cast  them  into  the  brook  which  runs  by  Lut- 
terworth. The  enemies  of  his  tenets  commented  on 
the  manner  of  his  death  ;  his  disciples  laughed  at 
the  futile  rage  of  the  men  who  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance on  his  remains,  and  said  that  ^cast  into  the 
brook  they  reached  the  sea,  and  that  thus  the 
whole  world  became  his  sepulchre,  as  all  Christen- 
dom would  be  ultimately  his  convert.' 

Besides  his  sermons  and  tracts,  "Wiklif,  as  is  well 
known,  translated  the  Latin  Yulgate — then  the  only 
accessible  text  of  the  Scriptures — iato  the  English 
language.  He  thus  became  the  father  of  English 
prose,  as  Chaucer  his  contemporary  was  that  of 
English  verse,  for  in  the  year  that  "Wiklif  was  made 
ambassador  to  Bruges,  Chaucer  got  his  annual  gift 
of  a  cask  of  wine,  and  was  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  subsidies  of  wool,  hides,  and  woolfells  in  Lon- 
don. "Wiklif^s  theories  of  civil  and  church  govern- 
ment have  endured  to  our  time,  but  the  precedent 
which  Courtenay  established,  of  constraining  the  L^ni- 
versity  to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  did  not 
fail  of  its  fruit.  Succeeding  prelates  and  monarchs 
found  out  that  there  was  no  better  way  of  checking 
free  thought  in  the  centres  of  intellectual  activity 
than  by  subjecting  the  Universities  to  clerical  con- 
trol ;  and  so  Elizabeth  sent  her  commissioners  to 
expel  Papists  and  Puritans;  Laud  applied  himself, 
with  his  passionate  bigotry  and  eager  liking  for  de- 
tail, to  the  same  task,  and  with  considerable  success. 
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Then^  after  the  short-lived  sway  of  the  Puritans, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  handed  over  by  force  of  law 
these  ancient  institutions  to  ecelesiastical  authority 
and  intellectual  darkness.  To  know  what  Oxford 
might  be^  we  mu-st  search  into  the  facts  of  those 
days_,  when,  as  Chancellor  Rugge  said.  *  Xo  prelate 
has  any  authority  whatever  in  the  University^  even 
on  matters  of  faith/"  and  must  deliver  Religion  from 
the  odious  function  of  acting  as  the  gaoler  of  in- 
tellectual energy. 
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The  doom  of  a  Churcli  which  resists  or  affronts  the 

religious   convictions    of  a    people    cannot   be   long 

delayed.     That  of  a  Church  which  allies  itself  with 

a  caste^  or   a  political  partv^  or  a  social  order,  may 

he  delayed  indeed,  hut  only  for  a  time.     Its  existence 

will  he  prolonged  as  long  as  such  a  caste,  party,  or 

order  finds  that  its  establishment  is  useful,  or  that 

its  maintenance  is  not  damaging  to  its  patrons  or 

allies;    as    long   indeed   as   no    solid    sacrifices    are 

required  in  order  to  preserve  it.     When  association 

with  it  is  dangerous  or  inconvenient,  they  who  have 

made  it  their  tool,  by  affecting  to  be  its  champion, 

will  suffer  it  to  perish.     A  party  is  always  ungrateful 

to  its  advocates  when  their  work  is  done  and  their 

services   are    no   longer   necessary.     But  a   political 

order    is    utterly    indifferent    to    the    most    sacred 

institutions  when  they  cease  to  be  serviceable. 

We  need  not  appeal  to  recent  history  in  support 
of  these  generalities.  King  and  nobles  made  little 
stir  against  the  downfal  of  the  Church  when  the 
Long  Parliament  was  resolved.  On  May  i,  1641, 
the  Commons  passed  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill.  On 
P  2 
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June  8  the  Lords  rejected  it,  on  the  third  reading. 
But  on  Feb.  5,  1642^  after  some  remonstrances, 
the  Lords  passed  a  similar  enactment,,  and  the  king 
assented.  Xor  did  the  Scotch  nobility,  in  whose  in- 
terest the  episcopal  establishment  of  the  Restoration 
was  createdj  make  any  energetic  resistance  to  its  dis- 
establishment at  the  Revolution.  And  if  the  nobles 
of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  have  not  been  strenuous  in 
defending  ecclesiastical  institutions,  still  less  have  they 
been  wallins'  to  suffer  for  them.  I  am  not  aware  that, 
since  the  Reformation,  a  single  English  nobleman 
has  ever  been  a  martyr,  has  ever  shown  any  persistent 
devotion  to  the  institutions  in  which  he  has  been 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  interested.  But  I  know 
of  a  great  many  noblemen  the  foundation  of  whose 
fortunes  was  the  wealth  of  the  unreformed  Church, 
of  not  a  few  who  did  not  scruple  to  pillage  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  of  much  that  monarch 
and  parliament  had  left  her.  '  In  the  days  of 
Mary,"*  says  !Michele  the  Yenetian  ambassador, 
•  the  English  in  general'— he  is  speaking  of  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry  whom  he  knew — '  would  turn 
Jews  or  Turks  if  their  sovereign  pleased ;  but  the 
restoration  of  the  abbey  lands  by  the  Crown  keeps 
alive  a  constant  fear  among  those  who  possess 
them.''  In  point  of  fact,  establishments  run  two 
risks.  They  generally  attach  themselves  to  a  party 
which  is  discredited  by  the  people,  and  so  provoke 
a  larger  hostility  than  their  allies  do;  and  they  are 
invariably   sacrificed   to   the   fears,   and  it  must  be 
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added  to  the  cupidity,  of  those  who  have  made  tools 
of  them.  Furthermore,  no  reform,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  rehgious  establishments  has  been  ever 
effected  without  bribing  those  who  have  pretended 
to  be  the  patrons  of  such  parts  of  the  constitution. 
From  the  early  days  in  which  monasteries  paid 
black  mail  to  their  baihffs  and  advocates,  down  to 
the  latest  experience  of  comi^romise,  clerical  insti- 
tutions have  been  alternately  the  defenders  and 
the  victims  of  a  pliant  and  intelligent  aristocracy. 
Of  course,  when  there  is  a  hm-ricane,  and  both 
are  seriously  imperilled,  the  chance  of  compromise 
is  lost.  But  even  in  the  French  revolution,  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  suflered  more  than  the  wealth 
of  the  nobles. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Bacon,  the  nation  was  generally 
inflamed  with  animosity  towards  Rome,  and  the 
clergy  were  generally  with  the  nation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  queen  acted  with  great  caution 
in  dealing  with  the  religious  question  after  her 
accession,  and  was  reputed  to  lag  behind  her  people 
in  resistance  to  Romish  doctrine.  It  is  true  that 
she  instantly  restored  the  royal  supremacy  by  act 
of  parliament.  She  would  have  been  untrue  to  the 
traditions  and  temper  of  her  family  had  she  not 
adopted  this  course,  after  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  Paul  IV.  to  whom  she  had  notified  her 
accession,  required  her  to  submit  her  pretensions 
to   his  judg-ment   and   authority-.     But   the    queen's 
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inclination  seems  to  have  tended  towards  tlie  theolo- 
gical tenets  of  her  father  rather  than  to  those  of 
her  brother;  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  imperious  and  resolute  a  character. 

The  clergy  who  ministered  to  the  reformed  religion 
were  without  suspicion   of  any  Eomish   tendencies. 
The  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  flight  to  Germany, 
Holland   and   Switzerland,  had   markedly   separated 
the  advocates  of  the  new  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment  and   faith  from  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
see.     The  Protestant  clergy  were^  moreover,  incom- 
parably more  able  and  learned  than  their  adversaries. 
Romanism   prevailed   in  country  districts  only,  and 
was  kept  alive  there  by  the  ministrations  of  some 
among  the  deprived  clergy.     Later  on,  the  Catholics 
were     stimulated    to    maintain    their    religion    by 
emissaries,  especially  by  those  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
But    most    of   the    inhabitants    of    the   towns  were 
intensely     Protestant.      Among    these     Protestants, 
certain  varieties  of  opinion,  coeval  with  the  accession 
of  the    queen,    were  ultimately  developed  into  per- 
manent diff'erences. 

Some  of  the  exiles  of  Mary's  reign  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  German  Protestants,  others  with 
the  Swiss.  The  former  were  familiarised  vdth  the 
reforms  of  Luther,  the  latter  with  those  of  Calvin 
and  his  followers.  Luther,  partly  perhaps  from 
policy,  since  he  had  been  countenanced  by  divers 
princes,  partly  it  may  be  from  real  liking,  partly 
it  would  seem  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  in  matters 
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which  did  not  seem  of  intrinsic  importance,  retained 
much  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  older  Church,  and  not 
a  little  of  its  mysticism.  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  republican  city,  and  who 
exercised  in  it  the  functions  of  a  civil  magistrate 
as  much  as  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  had 
been  far  more  thorough  in  his  changes.  He  aban- 
doned the  ritual  of  the  E/oman  Church,  discai'ded 
its  system  of  government,  and  utterly  repudiated 
the  mystical  significance  which  it  assigned  to  cer- 
tain religious  rites.  But  though  his  theory  of  a 
Church  was  framed  on  a  republican  model,  he  did  not 
abate,  in  the  person  of  those  who  administered  such 
a  Church,  one  jot  of  those  ecclesiastical  pretensions 
which  the  Roman  see  arrogated  over  its  subjects. 
The  authority  of  the  pr.^sbyters  in  the  Genevan  school, 
of  the  Knoxes  and  Melvilles.  who  carried  the  tenets 
of  that  school  to  Scotland,  was  asserttd  as  boldly 
and  wielded  as  unsparingly  as  that  of  pope  or  legate. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Elizabetli  and  lier 
counsellors  inclined,  in  resettling  the  English  Refor- 
mation, to  the  tenets  of  Luther's  theology.  It  was 
unlikely  that  a  monaveli,  and  especially  a  princess 
of  the  Tudor  house,  would  acknowledge  a  republican 
form  of  Church  government,  particularly  as  it  was 
certain,  by  its  constitutional  pretensions,  to  come 
into  conflict  with  the  civil  power  and  the  royal 
prerogative,  Elizabeth  had  beyond  doubt  learned 
the  lesson  which  Mary  Stuart's  reign  and  James 
the  Sixth's  minority  taught  so  plainly. 
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Her  heir -presumptive  was  a  Catholic,  and  was, 
as  long  as  she  lived,  the  centre  of  reactionary 
intrigues.  An  act  of  Henry's  Parliament  had,  it 
is  true,  settled  the  succession  on  the  descendants 
of  Mary  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  But  the  experience  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey's  brief  reign  proved  that  the  here- 
ditary title  of  Mary  Stuart  was  certain  to  be  re- 
spected This  title  gave  vitality  to  those  machina- 
tions which  formed,  and  still  form,  the  sole  apology 
for  Mary's  execution.  To  protect  herself  from  foreign 
aggression  and  from  the  resistance  of  a  proscribed 
sect  at  home,  Elizabeth  was  forced,  or  thought  she 
was  forced^  to  persecute  the  Catholics;  to  maintain 
her  prerogative,  perhaps  even  to  prevent  civil  govern- 
ment from  being  usurped  by  a  convention  of 
ambitious  ecclesiastics,  she  was  equally  constrained 
to  discourage,  and  finally  to  persecute,  the  Puritans. 
In  those  days  no  one  dreamed  of  religious  liberty. 
Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  said,  experience  alone 
can  fully  demonstrate  the  safety  of  toleration.  It 
was  advocated,  to  be  sure,  by  More  in  England,  and 
by  the  Chancellor  I'Hopital  in  Eiance.  It  generally 
has  been  recommended  by  the  weaker  parties  in 
religious  strife.  ]^ut  the  stronger  hardly  acknow- 
ledge it  even  now. 

Three  centuries  ago  heresy^  i.  e.  dissent  from  cus- 
tomary opinion  on  religious  topics,  was  believed  to 
be  treason  against  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  be 
punishable  as  treason,  only  in  a  more  cruel  and 
more  symbolical  way.      To   advocate   toleration  was 
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to  be  called  a  Gallio.  The  quarrel  of  sects  and 
opinions  was  a  struggle  for  the  mastery^  in  which 
no  person  was  allowed  to  be  neutral^  and  in  which 
the  vanquished  were  liable  to  the  worst  fortunes 
of  war,  to  the  fate  of  captives  when  no  quarter  is 
given.  Had  the  advocates  of  the  Genevan  disci- 
pline gained  the  daj^  they  would  have  proscribed 
the  episcopal  faction.  Cartwright  would  have  been 
as  bitter  in  his  discipline  as  Whitgift  was ;  bitterer 
perhaps,  because  the  appetite  for  persecution  is  mar- 
vellously shai-pened  in  those  who  have  been  per- 
sonally subjected  to  persecution.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  when  our  forefathers  were  searching  after 
the  precedents  on  which  to  found  an  apostolic 
Church,  and  were  displaying  no  small  amount  of 
learning  in  stating  the  points  of  the  controversy, 
that  they  did  not  discuss  the  case  of  Priscillian. 
This  unfortunate  personage,  the  first  heretic  who 
was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  was  put 
to  death  by  Maximus  in  385  a.d.^  at  the  instance 
of  two  Spanish  bishops,  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  The 
act  was  denounced  by  Martin  of  Tours  and  Ambrose, 
and  the  vindictive  as  well  as  ill-advised  bishops 
were  deposed.  But  the  precedent  was  subsequently 
established  and  fully  enlarged.  It  may  be  true,  as 
the  advocates  of  Elizabeth's  policy  aver,  that  those 
who  denied  the  Supremacy  suffered  as  traitors  and 
not  as  heretics.  To  the  victim,  however,  the  choice 
between  being  burnt  alive,  as  the  latter,  and  being 
disembowelled  alive,  as  the  former,  must   have  ap- 
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peared,  like  all  such  alternatives,  equally  unpalat- 
able. In  modern  times  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  toleration  must  l^e  shared 
between  the  Independents  and  the  Quakers.  The  last 
attempt  to  inflict  civil  penalties  on  those  who  think 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow  men  will  probably 
be  made  by  the  inferior  members  of  the  Anglican 
hierarchy. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  queen  and  counsellors 
were  wise,  according  to  the  obvious  rules  of  human 
policy,  in  adopting  the  episcopal  and  discountenancing 
the  presbyterian  form  of  Church  government.  Asso- 
ciated wdth  hereditary  nobles  as  peers  of  parliament, 
the  bishops  of  Elizabeth's  day  had  also  great  judi- 
cial power,  for  they  held  courts  in  which  they  dis- 
pensed penalties  without  the  presence  of  assessors 
and  without  the  intervention  of  a  jur}^  Together 
they  formed  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  an 
institution  wdiich  the  Tudor  princes  employed  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  their  acts  of  spiritual  des- 
potism, at  least  over  the  clergy.  A  committee  of 
their  order  formed  a  still  more  formidable  tribunal, 
under  the  name  of  a  High  Commission  Court ;  and 
some  of  them  were  associated  with  another  engine 
of  prerogative,  the  Star  Chamber.  They  might  have 
been,  as  Bacon  allows,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
'  but  in  some  particulars,'  he  adds,  '  they  w^re  more 
like  the  successors  of  Diotrephes,  who  loved  to  have 
the  preeminence.' 

But  they  were  none  the  less  obsequious  serv^ants 
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of  the  queen.  If  they  ferreted  out  priests  and  re- 
cusant s^  and  harried  preachers  and  Puritans,  they 
were  submissive  to  her  Grace.  To  do  them  justice, 
they  were  fully  informed  of  the  importance  of  sub- 
mission. She  never  spared  threats  when  they 
seemed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own.  She  told  Cox 
that  she  would  unfrock  him  when  he  demurred  to 
some  extortion  which  one  of  her  courtiers  wished 
to  practise  on  him.  She  suspended  Grindal  from 
his  functions  when  he  hesitated  to  use  sharp  mea- 
sures with  the  Puritans.  She  encouraged  her  de- 
j)endants  in  depri^ing  the  Church  of  its  lands.  As 
Hatton  pillaged  the  see  of  Ely  in  order  to  build 
his  town  house,  so  Cecil  enlarged  the  demesne  of 
Burleigh  by  despoiling  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
She  told  the  bishops  in  1584  that  if  they  did  not 
amend  matters  she  would  depose  them.  She  sus- 
pended one  Bishop  of  London  for  marrying  a  widow, 
and  resented  the  sermon  of  another  who  had  in- 
veighed against  female  vanity,  for  she  threatened 
that  she  would  fit  the  preacher  for  heaven  by  taking 
away  his  staff  and  mantle. 

Now  such  ecclesiastics  were  convenient  servants 
as  well  as  energetic  agents.  The  monarch  was 
actually,  as  one  of  them  declared  metaphorically,  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  There  was  no  fear  of  re- 
sistance from  men  whose  revenues  and  whose  risk 
of  losing  them  were  perpetual  pledges  of  fidelity. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  episcopal  order  has  ever 
shown  much  interest  in  the  fortunes  or  much  con- 
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sideration  for  the  opinions  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
But  the  bishops  of  the  Elizabethan  era  were  least  of 
all  given  to  this  generosity.  They  ruled  their  sub- 
jects, to  be  sure,  with  a  rough  hand.  Parker  chastised 
them  with  whips  ;  Whitgift  with  scorpions ;  while 
Bancroft  emulated  the  vigour  of  his  predecessor. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  time  were  as  stubborn  and 
unyielding  as  their  masters  were.  They  ruled  in 
the  Universities,  under  Humphreys  at  Oxford,  Cart- 
wright  at  Cambridge.  Elizabeth  sometimes  dis- 
placed the  most  intractable  by  the  hands  of  her 
commissioners.  But  in  these  Universities  the  direct 
influence  of  the  bishop  has  always  been  small.  The 
academics  have  always  by  charter  and  by  custom 
looked  with  suspicion  on  episcopal  interference,  or 
have  actively  resisted  it.  In  the  towns,  too,  the 
most  eminent  and  influential  ministers  were  on  the 
same  side.  The  country  gentlemen,  especially  after 
the  Boman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  parliament, 
were  more  and  more  inclined  to  Puritan  sentiments, 
and  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  threats  and  rebukes,  more 
and  more  persistently  demanded  those  reforms  in 
Church  and  State  which  would  bring  the  ecclesi- 
astical administration  more  closely  in  accordance 
wdth  the  Genevan  model.  The  ministers  preached, 
the  congregations  practised  what  they  heard  :  both 
suffered,  and  both  proved  how  impolitic  Elizabeth's 
administration  of  Church  aflPairs  was,  by  their  in- 
creasing   strength   and    increasing   boldness.      They 
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called  the  Press  to  their  aid,  and  strove  to  accumu- 
late detestation  on  the  bishops,  whom  they  hated 
and  despised,  by  the  coarse  and  virulent  attacks  of 
Martin  Marprelate.  The  defence  of  the  episcopal 
order  and  the  apology  for  the  polity  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  was  supplied  by  Hooker,  who  attempted, 
and  with  no  little  success,  to  sustain  the  cause  which 
he  advocated  on  grounds  of  reason,  and  to  seek  for 
the  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  the 
permanent  laws  of  civil  government.  This  great 
writer,  who  is  nowhere  a  partisan,  and,  almost  alone 
among  theological  authors,  invariably  treats  the  topic 
which  he  handles  with  fairness  and  candour,  gave 
and  still  gives  the  ablest  defence  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  a  part  of  the  social  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  able  to  argue  with  sufficient 
cogency,  both  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  Puri- 
tan opinion,  and  from  the  positive  statements  of 
Puritan  partisans,  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  accepting  Puritan  principles  would  be  the  sub- 
jection of  the  civil  power  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
For  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  those  days  no 
system  of  Church  government  comprehended  the 
toleration  of  any  other,  none  failed  to  claim  for 
itself  the  aid  of  the  ci\dl  magistrate  in  enforcing  its 
own  decrees  and  extirpating  its  rivals.  The  choice 
was  either  the  administration  of  AYhitgift  and  his 
suffragans,  or  the  rule  of  Cartwright  and  the  Pres- 
byteries. 

The    statesmen    of  Elizabeth's    day,    though    they 
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would  probably  have  maintained  the  episcopal  sys- 
tem as  the  safest  and  most  politic  form  of  Church 
government,  were  not  disinclined  to  give  as  much 
support  as  possible  to  the  Puritan  party.  Leicester, 
vain^  greedy,  and  treacherous  as  he  Avas^  was  their 
avowed  patron.  So  were  Walsingham^  Cecily  Knol- 
lys,  the  wisest  and  most  trustworthy  of  Elizabeth's 
counsellors.  There  were  many  motives  which  might 
have  led  them  to  such  a  policy.  There  is  a  stand- 
ing quarrel  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
administration^  which  appears  perpetually  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe.  The  queen  cared  only 
to  maintain  her  prerogative  in  Church  and  State. 
Her  lay  counsellors  were,  on  the  other  hand,  inter- 
ested in  preventing  the  hierarchy  from  subjecting  the 
laity  under  pretence  of  checking  heresy  and  schism. 
And  we  may  conclude  that  the  more  shrewd  and 
far-seeing  of  Elizabeth's  advisers  were  unwilling  to 
drive  into  disaffection  those  who  were  among  the 
most  loyal  subjects  of  the  queen,  because  they 
entertained  honest  scruples  on  subjects  which,  at 
that  time,  reformed  Churches  conceived  to  be  un- 
essential differences  of  conduct  or  discipline.  It  was 
plain  that  there  were  other  and  more  vital  points 
at  issue  between  the  Reformation  and  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  former  should  be 
counselled  to  unity  and  concession.  The  last  cru- 
sade which  the  pope  has  preached,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  imminent,  though  lingering  ;  and  every 
wise  man  must  have  foreseen  that  the  effort    after 
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recovering  the  universal  empire  of  Christendom  would 
not  be  made  by  the  Jesuits  only,  but  would  take 
the  form  of  a  struggle  between  the  gigantic  power 
of  Spain_,  Austria,  and  of  the  pope  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  of  Protestant  Europe  on  the  other.  And  in 
tbe  end^  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  was  ex- 
haustion. 

The  English  peoj^le,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  hated  the  pope  with  an  almost 
universal  fervour.  During  the  stormy  days  of  the 
last  Edward  the  administration  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  gang  of  adventurers,  and  the  vessel  of  State 
was  wdthout  rudder,  compass,  or  steersman.  It  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  reaction  which  gave  Mary 
her  hereditary  right,  and  which  was  patient  under 
the  discipline  of  her  ferocious  piety,  even  though  she 
summoned  five  parliaments  in  as  many  years.  Eliza- 
beth, more  wisely,  summoned  only  one,  and  that  in 
the  first  year  of  her  reign,  for  nearly  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Persecuted,  but  not  dismayed^,  the  English  Puri- 
tans looked  forward  to  the  succession  of  James  with 
patient  hope.  He  had  been  carefully  brought  up 
in  the  Protestant  faith^  and  was  familiar  with  the 
discipline  of  Geneva.  Hence,  on  his  progress  from 
Scotland,  the  dissatisfied  ministers  presented  him 
with  the  famous  Millenary  petition,  the  name  im- 
plying that  the  instrument  was  signed  by  a  thou- 
sand persons.  In  reality  the  signatures  were  eight 
hundred  and   twenty-five  in  number.     The  petition 
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prayed  for  certain  relaxations  in  points  not  yet 
deemed  vital,  and  for  a  revival  of  discipline.  Al- 
though James  liad  made  no  secret  of  his  real  feel- 
ings on  the  question  of  Church  government,  he  so 
far  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  as  to 
consent  to  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.  Per- 
haps he  anticipated  that  such  an  assemblage  would 
be  a  convenient  arena  in  which  to  exhibit  his  pole- 
mical powers^  which  were  indeed  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, though  far  inferior  to  what  his  conceit 
valued  them  at. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  James  had  no  liking  for 
presbyteries.  He  had  been  scolded  and  rated  by  them 
from  his  youth  ujd,  and  long  familiarity  had  not 
made  the  discipline  more  pleasant.  As  Elizabeth  had 
watched  his  troubles  and  profited  by  his  experience, 
so  he  had  seen  her  success,  and  longed  for  a  more 
courteous  clergy.  It  was  not  that  he  entertained 
any  good  feeling  towards  Rome,  but  he  was  able 
to  comprehend  the  via  media  of  the  English  estab- 
lishment, which  had  been  schooled  into  a  profound 
deference  to  the  prerogative  by  its  vigorous  and 
astute  mistress.  Besides,  he  recognised  its  consum- 
mate usefulness  to  a  ruler  who  believed  that  he  had 
divine  rights  as  a  monarch,  and  a  transcendent 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  kingcraft.  Nor  did 
his  bishops  disabuse  him  of  this  conviction.  They 
speedily  took  to  calling  him  the  English  Solomon, 
as  State  bishops  are  w^ont  to  extol  the  wisdom  and 
expound  the  virtue  of  j)rinces.     They   administered 
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to  him  the  most  copious  doses  of  flattery,,  doses 
which  he  swallowed  natm-ally^  and  as  of  right. 
Whitgift  fell  on  his  knees  before  him  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  and  declared^  amidst  a  band 
of  approving  suffragans,  '  that  the  prince  spoke  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.'  The  witness  who  relates  this 
piece  of  profanity  adds,  ^1  wist  not  what  they  meant, 
but  the  spirit  was  rather  foul-mouthed.'  Now  Whit- 
gift's  language  was  very  different  from  the  rough, 
uncourtly  rebukes  of  the  Scottish  preachers ;  and 
we  need  not  wonder  that,  with  such  a  complaisant 
hierarchy,  James  felt  he  had  reason  for  his  adage, 
'  No  bishop,  no  king.' 

But  while  his  courtiers  and  his  prelates  flattered 
him^  the  nation,  and  especially  the  disappointed 
Puritans,  passed  from  dissatisfaction  to  disgust,  and 
at  last  to  contempt.  Court  divines  spoke  of  his 
predecessor  as  a  bright  occidental  star,  and  of  him 
as  the  sun  in  his  strength,  and  stuck  this  nauseous 
nonsense  into  the  preface  of  the  new  Bible.  But 
those  who  did  not  live  in,  or  by  his  favours,  were 
at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  majesty  of  Solomon  in 
a  middle-aged,  red-faced,  sandy-haired  man,  whose 
chin  was  scantily  bearded,  who  slobbered  while  he 
gabbled  his  uncouth  mother- tongue,  and  whose  legs 
were  hardly  able  to  support  him.  The  English  chi- 
valry had  no  respect  for  a  king  who  not  only  had 
no  courage,  but  who  affected  cowardice,  and  whose 
very  wife  despised  him.  The  decorous  courtiers  of 
Elizabeth  were  disgusted  at  his  coarse  affection  to- 
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wards    his    young    Scotcli    favourite^    the    infamous 
Carr  ;    at  his  gross  familiarities  ;    and  at  the  filthi- 
ness  of  his  talk.    The  Puritans  were  irritated  beyond 
measure   at   the   affront   which   he   put   upon   them 
by   pubKshing   the  Book  of   Sports^  though  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  his  successor  that  the   crown- 
ing insult  of  compelling  its  use  was  committed.    He 
vexed  the  trader  and  the   public  with   monopolies; 
the  whole  nation  by  his  foreign  policy  and  alliances ; 
for  his  infatuated  pride  led   him  to  dally  with  the 
Spanish   marriage,    and_,    as   was   believed^   to    enter 
into  an   understanding   with   the   pope.     Apologists 
in  later   times,  who   estimate    facts   from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  have  laboured  to  rehabilitate  the  re- 
putation   of    James.      His    contemporaries    believed 
him   to   be  a  vainglorious  and  awkward   pedant,  a 
false^  coarse^  cowardly  despot.     We  are  told  by  one 
who  witnessed  his  progress  from  Holyrood  to  Theo- 
bald's^ that  he  had  not  finished  it  before  the  admira- 
tion of  the  intelligent  world  was  turned  to  contempt. 
During   the   twenty-two  years  of  his   reign  he  did 
his  best  to  extinguish  admiration  and  to  exaggerate 
contempt. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Universities  were 
the  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  and  that  they  espe- 
cially favoured  the  creed  of  Augustin  as  interpreted 
by  Calvin.  He  was  a  bold  man  who  dared,  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  to  utter  from  the  pulpit  of  either 
church  of  St.  Mary  any  doubts  as  to  predestination 
and    election,  or  showed  any  tendency  towards    the 
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milder  tenets  of  Arminius.  It  was  only  a  slender 
party  which  was  beginning  to  look  with  contempt 
on  foreign  reformed  Churches,  and  was  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  government  and  episcopal 
ordination  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  Christianity. 
But  among  the  earliest  of  these  separatists  was  Wil- 
liam Laud. 

This  man^  whom  many  have  considered  a  martyr 
and  saint,  and  as  many  a  meddling  and  mischievous 
fool,  who  deserved  the  fate  which  he  provoked^  was 
born  at  Reading  on  Oct.  7,  1573.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  William  Laud^  a  clothier^  his  mother  having 
been  the  widow  of  another  clothier,  John  Robin- 
son. No  industry  in  those  days  was  more  honour- 
able and  none  more  general  than  that  of  a  clothier, 
or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  woollen  manufacturer; 
none  which  had  been  more  encouraged  by  kings 
and  parliaments.  Laud  the  father,  we  are  informed, 
kept  many  spinners,  weavers,  and  fullers  in  his  em- 
ployment. Being  no  doubt  a  man  of  substance,  he 
sent  his  son  as  a  commoner  to  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  which  had  been  lately  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  White,  a  merchant  taylor,  and  put  under 
the  protection  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors. 
AVhite  allotted  two  of  the  places  in  his  College  to 
Reading.  In  pursuance  of  this  ordinance,  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  nominated  young  Laud  to  one  of 
their  places  in  1590,  after  he  had  been  a  year  at 
Oxford.  He  soon  made  himself  known  in  his  Uni- 
versity ;  ^  for  though,''  says  Antony  Wood,  '  he  was 
G  2, 
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little  of  stature,  he  was  a  very  froward,  confideDt, 
and  zealous  person.'  In  the  last  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  he  took  orders  ;  in  1603  he  was 
Proctor.  After  filling  several  livings  in  succession, 
he  was  elected  (though  not  without  a  severe  con- 
test, and  an  appeal  to  the  king)  President  of  his 
College  in  161 1.  In  the  same  year,  George  Abbot, 
who  had  watched  Laud's  career  in  Oxford  and  else- 
where with  great  suspicion,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  by  the  influence  of  Chancellor  Elles- 
mere  and  the  Earl  of  Dunbar.  Unhappily  for  him- 
self, Laud  was  immeiliate  successor  in  the  primacy. 
Among  the  rehcs  of  its  unlucky  President  which  are 
kept  by  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  with  rehgious 
care,  is  a  diary,  written  by  Laud  himself.  It  begins 
with  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  is  continued  to  within 
a  year  or  more  of  his  death.  The  entries  of  the  first 
part  (for  the  notes  now  bound  into  one  small  volume 
are  plainly  di\4sible  into  two  portions)  were  probably 
made  during  the  space  of  about  thirty  years,  that  is, 
from  his  election  to  the  headship  of  his  College  till 
his  imprisonment.  The  diary  was  published  in  1694, 
in  order  to  illustrate  Laud's  character.  It  was  certainly 
not  intended  for  any  eye  bes'des  the  writer's  own. 
But  some  extracts  from  the  book  had  been  previously 
printed ;  and  it  is  from  these,  culled  carefully  by  an 
unfriendly  hand,  that  Macaulay  justifies  the  contempt 
with  which  he  treats  Laud.  After  the  archbishop  was 
committed  to  prison,  the  volume  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Prynne,  who  prefixed  certain  selections  from 
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its  contents  to  an  elaborate  and  huge  work  whieli 
he  compiled  on  the  conduct  of  Laud  in  Church  and 
State,  under  the  odd  title  of  a  Breviate  of  his  life. 

Prrnne  was  a  barrister  of  vast  learning  and  intense 
Puritanism,  He  had  graduated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  as  diligent  as  he  was  learned. 
The  titles  of  his  numerous  works  are  alone  sufficient 
for  a  pamphlet.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  dull 
beyond  parallel.  He  had  no  more  critical  power  than 
the  compiler  of  a  peerage  has.  He  wrote  on  Parlia- 
ments, on  the  administration  of  Laud,  in  defence  of  the 
Monarchy  as  an  institution,  against  the  Hierarchy,  and 
against  Stage-players.  The  last  named  was  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  and  brought  him  into  serious  trouble. 
He  was  supposed,  in  a  passage  which  described  women 
players  in  a  phrase  of  round  coarseness,  to  haye  glanced 
at  the  queen,  who,  it  appears,  took  part  in  a  mask, 
some  weeks  after  the  Histriomastix  was  published. 
He  was  sentenced,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  lose 
his  ears  and  to  be  imprisoned.  When  in  prison  he 
wrote  a  libel  on  Laud,  which  the  bishop  forwarded 
to  Noy,  the  notorious  attorney-general  of  Ship-money 
reputation.  Xoy  had  Prynne  brought  before  him, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  had  written  the  letter. 
'  How  can  I  tell,'  said  Prynne,  '  unless  I  see  it.'  Xoy 
put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  and  he  immediately 
tore  it  up,  and  threw  the  fragments  out  of  the 
window.  For  this  he  was  again  brought  before  the 
Star  Chamber,  where  Laud,  accordiuo*  to  the  diary, 
interceded  for  him. 
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Four  years  after  this  occurrence,  Prynne,  in  com- 
pany with  Bastwick  a  physician  and  Burton  a  clergy- 
man, was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  on  a 
charge  of  Hbelling  the  hierarchy.  The  culprits  were 
sentenced  to  the  customary  punishment.  One  of  the 
Lords,  turning  up  Prynne's  hair  and  viewing  the  frag- 
ments which  had  been  left  by  the  discipline  of  1634, 
expressed  his  indignation  that  a  second  amputation 
was  possible.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  for 
him  to  have  congratulated  the  Star  Chamber  on  the 
fact  that  their  favourite  penalty  could  be  reiterated 
on  so  incorrigible  a  Puritan,  and  to  have  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  hangman  might  yet  leave  sufficient 
cartilage  for  a  future  occasion.  The  culprits  were 
sent  to  distant  prisons.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament  was  to  release  these  men,  and 
to  select  one  of  them  as  their  agent  in  stating  the 
case  of  the  Commons  against  Laud. 

The  diary  is  ludicrous  enough  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  Prynne,  though  no  humourist,  had  the  wit 
to  select  those  entries  which  were  most  damaging 
to  Laud's  reputation.  Among  these  are  some  of 
the  many  dreams  which  Laud  records.  Thus,  he 
sees  a  vision  of  the  Lord  Keeper  (Williams),  to 
whom  Laud  owed  his  first  advancement,  but  with 
whom  he  now  had  a  quarrel.  The  dreamer  thought 
that  his  rival  was  dead,  and  that  he  passed  by  while 
some  men  were  erecting  a  monument  for  him,  and 
that  they  said  that  the  dead  man's  lower  lip  was 
'  infinitely  swollen  and  fallen.'     The  same  day  he  met 
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the  Dake  of  Buckingham^  and  found  some  part  of 
his  vision  realised,  for  he  writes  that  '  the  Lord 
Keeper  had  strangely  forgotten  himself  to  the  duke, 
and  was  dead  in  his  affections  already.'  Again,  he 
dreams  that  he  saw  the  Lord  Keeper  in  chains,  a 
vision  which  Laud  contrived  to  fulfil  afterwards. 
The  king  appears,  too,  in  these  manifestations.  '  I 
dreamed,'  he  says,  under  date  of  Oct.  14,  1636, 
'  marvellously  that  the  king  was  offended  with  me, 
and  would  cast  me  off,  and  give  me  no  cause.'  And 
again,  under  Feb.  12,  1639,  the  ivory  gate  is  again 
opened,  to  tell  him  that  King  Charles  is  to  be 
married  to  a  minister's  widow.  '  I,'  writes  Laud, 
^  was  called  to  do  it ;  but  no  service-book  could  be 
found,  and  lo,  in  my  own  there  was  no  office  for 
the  order  of  marriage.'  Mixed  with  this  rubbish 
are  some  scraps  of  astrology,  in  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  half  the  educated,  and  all  the  uneducated, 
classes  believed,  and  certain  notes  about  the  seasons 
and  the  weather. 

How  Prynne  must  have  chuckled  when  he  read, 
under  August  4,  1*533,  the  following  entry,  after  a 
statement  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  (Abbot)  died 
on  this  day,  and  that  the  king  offered  Laud  the 
see  :  '  On  that  very  morning  at  Greenwich  there 
came  one  to  me,  presently,  and  that  avowed  ability  to 
perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  cardinal.  I  w^ent 
presently  to  the  king,  and  acquainted  him  both 
with  the  thing  and  with  the  person.'  And  again, 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month:   'I  had  a  serious 
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offer  made  me  again  to  be  a  cardinal.  I  was  then 
from  Court,  but  as  soon  as  I  came  thither,  which  w^as 
Wednesday,  Aug*.  21,  I  acquainted  his  Majesty  with 
it.  But  my  answer  again  was,  that  somewhat  dwelt 
within  me  which  would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome 
were  other  than  it  is.'  Now,  in  our  own  time  such 
an  offer  made  to  an  English  prelate  w^ould  be  looked 
on  as  excessively  suspicious,  nor  would  the  recorded 
manner  of  Laud's  refusal  have  aided  in  removing  the 
suspicion.  But  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament 
it  was  clear  proof  that  Laud  meditated  the  subju- 
gation of  the  English  conscience  to  popery,  as  he 
counselled  the  violation  of  the  liberties  and  fortunes 
of  England  by  the  prerogative  ;  that  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  would  be  the  prelude  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  Star  Chamber  of  the  Spanish  tyranny.  The 
memory  of  the  policy  of  Alva  and  the  fate  of  the 
Netherlands  was  still  fresh  in  tbe  minds  of  English- 
men ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  after 
eleven  years  forced  cessation  from  public  business, 
after  Eliot  had  been  slowly  murdered  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  people  had  suffered  arbitrary  taxation,  and 
honest  men  had  been  tortured  and  imprisoned,  and 
soldiers  had  been  billetted  on  private  houses,  and  a 
thousand  horrors  had  been  practised,  the  whole  com- 
munity was  in  a  ferment,  and  exaggerated  the  forces 
arrayed  against  its  liberties. 

There  are  two  sides  to  Laud's  public  character, 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  must  be  distinguished. 
Had  he  never  mixed  himself  up  w^th  politics,  had 
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he  even  played  a  subordinate  part  in  tlie  political 
history  of  his  time,  he  would  have  had  as  respect- 
able a  reputation  as  any  man  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  was  nothing  sordid  in  his  nature. 
He  was  above  any  charge  of  corruption.  If  he  was 
a  fool,  he  was  honest.  His  industry  was  constantly 
mischievous^  his  abilities  were  contemptible,  but  he 
was  diligent  and  well-meaning.  Nor  can  any  man 
charge  him  with  perfidy.  From  the  hour  that  he 
was  taken  into  the  counsels  of  James,  to  that  of  his 
death  on  Tower-hill,  he  never  broke  faith  or  swerved 
from  the  few  principles  which  he  comprehended. 
He  was  neither  knave  nor  coward.  His  character 
—  apart  from  his  political  career  —  is  praised  by 
May ;  his  courage  and  constancy  at  his  trial  by 
Prynne.  He  never  abated  one  jot  of  his  preten- 
sions when  he  stood  before  his  judges,  and  fearlessly 
asserted  his  good  faith  to  Church  and  King,  while 
he  avowed  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted. 
Those  principles,  it  is  true,  have  been  repudiated 
by  every  man  of  sense  in  our  day.  In  Laud's  time, 
men  far  abler  than  himself  advocated  them  and 
acted  on  them.  But  Laud's  highest  praise  lies  in 
his  patronage  of  Letters. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  diary  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  is  a  page  on  both  sides  of  which 
Laud  has  written  down  the  public  objects  which 
he  had  before  him,  and  which  he  strove  to  fulfill. 
He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  his  College,  and 
to  the  charities  of  his  native  town,  for  he  enriched 
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St.  Jolm's,  and  founded  an  almshouse  in  Reading. 
He  induced  Charles  to  bestow  such  Irish  tithes  as 
were  impropriated  to  the  Treasury  on  the  Irish 
Church.  He  rej^aired  St.  Paul's^,  and  settled  an 
estate  on  the  cathedral^  in  order  that  it  might  be 
kept  in  constant  repair.  He  strove  to  augment  the 
income  of  the  poorer  sees,,  which  had  been  griev- 
ously dilapidated  by  corrupt  bishops  and  rapacious 
courtiers  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  sought  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  London  tithes  between  the 
clergy  and  the  city. 

But  his  most  enduring  benefits  were  conferred 
on  the  University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  was  the 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  especially  of  Ori- 
ental studies.  At  vast  pains  and  expense  he  col- 
lected for  Bodley's  library  1300  manuscripts  of  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  character.  He  founded  a 
Professorship  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  poorly  indeed, 
for  the  troubles  came  when  the  endowment  was  in- 
choate. In  order  to  disseminate  learning,  he  estab- 
lished a  Greek  press  in  London,  and  contemplated 
the  maintenance  of  another  in  Oxford.  And  all 
this  work  was  done  at  his  own  charges. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  favours  to  his  creatures 
and  the  partisans  of  his  policy.  Laud  was  ambitious, 
and  in  his  clumsy  way  intriguing,  but  he  was  not 
vindictive,  nor  was  he  incapable  of  discerning  merit 
in  any  but  those  who  followed  or  flattered  him. 
He  could  forgive  his  opponents,  if  they  could  prove 
their  acquaintance  with  the  learning  which  he  strove 
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to  foster.  He  pensioned  Chillingworth,  and  gave 
a  canoniy  at  Windsor  to  Hales,  though  his  tenets 
were  wholly  averse  to  those  which  the  former 
entertained,  while  the  latter  actually  crossed  him. 
It  speaks  little  for  the  Long  Parliament,  that  it 
persecuted  both  these  worthies.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  examples  of  intolerant  bigotry  in  our 
own  time,  of  malignity  to  which  Laud  was  wholly 
superior,  in  persons  who  cannot  allege  Laud's  excuse. 
With  vastly  inferior  means  for  beneficence.  Laud 
strove  to  emulate  the  munificence  of  the  medieval 
prelates,  the  Wykehams,,  Waynefletes_,  Chicheles^, 
Foxes^  and  Wolseys. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  judge  Laud  by  these 
incidents  alone,  honourable  as  this  part  of  his  public 
career  was.  In  his  time  religion  and  politics  had 
been  made  one^  and  he  chose  his  side.  It  was  not 
convenient  indeed  at  that  time  to  have  chosen  any 
other  side  than  that  of  the  Court.  But  Laud  did 
his  best  to  embitter  the  nation  with  the  Church  and 
the  monarchy.  He  succeeded,  in  concert  with  others, 
to  an  extent  which  has  not  been  paralleled  since. 
He  engendered  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  which  must 
have  gone  far  beyond  his  expectations.  It  may 
be  true,  as  an  eminent  partisan  has  implied_,  tliat  a 
good  Churchman  is  always  the  advocate  of  privilege, 
always  the  foe  of  public  liberty.  But  such  excellence 
in  a  Churchman  is  a  serious  detriment  to  a  Church. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Laud  committed 
a    grave    blunder.      A    younger    brother    of    Lord 
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Mountjoy  fell  in  love  with  Lady  Penelope  Devereux^ 
a  daughter  of  the  unlucky  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
parties  pledged  themselves  privately  to  each  other. 
But  the  lady^s  relatives  would  not  hear  of  an  alliance 
with  a  younger  son^  and  therefore  constrained  her 
to  marry  Lord  Rich.  In  time  the  younger  son 
succeeded  to  his  brother's  peerage  and  estate.  Before 
or  after  this,  the  lady  contrived  to  inform  her  old 
lover  that  her  affection  towards  him  was  unimpaired. 
In  consequence_,  events  occurred  which  enabled  Lord 
Bich  to  procure  a  divorce  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
This  process,  however,  did  not  allow  either  party  to 
marry  again.  But  Laud  married  the  lady  and  her 
old  lover,  and  apologised,  when  censured,  by  sajang 
that  he  thought  the  private  contract  was  binding, 
and  that  therefore  the  previous  marriage  was  void. 
For  some  time  this  irregular  act  was  an  obstacle  to 
Laud^s  advancement." 

In  1616  he  was  made  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  in 
the  next  year  he  accompanied  James  to  Scotland. 
Here  Laud  commenced  that  policy  which  ultimately 
became  his  ruin.  He  repaired  the  chapel  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  adopted  a  splendid  ritual  in  it.  The 
Scotch  bishops,  whose  precarious  influence  over  their 
presbyteries  was  imperilled  by  this  proceeding  of 
the  English  chaplain,  were  alarmed  and  remonstrated. 
James,  with  his  customary  wisdom,  told  them  that 
he  was  bringing  some  English  theologians  to  en- 
lighten their  minds.  With  equal  consideration,  he 
haughtily  declined  to  argue  with  other  remonstrants, 
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and  met  their  objections  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
a  course  of  procedure  which  the  foolish  bigot  who 
has  written  the  latest  Life  of  Laud,  one  Lawson^ 
describes  as  politic.  It  was  not  wonderful  therefore 
that  the  people  refused  to  accept  the  five  articles 
which  James  wished  to  thrust  on  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  natural  that  Laud,  whose  obstinacy 
was  stimulated  by  opposition,  urged  the  king  to 
impose  a  liturgy  on  the  Scottish  Church.  Twenty 
years  later,  the  temporary  success  of  this  project 
gave  force  to  the  convulsion  which  overthrew  the 
English  Church,  liturgy,  primate  and  all. 

On  Laud's  return  to  England  he  contrived  to  gain 
the  countenance  of  Buckingham.  Through  the  joint 
influence  of  the  favourite  and  Williams,  bishop- 
designate  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  Laud  was 
in  1621  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's, 
and  from  this  time  was  constantly  at  Court,  and 
employed  as  a  minister.  He  was  made  chaplain 
to  Buckingham,  and  took  credit  to  himself  that 
though  the  favourite's  mother,  after  the  well-known 
spiritual  tournament  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  aban- 
doned the  English  for  the  Koman  Church,  her  son 
remained  stanch  to  the  reformed  creed.  But  Buck- 
ingham's religion  must  have  been  of  the  flimsiest 
material,  if  we  are  to  admit  that  there  is  a  necessary 
connexion  between  faith  and  works. 

At  this  time  George  Abbot  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  This  prelate,  who  occupied  the  see  for 
twenty-two  years,   was  a  leader   and   patron  of  the 
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Puritan  party.  As  head  of  an  Oxford  College  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  he  had  always 
looked  on  Laud  with  little  favour,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  hindered  his  preferment. 

In  the  spring  of  1621  Abbot  went  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Zouch,  and  took  the  diversion  of  shooting  with 
a  cross-bow  at  the  deer  in  Bramshall  Park.  One  of 
Lord  Zonch^s  keepers,  though  he  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  to  be  cautious,  got  within  the  range  of  the 
primate^s  bolt  and  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  Abbot 
was  filled  with  the  greatest  grief  at  this  unlucky 
accident.  But  his  enemies  or  rivals  instantly  took 
advantage  of  it.  Williams  urged  that  the  primate 
had  forfeited  his  estate  to  the  Crown  by  this  casual 
homicide,  and  that  he  must  by  the  canon  law  be 
suspended  from  all  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  He 
had  reason  afterwards  to  regret  that  he  ever  recom- 
mended the  suspension  of  a  brother  bishop.  The 
king,  to  do  him  justice,  instantly  wrote  to  the  arch- 
bishop_,  said  that  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  in 
that  sort^  and  declared  that  he  would  not  touch  a 
penny  of  his  estate.  It  was  thought  expedient,  how- 
ever, that  a  commission  should  issue  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances.  The  commissioners  cleared  Abbot; 
but  to  obviate  any  possible  objection,  the  king  issued 
a  formal  pardon  to  the  primate.  Abbot  ever  after- 
wards, with  true  Christian  humility,  kept  the  day  as 
a  solemn  fast.  He  immediately  settled  an  annuity 
of  3^20  on  the  widow,  ^  a  sum,^  says  Fuller,  '  which 
soon  got  her  another  husband.'' 
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This  accident,  however,  diminished  the  influence 
and  lowered  the  rei^utation  of  the  primate.  Laud  and 
Williams  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  odium 
which  they  wished  to  strengthen,  by  refusing  to 
receive  consecration  at  his  hands.  They  induced 
Spelman,   who    united   the  learning   of  a   profound 

antiquary  to  the   superstition  of  a  narrow   bigot 

no  rare  combination — to  write  a  book  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  argued  that  Abbot  had  forfeited  his 
spiritual  functions  by  the  occurrence.  They  hoped 
to  compel  his  resignation,  if  not  his  degradation; 
since  Abbot  was  not  only  averse  to  the  tenets  of  the 
new  school  of  theology,  but  as  he  showed  afterwards, 
in  his  refusal  to  license  a  sermon  of  one  Sibthorp, 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  slavish  doctrine  which  the 
clergy  preached.  For  Sibthorp  had  held  that  the 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  refuse  the  king  money, 
and  that  its  discretion  lay  solely  in  the  discovery  of 
the  easiest  and  most  equitable  means  by  which  the 
tax  should  be  distributed. 

Abbot,  as  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  obviate  the  in- 
fluence of  Somerset,  introduced  George  A^illiers  to  the 
king.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  man  rose  to  the 
post  of  chief  favourite  to  James,  and  the  confidence 
which  Charles  reposed  in  him,  are  matters  of  familiar 
history.  He  raised  and  ruined  men  at  his  pleasure. 
He  elevated  Bacon,  and  suffered  him  to  Ml.  He 
quarrelled  with  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
■furthered  his  impeachment  by  the  Commons.  He 
was  bishop-maker   in    general;    for  as   long  as  his 
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power  endured,  he  filled  the  sees  with  his  creatures 
and  flatterers,  as  noble  bishop-makers  generally  do. 
His  influence  was  exerted  to  bring  about  the  Spanish 
match.  His  caprice  or  offended  vanity  broke  it  off", 
and  drove  the  nation  into  a  war  with  Spain,  which 
was  as  unnecessary  as  were  the  overtures  to  amity 
with  her.  The  Commons,  who  had  re-established 
their  right  of  impeachment  in  the  cases  of  Bacon 
and  Middlesex,  would  have  assuredly  hunted  him 
down  in  the  end,  had  not  Felton^s  dagger  superseded 
their  prosecution. 

It  is  known  that  James  was  weary  of  his  favourite, 
and  would  have  gladly  rid  himself  of  Buckingham  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  had  he  been  able  to  undergo 
the  effort.  He  even  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Somerset,  after  giving  that  infamous  person  a 
full  pardon,  and  listened  to  the  grave  charges  which 
he  made  against  his  rival  and  successor.  It  is 
possible  that  Williams  may  have  learned  something 
about  this  correspondence,  and  have  therefore  acted 
with  less  than  customary  deference  to  Buckingham. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  out  of  the  favourite^s  good- 
will before  the  end  of  the  year  1622,  if  we  can  trust, 
as  it  is  clear  we  may  in  this  case,  Laud^s  diary.  But 
either  because  Williams  was  really  useful,  or  because 
the  king  was  too  indolent  to  make  any  change  in  his 
ministers,  the  Lord  Keeper  retained  his  place  for  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  James.  He  was  then  rudely 
dismissed,  and  Coventry  was  put  in  his  oflftce.  Wil- 
liams never  regained  any  influence  till  it  was  too  late. 
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'  A  cashiered  courtier/  says  Hacket,  speaking  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  '  is  like  an  almanack  of  the  last 
year,  remembered  by  nothing  but  the  great  eclipse/ 

Williams  would  have  been  an  incomparably  wiser 
counsellor  than  Laud.  He  would  never  have  advised 
those  violent  and  repressive  measures  which  only  pent 
up  the  forces  under  which  king,  aristocracy,  Church 
and  Liturgy  were  overwhelmed  at  last.  He  was,  (if  we 
can  anticipate  a  word  which  became  familiar  a  gene- 
ration later,  and  then  in  a  far  more  pronounced  sense 
than  could  be  understood  at  the  beginning  of  Charleses 
reign,)  a  Whig,  in  politics.  He  would  have  used  the 
customary  machinery  of  government  for  the  purpose 
of  compromise  and  conciliation ;  would  have  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  Hydes,  the  Falklands,  and  the 
Seldens,  rather  than  with  the  reactionary  bishops  and 
the  Court.  That  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Laud^s 
measures  is  unquestionable,  for  he  refused  to  per- 
secute the  Puritans  in  his  diocese;  that  Laud  knew 
him  to  be  dissatisfied,  is  proved  from  the  scandalous 
prosecution  to  which  he  subjected  his  rival  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  The  mere  fact  that  Osbaldistoiie  had  sent 
certain  letters  to  Williams,  in  which  he  had  given  the 
primate  a  few  contemptuous  nicknames,  such  as  'little 
urchin/  ^meddling  hocus  pocus,^  and  so  forth,  could 
never  have  justified  the  procedure  by  which  a  man, 
who  had  held  high  office,  who  was  at  least  for  capacity 
and  character  one  of  the  most  respectable  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  age,  as  well  as  being  by  his  profes- 
sion attached  to  the  king'^s  party,  was  fined  ^^5000  to 
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the  king,  ^3000  to  the  archbishop^  and  imprisoned 
during  pleasure.  Williams  lay  in  the  Tower  for 
three  years,  and  was  released  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  Laud  took  his  place 
in  prison. 

This  prosecution  of  Williams  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
Laud^s  acts^  for  it  is  one  of  signal  ingratitude,  since 
he  owed  his  first  elevation  to  the  former  Lord  Keeper. 
Williams  of  course  resented  the  wrongs  and  detested 
the  doer  of  it.  'WhdX  he  thought  of  his  rival  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  manuscript  notes  appended  by 
him  to  Laud's  speech  on  the  punishment  of  Bastwick^ 
Burton,  and  Prynne,  notes  which  are  quite  as  savage, 
but  not  so  witty,  as  those  of  Swift  on  Burnet.  But 
it  is  a  habit  with  ambitious  ecclesiastics  to  slander_, 
malign,  undermine  their  brethren,  especially  when 
they  think  they  can  prove  their  own  orthodoxy 
by  the  process,  or  vindicate  their  fidelity  to  existing 
institutions.  Late  experience  has  taught  us  that 
this  treacherous  bitterness  may  exist  in  the  calmer 
breasts  of  lawyers,  and  even  constitute  the  motive 
of  their  lives. 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  the  seclusion  of  Abbot, 
and  the  disgrace  of  Williams  left  Laud  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  post  w^hich  he  had 
laboured  for,  that  of  Charleses  first  minister  and  con- 
fidant. So  rapid  a  rise  from  the  deanery  of  Gloucester, 
'  that  shell  without  a  kernel/  as  James  described 
it  (according  to  the  diary,)  to  the  post  of  chief 
favourite,   was   sure  to   provoke    emulation,  as    well 
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as  envy.  Clergymen  who  discerned  that  the  road 
to  the  king's  favour  through  his  minister  was  to 
profess  unbounded  devotion  to  the  prerogative,  and 
the  Book  of  Sports,  and  sacerdotalism,  and  the  new 
creed  of  London  House,  were  not  slow  to  improve 
the  opportunity.  Montague,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
dallied  with  the  Roman  see  in  the  Church,  and 
'  appealed  to  Caesar'  in  the  State.  Goodman  of 
Gloucester  died  in  the  Roman  communion.  Laud 
avowed  that,  in  dispensing  patronage,  he  should 
prefer  celibate  to  married  priests.  Sibthorp  and  Man- 
waring,  as  Wentworth  said,  before  he  was  corrupted 
by  Straifordism,  '  preached  in  their  pulpits  as  gospel 
that  the  king  can  take  his  subjects'  money,  and 
damned  those  who  refuse  it.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House  of  Commons 
took  umbrage  at  these  clerical  politicians,  and  that 
in  particular  they  attacked  Montague  and  Man- 
waring.  But  their  action  against  these  clergymen 
was  emphatically  overruled  by  the  king.  Under 
Charles,  to  be  censured  by  Parliament  was  the  surest 
road  to  preferment.  The  House  condemned  Man- 
waring  to  be  disabled  from  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  the  king  instantly  gave  him  the  deanery 
of  Worcester^  and  subsequently  the  bishopric  of 
St.  David's.  Montague  was  made  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, though  not  without  remonstrance,  for  one 
Jones,  a  bookseller,  exhibited  charges  against  him 
at  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  The  protest  was  rejected_, 
because    '  it    was  not  preferred  in  the  manner  pre- 
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scribed  by  law.'  Some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
bishops  were  at  a  discount,  Jones  was  invited  to 
restate  his  charges,  to  Montague's  disadvantage. 

No  part  of  English  history  is  better  known  than 
that  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
Between  May  17,  1625,  and  March  10,  1629, 
Charles  summoned  and  met  three  Parliaments,  The 
first  declined  to  grant  a  supply  before  the  nation's 
grievances  were  considered,  and  was  dissolved  on 
August  12.  The  second,  summoned  for  Feb.  6,  1626, 
sat  till  June  15,  when,  despite  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Lords,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  anew ;  for 
the  Commons  insisted  on  maintaining  their  privileges, 
before  they  would  relieve  the  king's  necessities.  After 
a  council  held  on  Jan.  29,  1627,  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  advised  the  calling  of  another  Parliament, 
a  third  is  summoned  for  March  17,  1628.  It  carries 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  grants  a  supply.  It  is 
prorogued  on  June  26,  meeting  again  on  Jan.  20, 
1629.  It  treats  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  of 
Jesuits  and  Arminians,  of  the  king's  interference 
with  its  debates,  of  his  private  instructions  to 
Finch  the  Speaker.  Then  comes  the  scene  between 
Eliot  and  Holies,  Selden  and  Strode  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Speaker  on  the  other.  This  happened 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  on  the  loth  the  third 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  Commons  had  reason  for  their  suspicions, 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session.  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  who  had  been  a  leader  on  the 
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popular  side,  had  suddenly  deserted  it  .for  the  king's 
party,     through     the    agency    of  Weston,    Earl    of 
Portland,  the  Treasurer.     He  had  been  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  pay  an  illegal  tax  in  1627.     He  had 
been   a  confessor  of  the   Constitution;    he  was  now 
about  to  turn    traitor  to  it.     Such  apostacies   were 
not  rare,  but  none  was  more  notable.     Pym  knew 
what  his  abilities  were,  and  divined  how  he  would 
use   them.     He    was    well    aware    that    an   apostate 
always   tries   to   atone    for    his    previous    creed    by 
thoroughgoing  hostility  to  it.     Wentworth  had  been 
their  confidant,  he  was  now  to  be  their  enemy,  with 
the   advantage  of  knowing   their    policy   and    their 
tactics.     The   profession  of  Christianity,   it   is    said, 
embraces    three    sects  —  Protestants,    Catholics,    and 
Converts.      A    similar    division    may    be    made    of 
political  opinion  and  partisanship.     And  so,  in  that 
spirit    of    prophecy    which    comes     from    profound 
sagacity   and   clearness  of  vision,  Pym  said  to   the 
great  renegade,  '  You  are  going  to  be  undone,  but 
remember,    that   though    you  leave  us   now,   I  will 
never  leave  you  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders.' 
For  twelve  years  he  brooded  over  the  threat,  and  at 
last  fulfilled  it  to  the  letter. 

The  king,  reinforced  by  so  energetic  a  counsellor, 
hastened  to  take  vengeance.  Several  members  of 
the  late  Parliament  were  seized,  among  them  Eliot, 
Selden,  and  Holies.  The  first  of  these  patriots,  a 
man  of  singular  gentleness,  piety,  and  courage,  was 
deemed    the   chief  offender.     The  story  of  his  long 
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imprisonmeuti  of  his  pining  sickness^  of  his  love  to 
the  home  from  which  he  was  torn^  of  his  pathetic 
deaths  of  his  religious  fortitude,  is  told  in  detail,  and 
with  touching  fidelity,  by  Mr.  Forster.  England 
has  her  political  martyrs,  yet  none  of  them  occupies 
a  higher  place  than  this  pure-hearted  and  generous 
champion  of  public  liberty.  But  when  Charles  had 
wasted  away  that  noble  life  he  had  not  sated  his 
vengeance,  for  he  refused  the  small  boon  that  Eliot^s 
bones  should  be  laid  in  the  place  which  he  loved. 
'  Let  Sir  John  Eliot/  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the 
petition  which  was  presented  to  him  by  his  victim's 
family,  '  be  buried  in  the  chm-ch  of  the  parish  where 
he  died.-*  The  dignity  of  the  king^s  own  death, 
the  reaction  which  restored  a  family  and  resuscitated 
a  hierarchy,  and  perhaps  the  contrast  between  the 
characters  of  the  first  and  second  Charles,  have  canon- 
ized the  friend  of  Buckingham,  the  Royal  Martyr. 
But  there  were  days  in  which  Charles  Stuart  was 
believed  to  be  a  perfidious,  cruel,  and  vindictive 
tyrant.  Even  Cottington  could  write  to  Wentworth, 
^  Your  old  dear  friend  Eliot  is  like  to  die."*  He 
made  no  comment  on  his  murderer. 

No  reputation  stood  higher  than  that  of  Selden. 
He  was  respected  on  all  sides  as  an  honest  man, 
and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  whom  there  was 
no  rival.  He  had  little  mind  to  be  a  martyr,  but  he 
had  still  less  a  mind  to  be  a  knave.  It  was  certain 
that  an  act  must  have  been  wholly  indefensible  when 
he  was  ready  to  energetically  condemn  it.     He  was 
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equally  beloved  by  Laud  and  Williams.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  attack  on  him  was 
dictated  by  anything  but  the  king's  ungovernable 
temper  and  bitter  vindictiveness.  Nor  was  the  cha- 
racter of  those  other  gentlemen  inferior  on  whom 
Charles  poured  his  wrath.  A  tardy  restitution  was 
made  them,  in  a  form  which  legal  pedantry  allowed 
to  be  constitutional;  for  on  November  23,  1667,  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  ''that  the  judgment,  5 
Charles  I,  against  Sir  John  Eliot,  Denzil  Holies, 
and  B.  Valentine,  in  the  King^s  Bench,  was  an 
illegal  judgment,  and  against  the  freedom  and  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament.''  The  Lords,  on  the  motion 
of  Holies,  now  a  peer,  affirmed  the  same  resolution 
on  December  11. 

The  king  resolved  to  have  no  more  Parliaments. 
In  order  to  render  domestic  despotism  possible  and 
continuous,  it  was  necessary  to  have  no  wars.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  government,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  money.  Money  could  not  be  obtained  law- 
fully, but  it  possibly  might  be  got  under  colour  of 
law.  The  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  from  the  Star 
Chamber  fines  were  casual,  and  though  prodigiously 
oppressive  to  the  victims,  gave  but  a  small  revenue 
in  the  aggregate.  The  inquisition  of  the  royal  forests 
afi'orded  some  funds ;  but  the  enormous  confiscations 
which  the  Treasury  levied  on  peers  and  gentlemen 
of  estate  were  small  sources  of  royal  income.  Yet 
they  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction.  Thus  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  was  fined  £20,000  for  encroaching. 
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Thereafter,  an  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  early  in  the  year  1645,  ^^^ 
early  in  1649.  Then  the  king  constrained  people 
to  take  knighthood,  or  pay  a  fine.  He  revived  also 
the  custom  of  granting  monopolies,  though  such 
grants  were  made  illegal  by  a  statute  of  James  the 
First.  But  the  great  invention  of  the  hour  was  Noy^s 
expedient  of  ship-money. 

Noy,  like  Strafibrd,  was  an  apostate.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  he  had  been  associated  with  Selden 
as  counsel  for  those  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
illegal  loan  which  was  levied  by  the  Council,  and 
recommended  by  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits.  Now, 
however,  he  had  deserted  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
attorney-general.  He  was,  like  many  men  of  the 
time,  a  profound  but  not  very  critical  antiquary. 
Examining  the  records  in  the  Tower,  he  found  that 
certain  sea-ports,  and  even  maritime  counties,  had 
been  occasionally  called  on  to  contribute  ships  for 
the  public  service  in  the  days  of  the  early  Planta- 
genets.  In  searching  records  I  have  myself  recog- 
nized payments  made  to  the  Crown  for  the  same 
and  similar  purposes,  and  these  even  from  inland 
counties.  But  the  impost  was  none  the  less  illegal. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter. 
It  violated  a  thousand  enactments  and  precedents 
by  which  the  Great  Charter  was  sustained.  Even  if 
it  did  apply  to  certain  towns  and  counties,  assuredly 
it  did  not  cover  all  these  divisions.  Even  if  the 
whole  realm  were  liable  to  the  tax  on  an  emergency. 
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it  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  substitute  for  all  taxes, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  sovereign's  revenue, 
and  for  totally  different  ends  from  those  of  protect- 
ing the  seas  with  an  armed  marine.  It  is  possible, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  has  argued,,  that,  as  Noy  died  soon 
after  his  reputed  discovery,  he  did  not  contemplate 
the  use  which  would  be  made  of  his  information. 
But  he  must  have  known  that  the  precedent  was 
not  law,  and  could  not  be  justified  on  any  constitu- 
tional ground  whatsoever.  Noy  died  on  August  i  o, 
1634,  and  the  first  writs  for  ship-money  were  issued 
in  October  of  the  same  year. 

These  writs  alluded  to  depredations  committed  by 
pirates,  stated  that  it  was  necessary  during  a  time 
of  general  war  that  money  should  be  provided,  and 
bade  London  and  the  other  sea-ports  assess  them- 
selves for  the  supply  of  a  certain  number  of  ships 
of  a  prescribed  tonnage  and  a  proper  equipment. 
London  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  tax 
was  extended  to  the  inland  counties;  Coventry,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  having  obtained  an  opinion  from  the 
judges  that  the  demand  was  legal,  and  that  the 
occasion  of  the  demand  was  in  the  discretion  of  the 
king.  It  is  well  known  that  Richard  Chambers, 
who  brought  an  action  against  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
imprisoning  him  on  non-payment  of  the  tax,  was 
the  first  man  who  had  the  courage  to  resist  it  and 
suffer  for  his  resistance;  and  that  the  famous  case 
of  Hampden  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  question, 
till   the   impost   was  declared   illegal   by  the    Long 
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Parliament,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  which  was  to 
annul  the  judgment  obtained  against  Hampden  and 
others.  It  would  be  an  error  to  believe,  because 
Hampden^s  quota  was  small,  that  the  tax  was  light. 
In  fact,  it  was  very  heavy. 

We  learn  from  Laud^s  journal  that  his  innovations 
in  Church  and  State  provoked  immediate  hostility. 
Thus  as  early  as  1627  he  tells  us  that  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  had  stated,  'that  there  must  be  a 
Parliament,  and  that  some  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
that  Laud  was  as  like  as  any.'  That  on  this  he 
went  to  the  king,  who  said,  '  Let  me  desire  you  not 
to  trouble  yourself  with  any  respects,  till  you  see 
me  forsaking  other  friends."  So  he  was  complained 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  1628,  for 
licensing  Dr.  Manwaring^s  silly  sermon.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Charles's  contempt  for  public  opinion, 
that  while  the  House  was  offended  at  Laud's  con- 
duct, and  was  inquiring  into  it,  the  king  instantly 
made  him  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  employing  such  judicial  powers  as  a  bishop 
possessed  against  the  Puritans,  whose  stronghold  was 
the  city.  Laud  was  elected  Bishop  of  London  on 
July  I,  J  628. 

Just  after  this  crisis,  on  August  25,  1628,  Buck- 
ingham was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth.  Felton, 
the  murderer,  was  carried  to  London  and  examined 
by  the  Privy  Council.  Laud,  who  was  present, 
pressed  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices.  He  denied 
that  he  had  acted  in  concert  with  any  one ;    on  which 
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Laud  threatened  him  with  the  rack.  Felton  ad- 
mitted that  torture  might  wring  names  from  him, 
and  hinted  that  one  of  the  first  which  he  should 
probably  give  would  be  that  of  Laud  himself.  A 
desperate  retort  of  a  desperate  man,  but  one  which 
not  a  few,  who  foresaw  that  Laud  longed  to  be, 
and  would  be  now  chief  minister,  took  note  of. 
The  king  consulted  the  judges  as  to  whether  he 
might  employ  torture  to  constrain  confession.  The 
judges,  however,  unanimously  replied  that  torture 
was  unknown  to  the  Law  of  England.  They  forgot 
the  peine  forte  et  dure.  But  their  answer  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  saying,  that  in  those  days  ^  Crown  law 
was  more  favourable  to  the  subject  than  Crown 
divinity."  The  judges  had  no  liking  for  the  ecclesi- 
astics, and  did  not  care  to  be  identified  with  them. 
'  Let  us,"*  said  one  of  them  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
^bail  this  man,  for  they  begin  to  say  in  the  town 
that  the  judges  have  overthrown  the  Law,  and  the 
bishops  the  Gospel.''  Laud^s  life  was  threatened  in 
anonymous  letters  and  placards.  These  papers  called 
him  from  time  to  time  '  the  fountain  of  all  wicked- 
ness, the  arch-wolf  of  Canterbury,  who  persecuted  the 
lambs,  and  shed  the  blood  of  martyrs;'  asserted  that 
*  the  devil  was  his  landlord,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  Church  is  a  candle  in  the  snuff,  going  out  in  a 
stench.'' 

On  April  10,  1630,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  died,  and  Laud 
was  instantly,  i.  e.  two  days  afterwards,  elected  in  his 
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room.  The  election^  according  to  Antony  Wood,  was 
not  effected  without  suspicion  of  foul  phiy,  for  it  was 
asserted  at  the  time  that  the  majority  of  the  suffrages 
was  given  for  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Pembroke's 
younger  brother,  and  that  the  Senior  Proctor,  being  a 
partisan  of  Laud,  gave  a  false  return  on  the  scrutiny. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  great  English  Universities 
to  set  at  the  head  of  their  affairs  some  leading  states- 
man, who  reflects  in  the  most  marked  manner  tlie 
political  sentiments  of  the  majority,  or  at  least  of 
those  who  intrigue  with  the  majority.  The  tendency 
of  Cambridge  has  been  generally  liberal,  though  this 
University  affects  royal  personages.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty,  and  only  under  pressure,  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Laud^s  patron,  was  elected 
by  the  Cambridge  masters.  Oxford,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  generally  reflected  through  her  Chancellor 
the  narrowest  bigotry  of  her  clergy,  that  uncom- 
promising hatred  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Establishment  have  usually 
and  unhappily  exhibited.  They  seated  the  advocates 
of  prerogative  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  ;  Jacobites 
as  long  as  Jacobites  lasted ;  and  the  most  reactionary 
politicians  since.  This  disposition  to  endorse  the 
reputation  of  the  narrowest  statesmen  is  undoubtedly 
stimulated  by  the  unfortunate  accident  that  the  Uni- 
versities have  been  supplied  with  a  political  suffrage. 

The  privilege  of  representation  in  Parliament,  which 
Elizabeth  constantly  and  prudently  refused  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  James  as  un- 
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wisely  conferred  on  them.  It  has  been  a  pernicious 
boon_,  the  bestowal  of  which  had  no  defence  at  the 
time,  which  has  no  defence  now,  except  on  that 
anarchical  and  degrading  theory  of  representation 
which  would  fill  Parliament  with  the  nominees  of 
professions,  trades-unions,  voluntary  associations,  and 
the  like.  No  person  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
human  nature  would  doubt  that  the  representative 
of  a  particular  caste  or  class,  or  calling,  elected  by 
such  a  body,  must  be  nothing  but  the  delegate  of 
the  lowest  and  most  general  interests  of  the  class  in 
question,  and  must  discredit  a  higher  and  more  ge- 
nerous intelligence  by  even  appearing  to  represent  it. 
If  the  Bar  sent  its  members  as  a  corporation,  it  would 
be  represented  by  the  nominees  of  the  scum  and 
dregs  of  the  legal  profession.  If  Medicine  were  simi- 
larly represented,  the  interests  which  such  members 
would  be  instructed  to  serve  would  be  the  most  sordid 
imaginable.  But  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  this  topic  when  we  have  before  us  an  experience, 
extended  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  of  academical 
representation.  Oxford  sent  Selden  to  the  Long 
Parliament  :  but  during  the  whole  of  her  parlia- 
mentary career  she  has,  except  on  rare  occasions,  been 
represented  by  the  most  trivial  nobodies  which  the 
House  has  contained,  and  for  this  most  obvious 
reason — that  no  man  who  is  other  than  narrow, 
bigoted,  and  reactionary  has  ever  been  able  to  re- 
tain a  permanent  hold  on  the  rank  and  file  of  an 
academical  constituency.     If  better  men  have  occa- 
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sionally  sat  for  Oxford,  the  tenure  of  tlieir  seat  has 
been  precarious.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  an  emi- 
nent individual  declined  to  stand  for  a  University. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  he  alleged  that  no  person 
who  had  adequate  self-resj)ect  would  sit  for  such 
electors.  The  Universities  are  the  Helots  of  our 
representative  system ;  and  if  they  serve  no  other 
purpose^  are  a  permanent  warning  against  any  further 
acceptance  of  a  theory  which  has  failed  so  egregiously, 
since  the  case  where  the  best  results  which  the  system 
could  have  obtained  has  been  so  utterly  unsatis- 
factory. 

But  though  the  contribution  of  the  Universities 
to  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  been  so 
contemptible^  the  effect  of  turning  a  great  place  of 
education  into  a  parliamentary  borough_,  with  the 
apparatus  of  electioneering  agents,  wire-pullers,  and 
political  committees,  with  the  thousand  and  one 
meannesses  which  precede  and  the  miserable  bitter- 
nesses which  follow  an  election,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disastrous,  and  is  certain  to  create  and  foster 
perpetual  feuds. 

It  is  no  doubt  inevitable  that  some  of  these  abomi- 
nations should  occur  under  any  ^parliamentary  system^ 
because  devotion  to  high  interests  is  parodied  by  bad 
men^  and  vulgar  ambition  uses  base  instruments. 
But  a  great  University  should  be  carefully  secluded 
from  such  contingencies,  lest  it  forget  its  true  work^ 
and  be  embroiled  in  struggles  which  disturb  and 
degrade  it.     It  does  not  need  the  aid  of  parhamentary 
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representation  in  order  to  secure  its  social  position. 
Its  usefulness  in  exhibiting  a  high  standard  of 
thought,  of  learning,  of  self-respect ;  and  in  forming 
a  counterpoise  in  public  estimation  to  the  ignorant 
vulgarity  of  sudden  wealthy  and  the  equally  vulgar 
insolence  of  hereditary  rank^  give  it  dignity  enough, 
and  constitute  its  true  social  value.  It  wants  in- 
dependence. But  it  does  not  and  cannot  get  this 
when  it  becomes  a  party  in  political  strife.  Nor  does 
it  require  more  assistance  from  the  legislature  than 
is  needed  in  order  that  it  may  manage  its  own  aiFairs 
for  the  greatest  possible  public  good.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  it  were  not  represented  at  all  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  next  best  thing  is  that 
which  has  generally  happened,  that  its  ablest  and 
most  serviceable  members  should  stand  aloof  from 
all  poUtical  action  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,,  and  allow 
with  indifference,  what  they  cannot  prevent  by  action, 
that  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  many  should 
be  allowed  free  play  in  this  particular.  No  doubt 
the  privilege  of  parliamentary  representation  is  im- 
posing to  such  Universities  as  have  not  been  gifted 
with  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  foolish  wish  of  making 
as  much  show  as  one^s  neighbour  may  influence 
academical  minds.  But  equality  may  be  effected  by 
the  extinction  of  mischievous  privileges,  as  well  as 
by  their  extension;  and  it  is  certain  that  educated 
men  cannot  commit  a  greater  error  than  by  claiming, 
or  gain  a  greater  evil  than  by  obtaining,  sectional 
representation. 
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Before  he  became  Chancellor,  Laud  had  interested 
himself  in  academical  reform.  He  had  contrived  an 
alteration  in  the  method  by  which  the  Proctors  of 
the  University  were  elected.  He  had  done  something 
towards  reducing  the  customs  and  statutes  of  the 
University  into  a  code.  But  when  he  obtained  the 
post  of  chief  officer  in  the  University,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  details  of  its  government.  His  corre- 
spondence with  his  deputy  was  incessant ;  his  attention 
to  events  vigilant.  He  kept  himself  minutely  in- 
formed of  everything  that  went  on,  and  required 
instant  obedience  to  his  orders.  He  gives  us  in  his 
diary  an  illustration  of  how  he  dealt  with  what  he 
calls  disorders.  It  appears  that  certain  persons  re- 
sented his  espionage  or  his  authority,  as  exercised 
by  his  deputy,  and  that  the  Proctors  took  the  part 
of  the  malcontents.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  king.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  were  expelled. 
The  Proctors  w^ere  deprived  of  their  ofiice,  and  others 
elected  in  their  room ;  and  Prideaux,  E-ector  of  Exeter 
College,  and  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
were  sharply  reprimanded.  Wilkinson  was  an  emi- 
nent Puritan,  and  was  subsequently  one  of  Oliver's 
commissioners  for  reforming  the  University.  But 
the  three  exiles,  according  to  Wood,  were  afterwards 
strong  royalists. 

The  principal  change,  however,  which  Laud  is 
credited  with  having  introduced  into  the  government 
of  the  University,  was  the  bestowal  of  the  initiative 
in  all  academical  legislation  on  the  heads  of  Colleges 
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and  Halls.  He  thereby  practically  conferred  the 
government  of  the  University  on  these  personages. 
In  1633  the  King  ordered  the  University  to  create  such 
a  board  by  statute^  of  course  under  Laud^s  advice. 
Up  to  this  time  the  tradition  of  the  University  was, 
that  the  Proctors  could  summon  the  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  then  propound  statutes  to  them  for  their  debate, 
acceptance,  and  rejection.  These  officials  had  even 
the  power  of  convoking  the  same  body,  and  sub- 
mitting to  it  a  decree  for  the  deprivation  or  compul- 
sory abdication  of  the  Chancellor.  It  was  after  an  act 
of  this  kind,  done  at  the  instance  of  the  two  Proctors, 
and  in  despite  of  Duppa,  Laud's  Vice- Chancellor,  that 
the  king  constrained  the  University  to  make  a 
fundamental  innovation  in  its  constitution. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  was,  that  the 
University  was  absorbed  in  the  Colleges.  Soon 
no  person  was  allowed  to  study  in  Oxford,  or  remain 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  except  under  the  con- 
dition of  being  enrolled  in  some  one  or  the  other 
of  these  societies.  This  legislation  put  an  end  to  the 
independent  members  of  the  University,  and  by 
granting  a  monopoly  to  certain  existing  institutions, 
lowered  all  motives  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  And  if  the  teachers  were  bad,  the  rulers 
were  worse. 

The  headship  of  a  college  is  the  best  prize  which 
the  fellows  of  the  society  have  to  bestow.  It  rarely 
involves  duties  of  any  but  the  most  ordinary  and 
routine  kind ;  for  the  fellows  being  equal,  are  natu- 
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rally  jealous  of  the  head  whom  they  have  to  choose, 
and  strive  as  far  as  possible  to  deprive  his  reign  of 
the  functions  of  government.  Nor  is  the  head  inva- 
riably elected  for  literary  or  intellectual  qualifications. 
He  frequently  owes  his  elevation  to  an  intrigue,  and 
over  and  over  again  notable  scandals  have  attended 
the  process  of  his  election.  But  though  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  isolate  each  Head  in  the  society  over 
which  he  presides,  the  Heads  were  collectively  made 
the  governors  of  the  University.  It  was  as  though 
the  several  European  states  succeeded  in  reducing 
their  monarchs  to  nullities  at  home,  and  yet  permitted 
them  as  a  body  to  exercise  absolute  authority  over 
the  general  politics  of  the  whole  continent. 

In  1633,  Laud  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
University.  But  absolute  as  he  now  was  over  Oxford 
and  Dublin,  he  was  still  thwarted  in  the  Colleges 
at  Oxford,  which  though  contained  in  the  University, 
and  by  his  legislation  containing  it,  were  indepen- 
dent corporations,  managing  their  own  affairs,  and 
responsible  to  no  one  except  their  Visitor,  nor  even 
to  him,  except  on  appeal.  In  1636,  therefore.  Laud, 
on  a  hearing  before  the  king  at  Hampton  Court, 
obtained  the  right  as  Metropolitan  to  visit  both 
Universities,  and  thereupon  to  supersede  or  override 
the  functions  of  the  ordinary  judges  of  appeal.  The 
claim,  and  the  grant  of  the  claim,  were  un- 
questionable innovations,  for  it  was  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  academical  franchise  that  no 
ecclesiastical   authority   could    control   the  action   of 
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the  Universities.  But  in  the  days  of  the  High 
Commission  Courts  the  interference  of  the  bishops 
in  matters  of  conduct  was  justified  on  pleas  like 
those  by  which  the  popes  arrogated  the  right  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  all  offences.  Nor  did  this 
plea  rust  for  want  of  use.  So  thorough  a  royalist 
and  churchman  as  Falkland  could  say,  '  that  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  had  opposed  the  papacy  beyond  the  seas, 
in  order  that  they  might  settle  one  beyond  the  water/ 
— meaning  Lambeth. 

The  intimacy  between  Laud  and  Strafford,  then 
President  of  the  North,  and  subsequently  the  king's 
deputy  in  Ireland,  began,  according  to  the  diary,  in 
the  early  part  of  163 1.  He  'held  a  conference  with 
the  President  of  the  North  in  his  little  chamber  in 
London  House,'  and  regularly  corresponded  with  him 
afterwards.  The  principle  of  government  on  which 
the  Churchman  and  the  Politician  agreed  was  simple 
enough.  They  designated  it  as  Thorough.  It  consisted 
in  the  suppression  of  all  right  as  against  the  preroga- 
tive, and  in  the  exercise  of  unsparing  severity  against 
all  opposition.  Strafford,  to  be  sure,  was  incompar- 
ably the  abler  of  the  two ;  but  with  all  his  abilities  he 
laboured  under  the  defect  which  characterises  every 
conservative  politician,  that,  namely,  of  ignorance 
about  the  forces  arrayed  against  him.  Had  he  been 
able  to  save  Charles  from  the  insensate  folly  of  thrust- 
ing, at  Laud's  suggestion,  the  English  Service-book 
upon  the  Scotch  people,  he  would  still  have  failed, 
and  in  the  end  have  paid  for  his  failure  with  his 
I  2 
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head,    or   at   least   with   forfeiture   and   banishment. 
The  Puritans  were  reformers  in  their  way,  and  they 
were  convinced  that  no  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man  could  support  the  prerogative,  as  the  courtiers 
supported  it,  unless  he  were  privileged  or  dishonest. 
They  believed  that   the   Church   and   King  theory, 
which   constituted   the    conservatism   of   that    time, 
had  no  foundation  except  in  ignorance  and  knavery, 
and  they  tried  to  enlighten  the  one,  and  to  crush 
the  other.     Had  StraflPord   remained   in   England — 
he   was   not    Strafford   till  just  before  his  return — 
he  could  not  have  prevented  the  king's  humiliation, 
but   he   might   have    made   it  much  more   gradual, 
and  perhaps  have   even   effected   a  compromise.     It 
is  iiot  impracticable  for  a  public  man,  who  begins 
on   the  popular   and  deserts  to  the  privileged  side, 
to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  and 
even  to  do  the  work  of  the  former,  under  the  pretence 
of  advocating  the   interests  of  the  latter.     But  no 
such  person,  however   much  he  may  strive  to   keep 
the   present   state   of  things  unchanged,    will   ever, 
unless   he   be    madman   or    fool,   seek    to    violently 
impose  on  those  who  repudiate  it,  that  which  he  can 
only  defend  to  those  who  suffer  it.    It  is  not  unnatural 
that  those  who  are  familiar  with  existing  institutions 
should  insist  that  they  work  well,  when  the  public 
good  progresses  in  spite  of  them.     It   is   perfectly 
natural  that  shrewd  politicians  should  play  on  the 
credulity  of  their  dupes  by  asserting  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  such  institutions  cherish  sinister  ends.     But 
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there  never  yet  was  a  statesman  who  has  succeeded 
in  permanently  thrusting  innovations  on  a  reluctant 
people;  and  no  wise  statesman  attempts  to  do  so, 
because  he  knows  that  such  an  attempt  is  perfectly 
certain  to  fail. 

In  1633  the  Lord  Deputy  went  to  Ireland.  He 
thought,  and  constantly  asserted  that  he  thought 
himself  sent  to  a  subject,  but  half-conquered  country, 
which  it  was  his  business  in  the  interest  of  the  king, 
and  dimly,  in  that  of  the  English  nation,  to 
thoroughly  subdue.  That  he  intended  to  forward 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  Anglo-Irish  is  proved 
by  the  patronage  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Irish 
linen  manufactory,  an  industry  which  owes  its  origin 
to  his  policy.  That  he  insulted  the  best  of  the  Irish 
prelates,  and  treated  haughtily  the  ancient  Anglo- 
Irish  nobility,  is  well  known.  He  might,  it  is  true, 
have  thought  this  politic,  but  his  manner  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  an  upstart,  who  was  resolved  to 
excuse  his  antecedents  by  invariable  self-assertion  and 
hauteur;  and  of  a  convert  to  absolutism,  who  was 
determined  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  his  earlier 
attachment  to  liberty,  by  a  rancorous  hostility  to  all 
liberty  and  every  private  right. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  strikes  the  im- 
agination more  forcibly,  than  the  fact  that,  on  the 
first  of  May  1638,  when  the  Scotch  troubles  were 
just  at  their  commencement,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  forbidding  any  person  from  emigrating  to 
New  England,  except  under  licence   of  the  Crown, 
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and  evidence  of  conformity  supplied  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish  from  which  the  intending  emigrant  was  set- 
ting out.  The  folly  of  the  proclamation  was  manifest, 
since  the  best  thing  for  Charles  and  Laud,  whatever 
might  be  said  for  the  country,  was  the  expatriation 
of  such  men  as  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  who  had  resolved 
to  leave  England  for  America,  and  were  prevented 
by  this  proclamation.  But  in  fact,  the  absence  of 
no  man,  however  prominent  he  may  have  been  made 
by  events,  would  have  arrested  political  change,  when 
the  elements  of  strife  were  such  as  those  which  were 
gathered  in  Old  St.  Stephen^s  in  November  1640. 
No  cause  fails  for  lack  of  leaders;  though  it  may 
fail  by  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  those  in  whom 
the  people  have  put  their  confidence.  Had  these 
men  quitted  England,  the  revolution  would  have 
made  progress,  and  other  names  would  have  been 
distinguished,  while  the  same  or  similar  events  would 
have  happened. 

Strafford  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  crisis 
in  which  the  king's  affairs  were  placed  by  the  Scotch 
outbreak,  by  the  enthusiastic  adoption  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  by  the  resistance  which  the 
Scotch  made  to  Hamilton  the  king^s  Commissioner, 
and  by  the  disasters  which  the  temerity  of  Laud 
and  the  infatuation  of  Charles  had  brought  upon 
the  country.  On  Octoljer  5,  1639,  the  king,  with 
infinite  unwillingness,  resolved  on  a  Parliament. 
The  opposition,  though  angry  and  alarmed,  was  not 
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as  yet  prepared  for  extreme  measures.  Parliament 
met  on  April  13,  1640.  But  the  old  question  mast 
needs  be  settled  first — grievance  before  supply.  The 
Lords  were  willing  to  invert  the  order.  The  Commons 
retorted  that  certain  things  must  needs  be  remedied. 
They  were  as  follows.  The  violation  of  privilege  in 
the  suspension  of  Parliament.  Innovations  in  religion. 
Grievances  against  the  property  and  goods  of  the 
king's  subjects.  The  imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  his 
colleagues.  Ship-money.  To  have  granted  supply 
before  these  questions  were  determined  would  have 
been  infatuation.  So  the  king  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament in  person  on  May  5,  published  a  declaration 
of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  this  proceeding, 
and  then,  as  if  to  give  abundant  demonstration 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  him  until  he 
was  disabled  from  doing  mischief,  betook  himself  to 
his  old  practice  of  sending  members  to  the  Tower. 
It  augured  ill  for  the  Church,  that  when  the  House 
of  Commons  was  dissolved,  the  Convocation  of  the 
clergy  continued  to  sit,  and  passed  a  series  of  canons 
for  the  government  of  that  body  whose  destruction 
was  imminent.  Then  came  the  gathering  of  peers 
at  York,  and  the  desperate  but  inevitable  expedient 
of  summoning  another  Parliament. 

The  handwriting  was  now  on  the  wall_,  though 
there  was  no  Daniel  to  interpret  it.  The  men  who 
had  been  dismissed  in  May,  came  back  in  November, 
prepared  for  the  struggle,  and  resolved  to  extort  their 
demands.     It   is    admitted,   on   all  hands,   that   the 
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first  Parliament  of  1640  was  disposed  to  be  con- 
ciliatory. It  was  proved  very  speedily  that  the 
second  would  accept  no  compromise  which  did  not 
secure  public  liberty,  which  did  not  effect  a  thorough 
and  permanent  reform. 

For  nearly  twelve  years  these  islands  were  sub- 
jected to  personal  government.  The  king*  had  chosen 
his  ministers  from  renegades  and  adventurers.  He 
had  allied  himself  with  political  churchmen,  whose 
tenets  were  detested  by  the  people,  whose  pretensions 
were  in  violent  contrast  to  public  liberty.  He  had 
taxed  his  people  without  their  consent,  tampered 
with  or  oppressed  the  municipalities^  and  deported 
remonstrants,  when  he  dared,  to  English  prisons, 
though  he  had  not  ventured  on  hurrying  them  off 
secretly  to  the  pestilential  shores  of  the  tropical 
West.  He  had  distinguished  between  '  Parliamentary 
counsel  and  Parliamentary  control/  between  'liberty 
and  the  abuse  of  liberty,''  and  assured  these  counsel- 
lors that  they  were  in  his  power  for  ^  calling,  sitting, 
and  dissolution.^  He  had  been  exceedingly  averse  to 
interpellations,  and  to  the  assertion  that  his  ministers 
were  responsible.  After  dissolving  one,,  he  had  called 
anotber  Parliament^  and  had  informed  it,  that  he 
must  '  save  that  which  the  follies  of  some  particular 
men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose ; '  a  sentence  which 
in  modern  jargon  is  equivalent  to  the  advice  that 
a  Parliament  should  save  liberty,  while  the  ruler 
is  responsible  for  keeping  order.  He  had  bidden 
his  agents  interruj^t  and  silence  those  who  interfere 
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with  affairs  of  State.  He  had  held  that  '  the  people^s 
liberties  strengthen  the  king^s  prerogative/  but  had 
forgotten  the  liberties  in  the  prerogative.  He  had 
charged  the  Parliament  with  instigating  hatred  and 
contempt  against  his  administration,  had  mutilated 
and  imprisoned  those  private  individuals  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  prosecute.  He  was  dark,  uncer- 
tain, unteachable  ;  and  his  wife  was  a  vain,  handsome, 
imperious  bigot,  who  controlled  what  judgment  he 
had.  He  was  not  indeed^  even  with  his  flatterers 
and  hirelings,  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  though  he  was 
ambitious  of  intermeddling  in  foreign  politics.  In 
1629  he  achieved  a  conj:)  cVetat,  but  he  met  in  1640 
a  hostile  and  determined  Parliament,  which  he  tried 
in  vain  to  coerce.  And,  finally,  he  had  to  deal, 
when  he  confronted  them,  with  men  who  preferred 
conscience  and  right  to  every  earthly  consideration, 
with  men  who  believed  sincerely  in  their  duty  to  God 
and  man. 

Before  these  resolute  and  angry  men,  bent  upon 
taking  vengeance  for  twelve  years'  misrule  and  ty- 
ranny, and  full  of  stern  purpose  against  the  advisers 
of  these  wrongs  and  outrages,  Charles  was  arraigned 
in  the  person  of  his  ministers.  It  was  certain  that 
one  humiliation  after  another  would  be  put  on  the 
unhappy  king,  and  that  the  death  of  Strafford,  the 
imprisonment  of  Laud,  the  permanence  .of  Parlia- 
ment, the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Commission  Court,  and  the  guarantee  of  libei-ty 
against  arbitrary  government,  would  not  satisfy  men 
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who  had  achieved  sudden  freedom  after  so  long*  a 
bondage.  It  has  been  said  that  the  first  error  which 
the  king  committed  was  that  of  abandoning  the 
right  of  dissolution.  But  such  a  concession  was 
inevitable.  Charles  gave  them  what  they  asked, 
and  they,  knowing  that  there  must  be  a  continual 
struggle,  answered  with  the  Remonstrance.  A  month 
afterwards,  and  the  king  puts  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  conciliation  by  attempting  the  arrest  of  the  five 
members.  Goaded  to  this  act  by  the  queen'^s  passion- 
ate reproaches,  while  his  counsels  were  betrayed  by 
Lady  Carlisle,  Charles  committed  the  first  act  of  war, 
and  made  the  quarrel  irreconcileable. 

Before  this,  however,  Strafibrd  had  passed  to  the 
scaffold,  and  Laud  to  the  prison  from  which,  after 
four  years^  detention,  he  also  went  to  his  death. 
It  is  said  that  he  might  have  escaped  had  he 
tried,  but  that  he  preferred  to  abide  his  fortune. 
Whatever  were  his  faults,  no  one  could  charge  him 
with  want  of  fortitude.  He  bore  his  imprisonment 
bravely,  busied  himself  in  writing  an  account  of  his 
troubles,  and  seems  to  have  behaved  with  dignity 
to  those  who  insulted  his  old  age  and  misfortunes. 
He  had  been  an  adviser  of  tyranny,  but  he  had 
none  of  that  cowardly  meanness,  that  abject  crav- 
ing for  forgiveness,  which  the  brutal  instruments 
of  oppression  exhibit  when  they  are  driven  to  ex- 
tremities. Laud  waited  in  Lambeth  till  he  was 
arrested  by  Parliament,  and  went  to  the  Tower  with 
gravity  and  composure.     Jeffreys  disguised  himself 
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as  a  sailor,  and  hid  himself  in  a  pothouse  in  Wap- 
ping. 

The  execution  of  Laud_,  a  man  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  who  had  been  in  prison   more  than  four 
years,   and  who  represented   a   system   now  utterly 
beaten  down  and  powerless,  was  an  act  of  astonishing 
folly.     He  may  have  been  as  criminal  as   Strafford, 
but  he  had   never  been  an  apostate.     He  may  have 
acquiesced  or  counselled  the  misgovernment  of  the 
twelve  years,  but  he  was  one  among  many  counsellors 
who  had  sanctioned  the  same  policy.     It  may  have 
been  necessary  to  put  Strafford  out  of  the  way,  for 
had  he  been  pardoned  after  conviction,  he  would  have 
carried  the  strongest  will  and  the  clearest  head  into 
the  king's  army.     Laud  was  nothing  but  a  power- 
less old  priest,  who  must  after  his  release  have  gone 
into  retirement  and  obscurity.     It  may  be  that  all 
punishment  is  to  be  interpreted  by  considerations  of 
expediency.     It   is  certain   that  all   punishment  in- 
flicted for  political  offences  should  be  measured  by 
nothing  but  expediency,  and  that  in  order  to  obviate 
reaction,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that   such 
punishments  should  be  absolutely  free  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  vindictiveness.     Now  it  is   ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  Laud's  release  could  have  imperilled  pub- 
lic liberty.     It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  doubt  that  his 
execution  was  a  blunder,  committed  in  order  to  gratifv 
sectarian  bitterness.   Could  any  punishment  be  greater 
to  Laud,  than  to  witness  the  absolute  and  irretrievable 
downfal  of  those  projects  which  had  been  the  objects 
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of  his  life  ?     He  wished  to  extend  the  king's  prero- 
gative.    He  had  helped  mightily  towards  reducing 
that  prerogative  to  a  shadow.     He  wished    to    put 
the   Church  into  the  position  which  it  occupied  in 
the  Middle  Ages^  as  it  was  under  the  rule  of  Wyke- 
ham^  Courtenay^  Arundel,  Beaufort,  Morton,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  his  diarj^,  when  he  rejoices  over  the 
promotion  of  Juxon  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer. 
He  lived  to  see  it  an  outlawed  sect,  its  power  anni- 
hilated, its  hierarch}^  proscribed,  its  liturgy  abolished. 
The  Long  Parliament  made  Laud  a  martyr,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  reaction  which  canonized  him. 
It  excused  his  faults,  it  exalted  his  virtues,  it  glori- 
fied   his    memory.      His    perversity    destroyed    the 
Church,  his  violent   death    revived   it.      He   might 
have  had  the  reputation  of  a  meddling  and  intoler- 
ant priest,  and  the  Long  Parliament  did  its  best  to 
make   him    a   saint.     Posterity  would   have  judged 
him  by  the  ruin  which  he  brought  upon  the  institu- 
tions which  he  strove  to  foster.    But  hy  the  ferocity 
of  those  who  hounded  Parliament  on  to  the  vote  of 
December  1644,  he  became  one  of  the  few  prelates 
of  the  Anghcan  communion  who  have  perished  for  the 
Church.     The  execution  of  Laud,  and  his  consequent 
beatification,  have  been  made  a  precedent  for  Anglican 
sacerdotalism,   and   form    an  apology  for  his  public 
career.      But   a   religious,  no  less    than   a   political, 
democracy  ought   never,  by  the   common-sense  rule 
of  self-preservation,  to  imitate  the  severity  of  those 
who  identify  themselves  with  privilege. 
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Lord  Clarendon,,  that  shrewdest  and  meanest  of 
great  names,  has^  in  a  well-known  sentence^  com- 
mented on  the  incapacity  of  clergymen  in  dealing 
with  public  aifairs.  The  passage  has  been  often 
quoted,  in  order  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  clergy- 
men from  civil  rights.  But  the  incapacity  is  pro- 
fessional, and  extends  to  other  occupations  as  well. 
I  am  not  aware  that  wise,  temperate,  even  necessary 
legislation  has  ever  proceeded  in  any  notable  degree 
from  the  overwhelming  presence  of  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Who  would  expect  any  broad 
and  generous  interpretation  of  public  questions  from 
protection  societies  and  trades-unions  ?  Such  clergy- 
men as  now  take  part  in  legislation  are  the  avowed 
representatives  of  a  section,  of  a  special  class-interest, 
and  as  such  invariably  reflect  the  mediocrity  of  that 
class-interest.  If  such  personages  still  were,  as  they 
were  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  entrusted  with  offices 
of  State,  they  would  have  the  same  disposition  to 
interpret  public  policy  as  it  bears  upon  the  authority 
of  the  order  with  which  they  are  permanently  asso- 
ciated. It  is  probable,  since  they  naturally  set  so 
high  a  store  upon  the  tenets  which  they  inculcate, 
that  they  would  be  more  apt  than  other  professional 
persons  to  make  the  material  interests  of  society 
wait  upon  the  policy  of  their  own  order.  In  the 
tacit  bargain  which  now  holds,  under  which  the 
privileged  classes  obtain  the  services  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  Church  claims  protection 
against    all    those    who    do    not    acknowledge    her 
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authority  as  a  political  institution,  one  half  of  the 
English  people  is  forbidden  the  best  advantages  of 
the  highest  education,  one  third  of  all  the  children 
of  England  is  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  primary 
teaching.  Now  such  a  bargain  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
impolitic.  It  imperils  privilege,,  and  discredits  re- 
ligion. 

The  incapacity  on  which  Clarendon  comments  is 
matter  of  degree,  and  attaches  itself  to  any  profes- 
sion, order,  class,  union,  association,  which  strives 
to  vindicate  peculiar  importance  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges to  itself.  But  if  it  is  inexpedient  to  entrust 
the  general  interests  of  society  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
professional  instinct  or  a  privileged  class,  it  is  equally 
inexpedient  to  annex  formal  disabilities  to  any  call- 
ing, order,  or  profession.  It  is  certain,  if  society 
chooses  to  employ  the  services  or  recognise  the 
claims  of  any  class  or  profession,  that  it  vrill  in- 
directly compensate  those  who  are  disabled.  To  cur- 
tail the  civil  rights  of  the  clergy  is  sure  to  enlist 
superstitious  reverence  in  their  favour ;  to  exclude 
them  from  the  direct  competition  of  social  forces,  is 
sure  to  encourage  them  in  claiming,  and  to  justify 
the  public  in  conceding,  supernatural  or  mystical 
powers  in  their  office. 

The  legislature  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from 
practice  at  the  Bar.  It  is  said  that  they  became 
conveyancers,  and  that  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  which 
intolerance  perverted,  those  tortuous  subtleties  which 
have  made  the  English  law  of  real  property  an  in- 
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tolerable  nuisance.  The  legislature  has  narrowed  the 
civil  rights  of  the  clergy;  has  loaded  them  with 
disabilities ;  and  has  striven  to  harden  them  into  a 
caste.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  arrogated  an 
authority  to  which  Laud  and  the  Anglicans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  have  hardly  dared  to 
aspire;  and_,  unless  we  are  grievously  misinformed, 
they  are  steadily  engaged  in  reversing  the  Reformation. 
Perhaps  before  it  is  too  late,  statesmen  may  learn 
that,  as  it  is  unwise  to  entrust  public  interests  to 
professional  prejudice,  so  it  is  not  less  mischievous 
to  erect  an  imperium  in  imperio,  by  rigidly  defining 
the  energies  of  an  aggressive  and  restless  profession, 
and  debarring  it  from  any  other  form  of  public 
activity. 
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At  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  says  Horace 
Walpole  the  yonngeij  parties  were  extinguished. 
Traditions  which  had  separated  men  and  stereotyped 
opinions  for  half  a  century  had  gradually  lost  their 
force.  Thenceforward,  and  on  the  decline  of  these 
traditions^  followed  the  decline  of  that  energy  and 
fidelity  to  principle  which  party  warfare,  whatever  may 
be  its  faults,  tends  to  engender  and  sustain.  There 
was  indeed  a  warfare^  but  it  was  a  battle  of  factions. 
There  was  a  parliament  and  a  government,  but  both 
were  a  chaos  of  intrigues.  There  was  hardly  a  public 
man  who  did  not  betray  his  political  associates. 
During  the  period  with  which  I  am  specially  con- 
cerned, there  was,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  only 
one  man  whom  everybody  twitted  with  perfidy  to- 
wards his  allies,  and  he.  Lord  Sandwich,  merely 
caught  a  nickname.  The  mechanism  by  which  the 
immorality  of  statesmen  is  detected  and  criticised 
was  not  yet  in  being,  or  at  most  was  imperfect  in 
its  action  and  uncertain  in  its  application.  In  our 
days  a  partisan  may  desert  his  associates  once  in 
his  public  life,  and,  joining  others,,  may  in  time  sur- 
vive the  discredit;,  just  as  a  barrister  is  once  allowed  to 
change  his  circuit.     But  a  double  apostasy  is  intoler- 
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able.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  the 
Third''s  reign,  the  best-known  pohticians  turned  their 
coats  freely  and  frequently.  In  fact,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  when  parties 
were  re-formed,  parliament  was  a  mere  faction,  and 
government  a  coalition.  Throughout  this  period,  and 
indeed  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  people  counted 
for  next  to  nothing.  The  only  popular  elements  in 
the  constitution  were  the  county  freeholders  and  the 
franchises  of  a  few  large  towns.  But  these  consti- 
tuencies were  vastly  outnumbered  by  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs.  The  fact  that  there  were  a  few  such 
independent  powers,  saved  the  system  of  representa- 
tion from  degenerating  into  a  total  farce,  and  kept 
alive  in  an  imperfect  form  public  opinion.  These 
free  spirits  held  the  balance  of  power  between  rival 
nobles.  The  personal  authority  of  the  monarch  was 
also  at  this  time  some  check  to  the  intrigues  of  these 
political  gamesters.  They  might  change  their  part- 
ners_,  but  the  king  was  necessarily  consulted  when 
the  cast  of  characters  was  debated.  There  was  good 
reason  for  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative  over 
ministries^  for  the  king  had  every  motive  to  stand 
well  with  the  country.  Ministers  cared  only  to  stand 
well  with  a  degenerate  parliament.  The  strength  of 
a  dynasty  lies  in  its  acceptance  with  the  people; 
but  an  aristocracy  is  more  jealous  of  eminence  and 
popularity  in  the  person  of  any  of  those  who  are 
enrolled  in  it^  than  the  members  of  a  typical  trades- 
union  are  of  piece-work  or  overtime  labour. 
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In  the  days  of  the  Revolution^  and  for  a  generation 
after  it,  there  was  a  real  conflict  of  opinion.  Parties 
must  have  been  evenly  balanced^,  for  the  Jacobites 
nearlj^  succeeded  in  overturning  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment in  the  later  part  of  Anne's  reign.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were  neither 
few  nor  contemptible^  is,  I  believe^  the  true  explana- 
tion of  that  astonishing  perfidy  which  we  now  know 
characterised  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  who  held 
office  under  William  and  corresponded  with  St.  Ger- 
main^s.  It  was  because  he  had  so  few  men  whom 
he  could  trust  that  this  monarch  was  so  much  his 
own  minister.  It  seems  clear  that  he  would  have 
delegated  some  of  that  incessant  labour^  under  which 
he  ultimately  succumbed,  could  he  have  been  secure 
of  his  instruments. 

During  the  reign  of  William^  Anne  was  obliged 
to  defend  her  title  and  that  of  her  son.  She  could 
hardly  have  had  much  affection  for  a  brother  whom 
she  had  seen  only  in  his  infancy,  whose  birth  was 
the  destruction  of  her  liopes^  and  whom  one  party 
at  least  in  England  believed  to  be  supposititious. 
But  after  her  son^s  death,  which  happened  in  July 
1 700,  she  would,  it  seems,  have  furthered  the  restora- 
tion of  her  own  family  rather  than  see  her  crown 
descend  to  a  distant  and  foreign  kinswoman.  She 
was,  however,  irresolute,  and  her  minister  pro- 
crastinated. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Harley  really 
wished  to  save  the  Hanoverian  settlement ;  but  it 
is  morally  certain,  had  Bolingbroke  been  in  Barley's 
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place,  that  a  desperate  effort  would  have  been  made 
to  restore  the  Stuarts.  The  queen  died  suddenly, 
worn  out  by  the  rivalry  of  those  who  could  not 
sacrifice  their  personal  ambition  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  project,  and  George  succeeded  easily. 

Then  came  the  abortive  rebellion  of  17 15,  and  the 
lull  which  follows  failure.  Walpole  knew  that  the 
Jacobites  would  perish  by  inanition^,  if  he  gave  them 
no  opportunity  for  rallying.  Hence  his  policy  was 
peace.  Fortunately^,  Abbe  Fleury,  the  French  mini- 
ster^  agreed  with  him.  The  country  was  prosperous, 
and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth.  Sorely  against  his 
will,  Walpole  was  at  last  driven  into  war.  He  fore- 
saw its  dangers_,  and  constantly  told  the  king  that 
the  last  effort  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  made  in 
England,  when  war  gave  occasion  to  this  diversion. 
The  effort  was  made  in  1745.  At  first  it  almost 
promised  success^  and  the  Hanoverian  family  were 
seriously  alarmed.  George  the  Second,  who  loved 
his  native  country  with  more  intensity  than  he  did 
any  other  object  except  money,  was  on  the  point  of 
flight,  when  Charles  Edward  turned  back  from  Derby 
to  Scotland.  The  retreat  was  followed  by  the  victory 
of  Culloden,  the  severities  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  the  break-up 
of  the  Highland  clans,  and  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Jacobite  hopes.  Henceforth  the  Stuarts  had  no 
adherents  from  whom  help  could  be  expected.  A  few 
noisy  undergraduates  at  Oxford  were  loyal  in  their 
cups  j  a  few  country  gentlemen,  enraged  at  the  land- 
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taxj  cursed  the  dynasty  which  imposed  and  continued 
this  impost;  a  few  nonjuring  clergymen  kept  up 
a  protest  in  honour  of  divine  right;  and  a  few  old 
women  paraded  their  loyalty  to  the  exiled  house. 
These  ladies,  however,  achieved  full  satisfaction  for 
their  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  by  forming  social  coteries. 
In  the  same  w^ay  the  devotees  of  the  older  Bourbons 
sustain  their  cause  by  a  rigid  and  exclusive  etiquette. 
It  is  possible  that  old  women  have  delayed  revolu- 
tions, but  history  records  no  instance  in  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  reversing  a  revolution  which  has 
been  once  effected. 

As  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  1 745  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  Jacobites,  so  the  sudden  death  of  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales  annihilated  the  opposition.  An  ani- 
mosity between  the  king  and  the  heir-apparent  was 
almost  a  tradition  in  the  Hanoverian  family.  During 
the  long  reign  of  George  the  Second,  this  customary 
quarrel  had  been  rancorously  embittered.  The  prince's 
house  was  the  rallying-point  of  the  disaffected  and 
disappointed.  The  king  was  penurious,  and  therefore 
conciliated  those  only  whom  it  w^as  necessary  for  him 
to  employ.  The  prince  w^as  lavish  of  promises,  and 
retained  his  follow^ers  by  the  hope  of  gratifying  their 
political  animcsity  on  their  opponents  whenever  the 
change  should  come.  After  his  death,  a  record  of 
these  pledges  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  the 
gossips  were  amused  at  the  magnificent  hopes  which 
were  nourished  at  Leicester  House.  Whether  he 
would  have  kept  his   word  is  doubtful.     '  He  had,' 
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says  Earl  Stanhope,  '  his  father's  head  and  his 
mother^s  heart/ 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  singularly  unpopular. 
He  had  alienated  Scotland  by  his  victory  at  Culloden 
and  the  harshness  with  which  he  suppressed  the  re- 
bellion. He  had  alienated  England  by  never  getting 
a  victory  anywhere  else.  Delighting  in  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  he  was  either  an  incompetent  or  an 
unlucky  general,  and  the  public,  naturally  enough, 
set  him  down  as  incompetent.  Such  was  also  the 
opinion  of  foreigners.  At  the  battle  of  Eontenoy  an 
English  prisoner  said  to  his  captor^,  '  You  nearly  took 
the  duke.^  '  No/  replied  the  Frenchman,  '  we  took 
good  care  for  that^  he  does  us  more  service  at  the 
head  of  your  armies.'  At  home  the  duke  was  morose, 
reserved,  and  haughty.  He  was  credited  with  dark 
designs.  When  his  nephew,  the  little  prince  George, 
went  to  see  him,  the  duke,  the  chief  ornaments  of 
whose  apartments  were  military  weapons,  showed 
him  a  sword.  The  prince  turned  pale_,  as  though 
his  uncle  was  about  to  murder  him ;  and  the  duke 
bitterly  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  child 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother.  But  there  were 
many  who  affected  to  think  that  the  alarm  was 
natural.  It  is  plain,  however,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  faults  of  capacity  or  'temper  which  cha- 
racterized the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  his  loyalty, 
good  faith,  and  honour  were  unquestionable. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  traditional  feud  of  the 
Hanoverian   house  to   be  renewed   between  the  old 
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king  and  his  grandson.  George  instantly  visited  his 
daughter-in-law^  spoke  and  acted  kindly  to  her^  and 
showed  much  aifection  to  the  prince.  '  He  had 
never/  says  Walpole,  '  acted  the  tender  father^  but 
he  did  the  tender  grandfather.''  He  charged  himself 
at  once  with  the  prince''s  education.  There  was  need 
for  it.  At  eleven  years  old  the  prince  could  not  read. 
His  mastery  over  English  composition  was  always 
imperfect,  and  he  never  could  spell  accurately.  He 
was  always  lethargic.  When  his  preceptor  Scott 
scolded  him  for  his  negligence,  the  prince  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  idleness.  ^No,'  said  the 
teacher;  ^your  brother  Edward,  sir,  is  idle.  You  are 
not  idle^  unless  you  call  going  to  sleep  idle.' 

When  the  prince  came  of  age,  the  king  offered 
him  .3^40,000  a  year,  and  a  separate  establishment. 
He  wished  to  take  him  away  from  his  mother's 
tutelage.  But  the  princess  had  devoted  her  whole  life 
to  gaining  and  keeping  a  mastery  over  her  son.  The 
prince  accepted  his  grandfather's  oifer,  but  begged 
permission  to  remain  with  his  mother;  and  the  king 
permitted  what  he  could  hardly,  in  decency,  refuse. 
So  the  prince  remained  under  the  influence  of  Bute. 

Pelham  died  in  March  1754,  and  the  king  pre- 
dicted, 'Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace."*  Soon 
afterwards  hostilities  broke  out  in  America.  The 
French  and  English  settlers  were  always  wrangling. 
In  May  1754,  Major  Washington,  the  future  founder 
of  the  American  Union,  attacked  a  French  party 
and  killed  their  commanding  officer.      He  narrated 
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the  circumstance  in  a  despatch^  the  language  of  which 
was  greatly  ridiculed  at  the  time.  In  the  following 
July  he  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  on  the 
western  borders  of  Virginia.  These  events  ushered 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  during  which  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  was  nearly  doubled.  The  necessity 
which  arose  for  making  provision  against  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  this  debt  led  to  the  imposition 
of  duties  on  the  colonists ;  and  this  policy  effected 
the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
plantations,  and  finally  their  separation. 

The  Seven  Years^  War  was  commenced  recklessly. 
In  the  spring  of  1755  a  French  squadron  sailed  to 
America,  and  the  British  followed  it.  The  first 
hostilities  were  marked  by  Howe^s  naval  victory  in 
July.  '  The  French/  says  Walpole^  ^  meditated  the 
war;  we  began  it.'  It  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  colonial  quarrel.  As  far  as  this  country 
was  concerned,,  the  chief  theatres  of  the  struggle  were 
America  and  India.  In  both  the  fortunes  of  England 
were  in  the  ascendant.  But  the  success  was  fatal.  The 
East  India  Company  was  ruined  by  its  victories,  and 
the  transatlantic  empire^  which  Pitt's  administration 
took  so  much  pains  to  create,  was,  shortly  afterwards^ 
violently  estranged  from  its  foundtrs,  and  achieved 
independence  after  a  costly  and  protracted  struggle. 

Before  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  of  age,  it  became 
necessar}^;  in  order  to  provide  against  the  risk  of  the 
king^s  death,  to  create  a  regency.  All  the  precedents 
were  in  favour  of  appointing  the  princess  uncle  re- 
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gent.  During'  the  nonage  of  Richard  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  Sixth,  the  nearest  male  relations  of  these 
monarchs  constituted  the  regency^  though  the  widow 
of  the  Black  Prince  w^as  alive  in  the  one  case, 
Catherine  of  France  in  the  other.  The  same  rule 
was  adopted,  though  the  precedents  were  ill-omened, 
in  the  later  instances  of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  Edward 
the  Sixth.  In  the  present  case  the  uncle  \Aas  the 
unpopular  Duke  of  Cumberland.  It  speaks  much  for 
the  dislike  which  w^as  entertained  towards  the  Duke, 
that,  in  the  face  of  these  precedents,  the  princess  was 
appointed  regeot,  the  duke  being  put  at  the  head 
of  the  council.  The  promoters  of  the  measure  strove 
to  annex  a  clause,  inflicting  the  penalties  of  prae- 
munire, i.e.  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  and  per- 
petual imprisonment,  on  any  person  who  proposed 
any  alteration  in  the  Eegency  Bill.  This  absurd 
clause  was,  how^ever,  abandoned.  Of  necessity  the 
duke  was  made  presumptive-regent  of  the  Electorate, 
since,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  Hanover, 
a  woman  could  neither  be  Elector  nor  regent  of  that 
principality.  This  fortunate  limitation  severed  Han- 
over, ( n  the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign,  from 
the  British  crown. 

George  the  Second  died  suddenly  on  the  morning 
of  October  25,  1760,  at  the  moment  when  the  glory 
of  the  British  victories  was  the  freshest.  The  news 
was  sent  to  the  prince,  as  he  was  riding,  by  the 
Princess  Amelia,  in  a  form  which  had  been  concerted 
previously  between  them.    Without  showing  surprise 
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or  emotion^  without  dropping*  a  word^  George  turned 
to  his  groom,  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and  rode  back 
to  Kew.  Then  dismounting  he  told  the  groom,  ''  I 
have  said  this  horse  was  lame,  and  I  forbid  you  to 
say  the  contrary/  He  then  went  to  his  mother's 
house,  and  showed  marked  kindness  to  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  When  Seeker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  offered  his  congratulations  in  the  name 
of  the  council  on  his  accession,  the  new  king  ex- 
pressed a  fear  lest  the  selection  of  the  prelate  was 
a  slight  on  the  duke.  He  did  not  see  that  the  arch- 
bishoj)  was  chosen  from  motives  of  delicacy,  the  council 
wishing  to  save  the  duke  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
gratulating his  nephew  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

Pitt,  the  life  and  strength  of  the  government  and 
of  the  war,  was  uncertain,  as  Walpole  was  in  a  similar 
emergency,  as  to  the  feelings  which  the  new  king 
would  entertain  towards  him.  George^s  first  act  was 
ominous  enough,  for  he  named  Lord  Bute  of  his 
cabinet  at  the  first  council  which  he  held.  Now  Pitt 
was  in  some  measure  aware  that  Bute  detested  the 
war,  and,  following  the  traditions  of  the  Tories  of 
Anne^s  reign,  who  negotiated  the  slovenly  and  dis- 
creditable peace  of  Utrecht,  that  he  would  seek  to 
put  an  end  to  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  theory  of  an  exalted  prerogative.  That 
such  was  the  view  entertained  at  the  court  of  the 
princess  is  to  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  when  the 
peace  was  ultimately  completed,  the  princess  ex- 
claimed, ^  Now  my  son  is  king  of  England.'' 
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This  hostility  to  Pittas  policy  was  early  exhibited. 
Bute  drew  up  the  speech  to  the  council,,  in  which 
the  king  spoke  of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  and 
expressed  his  wish  for  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace.  After  three  hours^  altercation^  and  with  in- 
finite difficulty^  Pitt  induced  the  king  to  submit  to 
an  alteration  in  the  printed  copy^  by  adding  '  but 
a  just  and  necessary^  war^  and  'in  concert  with  my 
allies''  to  his  aspirations  for  peace. 

Against  this  influence,  Pitt  proposed  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  that  they  two  should  act  in  concert. 
The  minister  must  either  have  been  desperate  or 
singularly  injudicious.  Newcastle  was  a  vain,  gossip- 
ping,  foolish  intriguer,  who  had  neither  intelligence,  ; 
honour,  or  consistency.  By  profession  a  Whig,  born 
to  an  estate  of  j6;^30,ooo  a  3^ear,  which  he  inherited 
in  his  youth,  and  patron  of  more  rotten  boroughs 
in  England  than  any  other  person,  he  was  necessarily 
a  man  of  influence,  and  could  alwa}  s  command  a 
place  in  those  governments  which  the  Hanoverian 
d^Tiasty  formed.  But  he  did  his  best  to  neutralise 
these  gifts  of  fortune  by  his  ignorance,  his  vanity, 
and  his  insincerity.  His  career  had  been  long.  He 
had  taken  part  against  the  Jacobites  in  the  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne.  He  had  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  George  the  Second  and 
his  son.  He  had  served  and  betrayed  minister  after 
minister.  Walpole  the  elder  had  said  that  bis  name 
was  perfldy.  His  awkward  affectations  of  manner, 
his    clumsy,  silly  procrastination,  were  ridiculed   by 
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Walpole^s  rival,  Lord  Wilmington.  "What  was  said 
of  Legg-e  might  have  been  more  truly  said  of  him — 
that  he  had  served  more  masters  than  any  man  in 
England^  and  never  could  get  a  character  from  any 
of  them.  '  He  was/  says  Mr.  Donne,  ''an  invertebrate 
animal.''  Newcastle  declined  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Great  Commoner.  The  question  of  the  day,  according 
to  a  lady  wit  of  that  time,  was  what  the  king  should 
burn  in  his  chamber ;  Scotch,  Newcastle^,  or  pit  coal. 
Lord  Bute  was  a  Scotch  peer,  made  rich  by  a 
lucky  marriage,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  prince,  if 
we  can  trust  a  story  related  of  him,  thought  but 
meanly  of  his  servant;  telling  him  that  he  was 
fit  to  be  steward  in  some  petty,  pompous,  formal 
court,  and  nothing  more.  After  the  princess  death, 
he  was  taken  into  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
widow,  and  absolutely  ruled  the  establishment.  Ru- 
mour assigned  this  intimacy  to  the  existence  of 
tenderer  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  princess.  I 
mention  this,  not  because  I  put  the  slightest  credence 
in  the  scandal  which  was  so  plentifully  uttered  about 
the  reputation  of  the  princess,  but  because,  as  the 
rumour  was  generally  credited  at  the  time,  and  freely 
talked  about,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  court,  without  taking  notice  of  one 
among  the  causes  of  the  reaction  felt  against  George 
the  Third  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  The 
technical  language  of  our  constitution  avers  that 
monarchs  can  do  no  wrong.     The  gossip  of  the  time 
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in  which  they  live  is  certain  to  credit  them  continu- 
ally with  vices  in  which  they  do  not  indulge,  and  in 
faults  which  they  do  not  commit. 

Almost  every  writer  of  the  time  comments  on  the 
imbecility  and  arrogance  of  Lord  Bute.  A  court 
favourite  is  always  odious,  and  Bute  was  particularly^ 
odious  to  his  equals  and  to  the  people  at  large.  He 
provoked  more  people  than  he  offended,  and  offended 
every  one  he  met.  He  was  supposed  to  dictate  every 
word  which  the  king  said,  and  to  prompt  him  to 
every  thing  he  did.  He  was  credited  with  the  in- 
tention of  supplanting  Pitt,  whom  the  people  de- 
lighted to  honour,  partly  because,  in  an  age  of  official 
corruption,  Pitt  was  singularly  pure ;  partly  because 
he  was  resolute,  energetic,  and  successful.  Again, 
Bute  was  reputed  to  show  unbounded  favour  towards 
his  fellow-countrymen,  whom  the  English  believed 
to  be  Jacobites,  rebels,  and  foreigners.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  that  most  leading  Scotchmen  at 
that  time  belonged  to  the  Tory  party,  and  had  no 
great  s}Tnpathy  with  those  principles  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  which  had  hitherto  been  the  guarantees  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  Now,  it  was  impossible  that 
a  Scotchman,  a  royal  favourite,  and  a  Tory  could  be 
popular  in  England  more  than  a  century  ago.  But 
Bute  aggravated  the  hostility  entertained  against 
him  by  the  incaution  of  his  arrogance. 

Bute,  it  is  clear,  aimed  at  a  fusion  of  parties.  He 
saw  that  Jacobitism  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, if  the  king  or  his  ministers  would  be  at  the 
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pains  to  effect  such  a  result,  to  revive  much  of  the 
X30wer  which  had  once  been  wielded  by  the  Stuarts. 
The  governing  famihes  were  divided  by  factions. 
The  Tories,  long  excluded  from  power,  were  willing 
to  support  a  sovereign  who  was  English  at  least, 
and  whose  claims  to  allegiance  were  strengthened  by 
a  long  prescription.  The  Whigs  had  possessed  power 
so  long,  that  they  were  disorganised  and  enfeebled. 
They  had  clung  to  it  so  long  that  they  were  dis- 
credited, for  there  is  nothing  which  makes  states- 
men more  unpopular  in  England  than  a  manifest 
hunger  for  office.  But,  above  all  things,  the  court 
and  the  ministry  were  exceedingly  powerful,  because 
the  House  of  Commons  was  prodigiously  corrupt,  and 
utterly  subservient.  Every  commission,  from  that  of 
general  to  a  cornet  or  ensign,  could  be  revoked  at  the 
monarch's  pleasure.  '  The  king,'  said  one  minister, 
^  cannot  trust  his  army  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
votes  in  Parliament  against  him.'  Offices  conferred  for 
services  to  the  public,  or  for  services  rendered  to  a 
political  party,  were  freely  given  to  adherents,  and  as 
freely  taken  away  from  malcontents.  If  a  peer  went 
into  opposition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  lord-lieutenancy 
or  was  disgraced  by  finding  his  name  erased  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors.  When  the  elder  Fox 
took  office  with  Bute  after  Pitt's  retirement,  he  pur- 
sued, with  the  keenest  and  most  unforgiving  rancour, 
every  person  whom  he  disliked  or  suspected,  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  ruin  his  opponents,  their  relations, 
and  their  friends. 
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In  the  election  which  followed  on  the  king's  ac- 
cession, both  the  court  and  private  individuals  went  to 
greater  lengths  in  bribery  than  on  any  occasion  before. 
It  was  important  to  the  Crown  that  the  new  policy 
of  exalting  the  royal  prerogative  should  have  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  supporters.  The  planters 
and  traders  had  grown  rich  during  the  fifty  years 
before  the  accession  of  George  III^  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  purchase  of  constituencies.  One 
of  those  who  had  on  a  previous  occasion  squandered 
a  vast  sum  on  elections,  '  General  Clive,  was  now 
returned^  covered/  says  Walpole,  '  all  over  with 
estates  and  diamonds.  If  a  beggar  asks  charity, 
he  says^  ''  Friend,  I  have  no  small  brilliants  about 
me.'"*^  George  was  a  thrifty  monarch,  but  his  ex- 
penses in  manipulating  the  constituencies  caused  those 
pecuniary  difiiculties  which  were  exposed  in  1778. 

No  doubt_,  as  we  have  lately  been  informed,  if 
tbere  were  no  gentlemen  to  buy  seats,,  there  would 
be  no  seats  to  be  sold.  But  when  parliamentary 
corruption  is  unchecked^  the  demand  for  venal  con- 
stituencies is  speedily  answered  by  supply.  Sud- 
bury, always  a  borough  of  evil  report,  absolutely 
advertised  itself  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  city 
of  Oxford  offered  to  return  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton 
and  Mr.  Lee,  provided  they  would  contribute  ^7500 
between  them  towards  paying  off  the  debts  of  the 
corporation.  These  gentlemen  thought  the  price  too 
high.  The  city  then  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Abingdon.     The 
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bargain^  somehow  or  the  other,  hecame  known,  and 
the  mayor,  Philip  Ward,  and  nine  of  the  corporation 
were  summoned  before  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
appeared,  confessed  their  offence,  expressed  their  con- 
trition, and  were  sent  to  Xewgate  for  five  days.  In 
this  prison  they  completed  that  bargain  with  the  Duke 
of  Marlborouo-h  which  the  accidental  zeal  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  detected  and  temporarily  suspended. 

From  our  point  of  view  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  corporation  of  Oxford  was  re- 
primanded so  severely  for  this  transaction.  V^  hat 
they  did  was  done  all  over  England  and  Scotland. 
Rich  men  bought  boroughs  as  they  bought  estates, 
or  purchased  next  presentations  from  the  patrons 
of  these  sham  constituencies.  Men  invested  in  a 
parliamentary  seat  as  they  did  in  any  kind  of  specu- 
lative stock,  and  frequently  found  the  venture  a 
success.  If  a  member  were  useful  to  a  ministry, 
he  could  always  procure  value  for  his  vote  and  sup- 
port. If  it  were  desirable  to  diminish  the  scandal 
of  the  bribe,  there  was  an  expedient  ready,  that  of 
quartering  the  political  client  on  the  Irish  Exchequer. 

Sometimes  the  king  or  his  ministers  treated  with 
their  faithful  Commons  in  a  more  general  way.  When 
Bute  and  Eox  were  about  negotiating  the  peace  of 
Paris,  they  were  afraid  that  some  of  their  followers 
might  prove  untrustworthy ;  and  they  could  esti- 
mate the  market  value  of  others  as  well  as  certain 
legal  firms  in  London  are  said  to  know  the  exact 
price  which  is  even  now  exacted  from  candidates  at 
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certain  boroughs.  So  they  opened  a  bureau  at  the 
Pay  Office^  and  in  one  morning,  ^lai  tin,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  paid  away  ^'25.000  in  notes  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  have  been 
from  some  other  feeling  than  pride  in  the  dignity  of 
their  situation  which  induced  the  House  to  resent  and 
persecute  so  bitterly _,  as  a  gross  and  scandalous  breach 
of  privilege,  any  publication  of  their  proceedings. 

There  was  little  mutual  respect  among  men  who 
in  the  main  had  no  self-respect.  It  was  matter  of 
regret  among  some  of  the  older  members^  that  the 
real  business  of  the  House  rarely  commenced  before 
three  o''clock.  But  when  the  members  did  debate, 
they  indulged  in  rough  personalities,  frequently,  it 
njust  be  admitted,  relieved  by  genuine  wit.  K  it  was 
an  age  of  perfidy,  of  coarseness,  of  faction,  it  was  also 
a  time  in  which  pungent  and  ready  repartee  was 
cultivated  as  it  never  has  been  since.  Of  this  wit, 
grossness,  insolence,  violence,  no  man  was  a  greater 
master  than  Wilkes. 

John  Wilkes,  born  in  February  1727,  was  the 
second  son  of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  distiller,  who,  having 
amassed  a  moderate  fortune,  resided  at  Leighton 
Buzzard  in  Bucks.  The  father  was  a  strict  Dissenter. 
He  sent  his  son  to  a  school  in  Hertford,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Leyden,  at  that  time  the  University  in 
which  Dissenters''  sons,  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity from  the  English  establishments,  learnt  their 
Humanities.  As  a  Dissenter,  Wilkes  adopted  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which,  with 
L  2 
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all  his  faults  and  vices_,  lie  steadily  maintained.  In 
his  worst  days  he  annually  subscribed  twelve  guineas 
to  a  fund  for  the  supporting  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  Dissenters. 

When  he  was  twenty- two  years  of  age  he  con- 
tracted a  marriage  with  a  lady  eleven  years  older 
than  himself.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
married  his  wife  in  order  to  enjoy  her  fortune  and 
to  break  her  hearty  or  that  she  married  him  because 
she  was  fascinated  with  his  appearance  and  manner. 
John  Wilkes  was  at  that  time  understood  to  be  the 
carefully  educated  son  of  a  strict  Dissenter,  and  in 
all  likelihood  had  given  no  indication  of  the  peculiar 
reputation  which  he  would  rapidly  achieve.  Miss 
Mead  could  not  have  married  him  for  his  beauty, 
for  he  was  immeasurably  ugly.  His  early  manner 
was  awkward,  and  he  squinted  detestably.  His 
transcendent  wit,  and  his  more  astonishing  impu- 
dence, were  aftergrowths.  These  two  people  might 
have  lived  happily  and  obscurely,  if  Wilkes  had 
needed  to  work  for  his  living.  As  it  was,  he  first 
lived  on  his  wife's  fortune,  and  afterwards  on  his 
wits.  So  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London  in 
Red  Lion  Court,  where  his  daughter  was  born,  and 
where  Mrs.  Wilkes  attempted  to  regulate  her  house- 
hold with  strictness  and  decorum. 

In  a  short  time,  the  agreeable  manners  and  lively 
conversation  of  young  Wilkes  gained  him  the  inti- 
macy of  several  notorious  persons,  called,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  ^  men  of  wit  and  pleasure.'  Among 
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these  were  Thomas  Potter  (son  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood  (subsequently  Lord  Despenser),  Sir  William 
Stanhope,,  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton,  and  Paul  White- 
head. The  company  of  these  men,  who  frequented 
Wilkes^s  house,  (now  in  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, a  street  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  town,)  would  have  been  accept- 
able to  no  woman  of  good  character,  least  of  all  to 
one  who  was,  like  Mrs.  AVilkes,  pious  and  severe. 

Sir  Francis  Dashwood  hired  and  repaired  Med- 
menham  Abbey,  formerly  a  religious  house,  and 
situated  near  Henley-on-Thames,  upon  the  Bucking- 
hamshire bank  of  the  river.  Here  Dashwood  and 
some  dozen  other  men,  of  whom  Wilkes  was  one, 
established  a  club,  called  first  the  '  Young  Travel- 
lers,'' afterwards  the  '  Dilettanti,-*  but  also  known  as 
the  '  Medmenham  Monks.''  Parodying  the  dress  and 
rule  of  the  Franciscans,  these  men  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  grossest,  the  most  scandalous,  and  the 
most  profane  debauchery.  They  affected  to  do  re- 
verence to  a  statue  of  the  Yenas  de  Medieis,  and 
to  adopt  as  their  rule  the  motto  of  Rabelais,  '  Fay 
ce  que  voudras.^  When  reproached  for  his  unpar- 
alleled profligacy,  even  among  these  unbridled  liber- 
tines. Potter  used  to  apologise,  '  Consider,  I  was 
bred  a  monk.^  Dashwood,  who  afterwards  figured 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Bute's  govern- 
ment, and  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  five  figures 
was    an    impenetrable    secret    to   him,   was    known 
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for  having  concocted  a  scandalous  practical  joke  at 
Rome.  It  was  then  a  custom^  perhaps  still  is,  for 
persons  to  assemble  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday 
at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  as  each  entered,  to  take 
a  small  whip  from  the  priest  at  the  door,  in  order 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  self-flagellation  in  the 
dark.  Dash  wood  entered  in  disguise,  and  then  draw- 
ing a  stout  English  horsewhip  from  under  his  gar- 
ment, began  to  belabour  the  penitents  right  and 
left  with  all  his  might.  Even  at  this  time  the 
typical  Englishman  had  established  his  reputation 
on  the  Continent  for  outrageous  misconduct. 

In  1754,  Wilkes  stood  for  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and 
failed.  He  polled  192  votes  at  the  cost  of  near 
a^5ooo.  Shortly  afterwards  he  and  his  wife  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  Wilkes  stipulating  to  pay  her 
an  annuity.  Of  this,  to  his  early  disgrace  (it  was 
afterwards  a  small  matter  by  comparison),  he  tried 
to  deprive  her.  Ultimately,  he  was  restrained  only 
by  a  threat  that  he  would  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt by  the  Chancery  unless  he  desisted  from  an- 
noying his  wife.  He  then,  in  1757,  stood  for  Ayles- 
bury, represented  up  to  this  time  by  Potter,  who 
went  to  Oakhampton  in  order  to  make  way  for  his 
friend.  This  election  cost  him  .^7000,  and  he  be- 
came deeply  involved  in  debt.  By  the  influence  of 
Dashwood  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Bucks  militia  in  1 758,  and  on  Dashwood's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  became 
colonel  of  the  same  regiment. 
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Wilkes  was  now  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  courted  by 
men  who  wished  to  get  favours  done  them.  There 
is  extant  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Smollett, 
in  which  the  latter  begged  him  to  interpose  his  good 
offices  in  order  to  effect  the  release  of  Johnson^'s  black 
servant^  who  had  been  taken  by  a  press-gang.  In 
a  short  time  Smollett,  who,  despite  his  great  genius 
as  a  novelist — there  is  hardly  any  work  of  fiction 
which  contains  such  a  wealth  of  humour  as  ^  Humphrey 
Clinker'' — was  a  political  hireling  of  the  least  re- 
spectable type,  quarrelled  with  Wilkes,  and  maligned 
him  in  a  paper  devoted  to  Bute's  interests,  and  known 
as  '  The  Briton.'  It  was  to  avenge  himself  on  Smollett 
and  his  associates  that  Wilkes  retaliated  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  '  North  Briton/  in  which,  after  affecting 
at  first  to  be  a  Scotchman,  he  ridiculed  and  vilified 
the  Scotch  people  in  the  coarsest,  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  wittiest  vein.  And  as  Wilkes  was 
doing  his  best  to  further  the  interests  of  his  friends 
and  clients,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  strive  to 
promote  his  own  ends.  He  therefore  solicited  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  But 
he  failed,  for  Pitt  and  Temple,  the  latter  Wilkes's 
constant  friend  and  patron,  appointed  Henry  Gren- 
ville,  their  relation,  to  the  office.  Perhaps  they  were 
afraid  of  exposing  Wilkes  to  Oriental  temptations. 

George  the  Second  died,  and  his  grandson  suc- 
ceeded. Then  began  the  administration  of  the  king's 
favourite  and  the  king's  friends.      Lord  Bute,  who 
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was  not  a  peer  of  Parliament^,  and  at  first  held  only 
an  office  in  the  household,  was^  or  was  reputed  to 
be,  a  Jacobite.  So  were  his  associates,  if  indeed  at 
that  time_,  and  with  the  memory  of  the  march  to  Derby 
fresh  in  their  minds^  the  English  people  distinguished 
willingly  between  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites.  It  was 
currently  averred  that  the  young  king  was  surrounded 
by  men  whose  principles  were  unfriendly  to  those 
on  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Hanoverian  family 
ought  to  rely  for  its  political  existence.  It  was 
known  that  they  were  striving  to  introduce  those 
high  theories  of  prerogative  which  prevailed  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Stuart  kings^  and  this  in  the  person 
of  a  monarch  whose  dynasty  was  founded  on  the 
proscription  of  prerogative  altogether.  In  a  short 
time  this  interested  or  genuine  alarm  was  justified 
by  the  audacious  acts  of  Bute  and  Bute^s  successors. 
And  yet,  after  all,  so  mischievous  is  reaction  in 
politics,  the  partial  success  of  this  movement  gave  a 
long  vitality  to  the  political  theories  of  those  Tory  ad- 
ministrations which  wore  continued,  with  scarce  any 
interruption,  through  the  reigns  of  George  III  and 
his  eldest  son.  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Georges,  the  government  was  generally  Whig;  during 
the  reigns  of  the  last  two,  the  prerogative  was  not 
infrequently  strained  to  the  utmost. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  new  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  exceedingly  unpopular.  The  merchants 
stuck  up  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  ''No  petticoat 
government,  no  Scotch  favourite.''     When  the  King 
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went  to  see  his  mother,  the  mob  asked  him,  in  the 
coarsest  phrase^  whether  he  was  weaned.  Nor  did 
this  feeling  wear  out  as  time  passed  on.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  a  member  alluded,  in  a  fictitious 
story,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, to  the  gossip  of  a  scandalous  familiarity  between 
the  princess  dowager  and  Bute.  In  the  city  they 
toasted  '  Wit,  beauty,  virtue,  and  honour/  ironically 
intending  the  king,  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  the' 
favourite.  For  years  it  was  a  familiar  practice  with 
the  London  mob  to  burn  a  petticoat  and  a  jack-boot, 
the  symbols  under  which  the  people  designated  the 
king^s  mother  and  his  favourite.  But,  perhaps,  no 
insult  was  more  outrageous  than  that  of  Wilkes. 
He  reprinted  Ben  Jonson's  play,  '  The  Fall  of  Morti- 
mer,^ and  dedicated  it  to  the  minister.  Describing 
the  scandals  which  disgraced  the  royal  house  in  the 
early  days  of  Edward  III,  he  congratulated,  with 
bitter  irony,  the  English  nation  on  the  fact  that 
in  these  days  no  similar  scandal  had  arisen ;  and  in 
the  same  vein  complimented  Bute  on  his  integrity 
and  patriotism,  on  his  love  of  liberty,  on  the  purity 
of  his  administration,  on  his  transcendent  abilities, 
on  the  utter  inferiority  of  those  whom  he  had  dis- 
placed, and  on  the  great  capacity  of  his  colleagues. 

Bute  soon  made  himself  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  his  intrigues,  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  dismissed;  and  soon  after.  Lord 
Holdernesse,  Secretary  of  State,  the  favourite  step- 
ping into  the  latter  office.     Then  the  king's  marriage 
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was  negotiated.  It  seems  that  George  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  marry  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  But  Bute 
negotiated  a  marriage  for  him  with  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 

When  the  fact  was  announced^  *"  not  six  men  in 
England/  says  Walpole^  'knew  of  the  lady's  existence.' 
The  business  had  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  CoL 
Graeme,  a  notorious  Scotch  Jacobite.  When  Graeme 
returned  to  Scotland  in  peace^  Hume  the  historian 
complimented  him  on  the  change  in  his  occupation. 
^  I  congratulate  you,  Colonel  Graeme,'  said  he^  '  on 
having  exchanged  the  dangerous  employment  of 
making  kings  for  the  more  lucrative  province  of 
making  queens.''  If  Walpole^s  description  of  the  young 
queen^s  looks  is  to  be  trusted,  the  ironical  toast  of  the 
London  citizens  had  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  king 
was  married,,  and  bystanders  remarked  that  he  could 
not  conceal  his  confusion  when^  during  the  English 
wedding  service,  allusion  was  made  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah. 

On  October  2  Pitt  retired  from  office.  He  had 
been  urgent  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  against  Spain,  and  gave  his  voice  for  instant 
war.  Bute  desired  peace.  Besides,  he  knew  nothing 
— as  he  said — of  the  family  compact  which  consti- 
tuted the  casus  helli.  Pitt  accepted  a  peerage  for  his 
wife^  and  a  pension  of  .^''3000  a  year  for  three  lives. 
Bute  took  care  to  advertise  all  the  facts  in  the 
Gazette.  But  the  popularity  of  the  Great  Commoner 
was  not  seriously  affected  by  this  occurrence.     It  was 
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believed  that  lie  was  ousted  from  office  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  favourite,  and  the  City  of  London 
publicly  thanked  him  for  seeking  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  England. 

In  1761^  Wilkes  was  returned  again  for  Aylesbury, 
unojoposed,  with  Ellis_,  and  Parliament  met  on  Nov.  3. 
He  then  took  occasion^  no  doubt  in  the  interest  of 
Pitt,  to  criticise  the  king^s  speech  in  the  debate  on 
the  address.  As  yet  this  line  of  action  was  not 
dangerous.  Later  on,  Wilkes  found  out  to  his  cost 
what  the  risks  are  when  a  ministry  has  determined 
on  maintaining  its  power  under  the  shadow  of  the 
king's  prerogative  and  a  politician  has  no  friends  in 
the  House.  War  was  declared  against  Spain  on 
Jan.  2,  1762.  On  May  26  Newcastle  resigned^  having 
clung  to  office  long  after  his  influence  had  passed 
away,  and  Bute  became  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality 
prime  minister.  Soon  afterwards  he  got  the  Garter, 
and  Wilkes  began  his  famous  series  of  Saturday  dis- 
quisitions on  Politics^  under  the  title  of  the  '  North 
Briton.'  The  first  was  published  on  June  5,  1762, 
the  last,'=the  celebrated  No.  45,  on  April  23,  1763.  \ 
The  coalition  between  Bute  and  Fox  was  followed 
by  a  furious  political  persecution.  Walpole  alleges 
that  the  latter  glutted  his  revenge  to  satiety.  He 
turned  Newcastle  and  Eockiugham  out  of  their  lieu- 
tenancies. The  timely  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  saved  this  peer  from  an  equally  contemp- 
tuous dismissal.  The  Tories,  it  is  said,  w^ere  afraid 
of  Fox^  knowing  the  mischief  he   had  done  them. 
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But  they  forgot  that  the  zeal  of  a  renegade  is  far 
more  active  than  the  best  energies  of  a  consistent 
partisan.  Meanwhile  the  unpopularity  of  the  minister 
and  his  allies  increased.  In  the  cider  countries, 
where  a  new  excise  had  been  levied,,  the  populace 
dressed  up  a  figure  in  a  Scotch  plaid  and  blue  ribbon, 
leading  an  ass  royally  crowned.  But  Bute  was  bent 
on  negotiating  a  peace  with  France.  He  carried  it 
by  Pitt's  assistance,  who  came  to  the  House  in  his 
goutiest  dress,  and  spoke  in  his  most  theatrical  man- 
ner for  three  hours  and  a  half.  ^They  call  him  the 
arch  patriot^'  said  one  of  his  hearers^  '  but  an  archer 
patriot  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  purpose  if 
he  had  talked  for  twenty  minutes  only.'  Bute,  who 
described  Dash  wood  as  ^  his  Chancellor,'  committed 
the  crowning  offence  of  egotism  by  stating  that  he 
wished  his  epitaph  to  run  —  'Here  lies  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  who,  in  concert  with  the  king's  ministers, 
made  the  peace.'  But  on  April  7,  1763,  he  notified 
his  resignation. 

He  was  succeeded  by  George  Grenville,  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  and  political  character  were  equally 
criticised  by  Horace  Walpole.  He  speaks  of  Gren- 
ville^s  livid  smile,  and  of  his  hollow,  cruel,  rotten 
heart ;  adding  that  '  he  was  rapacious,  parsimonious, 
self-conceited,  implacable,  and  unprincipled.'  A  cen- 
tury ago  men  had  no  scruple  in  blackening  their 
political  rivals.  The  kindest  nickname  which  Gren- 
ville won  was  given  him  by  Pitt,  who,  when  the 
Secretary   repeatedly  asked   where   they   should   lay 
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the  taxes,  interrupted,  mimicking  his  voice,  '  Gentle 
Shepherd,  tell  me  where  ?'  Thenceforward,  Grenville 
was  the  '  gentle  shepherd/  After  his  nominal  retire- 
ment^ however,  Bute  was  believed  to  be  behind  the 
scenes,  and  to  act  as  the  wire-puller  of  the  ministry. 

A  fortnight  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute 
the  celebrated  No.  45  appeared.  It  was  the  close  of 
a  series  of  smart  political  criticisms,  which  the  custom 
of  the  day  called  libels.  They  were  not  indeed  nearly 
so  saucy  as  the  quips  of  modern  political  comedy.  If 
the,  jest  were  thought  good  enough  for  insertion,  no 
one  would  now-a-days  take  serious  offence  at  such  a 
mock  epitaph  as  this  :  '  Died  Mr.  John  Bull,  a  very 
worthy  plain  honest  old  gentleman  of  Saxon  descent. 
He  was  choked  by  inadvertently  swallowing  a  thistle, 
which  he  had  placed  by  way  of  garnish  on  the  top  of 
his  salad.^ 

The  court,  the  favourite,  and  the  ministry  were 
exasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  language  used  in 
the  famous  No.  45.  Everybody  knew  who  was  the 
author  of  these  obnoxious  papers,  but  no  one  could 
prove  his  knowledge.  The  '  North  Briton'  was  more 
readable  than  the  'Briton,'  Smollett's  paper,  whose 
inspiration  was  borrowed  from  the  Treasury,  or  than 
Mallet  the  poet's  pamphlets.  This  man  had  altered 
his  name  from  Malloch,  and  having  offended  John- 
son's piety  by  editing  Bolingbroke's  works,  was  im- 
mortalized in  the  Dictionary  as  the  illustration  of  the 
word  alias — '  Mallet,  alias,  Malloch.' 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  Lords  Halifax  and  Egre- 
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mont^  ventured  on  a  course  which  was  plainly  despe- 
rate, for  which  there  was  no  precise  precedent,  which 
aroused  the  liveliest  indignation^  and  which  conferred 
on  a  profligate  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  as  Wilkes 
had  now  become,  an  immediate  and  lasting  popula- 
rity, besides  identifying  his  name  with  the  successful 
vindication  of  a  great  constitutional  question.  The 
nation  hated  those  two  men,  as  the  willinor"  tools  of 
Bute,  as  apostates  from  the  principles  of  political 
liberty.  They  accumulated  indignation  on  them- 
selves, and  for  a  time  at  least  gave  enormous  vigour 
to  the  popular  party,  by  an  act  of  official  violence 
and  illegality.  They  issued  a  General  Warrant  against 
the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  No.  45. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Sir  William 
Meredith  in  1764,  that  general  warrants,  i.  e. 
directions  issued  to  certain  law  officers  to  take 
persons  not  named  in  the  instrument  into  custody 
and  to  seize  their  papers  without  specific  information 
laid  against  them,  were  not  unknown  before  the 
celebrated  case  of  Wilkes.  Such  warrants,  applicable 
only  to  offences  of  the  Press,  had  been  obtained 
at  the  Secretary's  office  since  the  Restoration.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  were  justified  by  certain 
clauses  in  the  acts  for  regulating  the  Press.  These 
acts  expired  in  1694,  but  the  practice  continued, 
and  between  1662  and  1763  some  fifty  persons  had 
been  apprehended  under  instruments  many  of  which 
had  no  legal  validity. 

The    warrant,    signed    on    April    30,    1763,    was 
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directed  to  three  ordinary  messengers  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Beneh_,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to  one 
Carrington,  principal  messenger,  and  get  information 
from  him  as  to  whom  they  should  arrest.  In 
pursuance  of  this  writ_,  Leach  and  Kearsley,  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  with 
the  compositors  and  other  artisans  in  the  office, 
were  taken  into  custody.  Then  the  messengers  seized 
Wilkes_,  and  brought  him  before  Lord  Egremont. 
He  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  after  his  place 
of  detention  had  been  changed  four  times  in  twelve 
hours.  His  effrontery,  or  self-possession,  did  not 
desert  him.  He  asked  the  Secretary  to  be  put  into 
the  same  room  as  that  in  wliich  Sir  William 
Wyndham  (Lord  Egremont^s  father)  had  been  con- 
fined, and  at  least  particularly  requested  that  he 
might  have  a  cell  which  had  not  been  previously 
tenanted  by  a  Scotchman. 

News  of  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  was  instantly 
conveyed  to  his  friend  Lord  Temple,  who  forthwith 
instructed  his  solicitor,  one  Beardmore,  to  sue  out 
Habeas  Corpus.  But  in  the  interval,  all  Wilkes's 
papers  were  seized.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord 
Temple  offered  to  become  his  bail  for  .^^100,000. 
It  was  refused,  and  Wilkes  was  watched  night  and 
day  by  two  warders.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
speak  to  him  without  leave  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Tower,  Major  Rainsford,  or  of  Strat- 
ton  the  Tower  constable.  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
was  sued  for  on   May  2nd.     It  was  returned  that 
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he  was  not  in  the  custody  of  the  Conrt.  The  next 
day  another  writ  was  issued^  and  Wilkes  was  pro- 
duced. He  was  however  remanded  to  the  Tower. 
In  the  interval  he  was  dismissed  from  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.  On  May  6th,  he 
was  discharged  on  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Bench.  A  few  days  after  he  was  served  with 
a  subpoena  on  an  information  laid  in  the  Court 
of  Kings's  Bench  by  Yorke,  the  Attorney-General. 

Then  began  a  correspondence  and  a  series  of 
actions  at  law  which  have  never  had  a  parallel. 
Wilkes  was  a  perfect  master  of  assurance,,  a  man 
of  indomitable  resolution.  He  was  in  possession  of 
the  field,  by  the  decision  of  the  King's  Bench. 
This  decision  was  followed,  two  months  after,  by 
the  memorable  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Pratt, 
which  was  to  the  eifect,  that  the  warrant  was  illegal, 
that  it  was  illegally  executed,  that  the  Secretaries 
of  State  were  not  protected  by  certain  statutes  of 
James  I  and  George  II,  and  that  therefore  an  action 
would  lie  against  the  messengers. 

On  the  day  of  his  discharge,  Wilkes  made  a 
bold  stroke.  He  wrote  to  Lords  Egremont  and 
Halifax,  said  that  his  house  had  been  robbed,  and 
that  he  was  informed  that  the  stolen  goods  were 
in  possession  of  one  or  both  of  the  Secretaries.  The 
two  Earls  had  the  folly  to  acknowledge  that  the 
papers  were  in  their  possession,  and  to  allege  reasons 
for  their  seizure  and  detention.     He  took  advantag'e  of 
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this  blunder^  and  next  day  he  applied  to  the  Bow- 
street  maaristrate  for  a  warrant  to  search  the  houses 
of  the  two  Secretaries,  alleging  that  his  papers  had 
been  stolen.  Of  course  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
application;  of  course  he  foresaw  that  he  would  be 
unsuccessful.  But  his  application  answered  the 
purpose  of  publicity,  and  in  a  way  justified  Lord 
Lifford  in  saying,  when  the  Secretaries  subsequently 
defended  what  they  called  the  'collection'  of  the 
papers,  'that  the  papers  were  collected  in  a  way 
some  other  collections  were  made,  and  for  which  the 
collectors  were  hanged.' 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  printers  and  others  who 
had  been  seized  or  restrained  under  the  general 
warrant,  commenced  actions  against  the  messengers. 
Lord  Temple  found  the  funds  for  the  prosecution, 
the  Treasury  those  for  the  defence.  The  jury  gave 
the  first  plaintiff,  who  bad  been  in  custody  for  three 
hours  only,  £opo.  A  bill  of  exceptions  was  taken 
to  the  judge's  ruling,  but  in  vain.  Some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  sued,  and  all,  to  the  very  errand-boy,  got 
compensation.  The  defence  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
country  £\  00,000,  for  the  Treasury  paid  the  ministers' 
expenses.  Wilkes  was  less  fortunate.  His  action 
against  Halifax  was  delayed  by  every  conceivable 
trick  of  law.  Halifax  cast  essoigns  of  all  kinds.  An 
essoign  was  a  plea  put  in  for  a  delay  of  proceedings, 
on  some  ground  which  may  be  legally  recognised. 
He  pleaded  his  privilege  as  minister  of  state.  He 
incurred  the  penalties  for  contempt  of  court.     And  in 
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this  way  he  contrived  to  postpone  legal  action  till 
Nov.  1764,  when  Wilkes  was  outlawed,  and  Halifax 
could  plead  this  outlawry  in  bar  of  proceedings. 

Lord  Egremont  died  suddenly  on  August  21,1  763. 
But  Wilkes  brought  his  action  against  Wood  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  Webbe  the  solicitor  to 
the  Treasury,  on  December  6,  1763.  Wilkes  got 
^jooo  damages  against  Wood.  As  before,  a  bill 
of  exceptions  was  tendered,  and  the  money  was  not 
paid  till  1769,  when  Wilkes  also  got  ^4000  from 
Halifax.  On  the  evening  after  the  verdict  was  given 
against  Wood,  one  Alexander  Dun,  a  Scotchman, 
tried  to  assassinate  Wilkes,  but  was  arrested  and 
declared  insane.  Webbe,  though  he  died  before 
Wilkes  could  sue  him  for  damages,  was  tried  for 
perjury,  information  having  been  laid  that  he  had 
forsworn  himself  in  Wilkes's  case.  The  jury  acquitted 
him  after  fifty-five  minutes'  deliberation,  '  a  vin- 
dication,' says  Walpole,  '  which  no  more  cleared  his 
character  than  conviction  could  have  made  it  worse."* 

Meanwhile  both  Houses  and  the  rival  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  resolved  to  ruin  Wilkes.  The 
House  met  on  November  15,  and  on  November  23 
voted  away  their  privilege  in  cases  of  libel  by  258 
votes  to  133.  The  House  of  Lords  agreed  on 
November  29,  seventeen  peers  protesting  against 
the  resolution,  and  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. The  House  of  Commons,  on  Grenville^s 
motion,  ordered  the  obnoxious  No.  45  to  be  burned 
^y  the  common  hangman  on  December  3.      But  the 
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people  rose  and  rescued  the  paper^  and  instead  of  it 
burnt^  as  usual^  a  jack -boot  and  a  petticoat. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately ^  Wilkes  had  fought  a 
duel  with  Martin,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  on 
November  16,  and  had  been  severely  wounded.  He 
was  unable  to  attend  therefore  when  he  was  sumnooned 
to  his  place,  in  order  to  answer  a  charge  of  having 
published  an  obscene  and  blasphemous  libel.  He  was 
finally  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  on  January 
I9_,  17^4^  by  239  votes  to  102. 

Among  the  papers  seized  at  the  printers'  on  the  last 
day  of  April_,  1763,  was  a  printed  copy  of  verses, 
entitled  an  Essay  on  Woman.  This  production  pur- 
ported to  be  a  parody  on  Pope''s  Essay  on  Man.  The 
verses  were  of  a  most  flagitious  character,  and  to 
make  them  worse  Wilkes  had  appended  notes  to 
them,  purporting  to  come  from  Bishop  Warburton, 
the  commentator  on  Pope.  There  were  also  other 
parodies,  contained  in  the  same  production,  which 
were  infinitely  more  indecent  and  profane.  But  Wilkes, 
as  was  proved  subsequently,  had  printed  only  twelve 
copies  of  these  scandalous  poems,  and  could  not  be 
said,  except  by  a  mere  trick  of  law,  to  have  published 
any.  Now^  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  have  used  the 
copy  which  had  been  procured  by  the  illegal  warrant, 
and  therefore  the  Secretaries  of  State  employed  one 
Kidgell,  a  clergyman,  to  obtain  another  impression 
from  the  printers  by  bribing  them.  In  a  pamphlet  con- 
tained in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  i^aid  to  be  unique, 
an  exact  account  is  given  of  the  means  adopted  to 
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secure  this  copy.  Kidgell  told  the  storj^  in  less 
detail,  in  another  pamphlet,  and  gave  a  succinct  de- 
scription, which  is  needlessly  precise,  of  the  treasure 
which  he  was  at  so  much  pains  to  procure.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  verses  were  the  joint  composition 
of  Wilkes  and  Potter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
son,  who  died  Irish  Secretary  in  1759,  ^^  ^^^7  \^eiVQ 
not  entirely,  as  people  said  at  the  time,  the  composition 
of  Potter. 

This  piece  of  nastiness  was  produced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  read  by  the  pious  lips  of  Sandwich. 
This  man  had  been  one  of  Wilkes^s  loosest  companions 
at  the  Medmenham  stew.  He  now  affected  horror  at 
the  wicked  words  which  his  duty  constrained  him  to 
utter.  '  I  never  before,''  said  a  peer  who  was  present, 
^  heard  the  devil  preach  a  sermon  against  sin."*  Lord 
Lyttelton  groaned,  and  begged  that  no  more  might 
be  read.  But  Bishop  Warburton  was  furious.  The 
political  world  said  that  his  rage  was  simulated,  be- 
cause he  once  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  free- 
thinker, and  had  never  been  credited  with  a  sincere 
conversion.  Even  Pitt,  when  he  heard  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  obnoxious  paper  was  dis- 
covered, said,  ^  Why,  they  will  be  searching  soon  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester's  study  for  heresy.''  In  t759' 
when  Warburton  had  been  made  bishop,  many  of  the 
clergy  were  grievously  offended,  as  clergymen  have 
since  been  offended,  on  flimsier  and  less  solid  grounds, 
by  the  occurrence  of  appointments  similarly  distaste- 
ful to  their  prejudices  or  their  fears.     Nor  had  War- 
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burton  done  much  to  reassure  them  when  he  replied 
to  those  who  told  him  how  unpopular  his  nomination 
was  with  the  clergy,  ^  Tell  them  it  was  w^ell  for  their 
cause  that  I  did  not  embrace  any  other  profession/j 

By  this  time^  however,  Warburton  w^as  severely 
orthodox.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  him 
to  have  called  Wilkes  a  dirty  buffoon,  and,  as  the 
aggrieved  person,  to  have  urged  the  Lords  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  As  it  was,  he  called  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness,  spoke  of  his  Divine  and  his  royal  Master, 
said  that  the  essay  was  worthy  of  the  devil,  and  then, 
recollecting  himself,  begged  pardon  of  the  devil  for 
the  calumny  of  supposing  him  able  to  write  it. 
Wilkes  did  not  fail  to  comment  on  the  bishop^s 
eagerness  to  make  friends  and  patrons  everywhere ;  for 
Wilkes,  though  no  orator,  was  unrivalled  in  repartee, 
and  had  infinite  skill  in  the  art  of  abating  and  dis- 
solving a  pompous  gentleman.  Nor  did  Warburton 
improve  his  reputation  by  dedicating  a  new  volume 
of  sermons  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Subsequently, 
indeed,  he  replaced  Pitt's  name  on  his  fly-leaf. 

The  public  sided  with  the  man  of  pleasure,  who  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  patriot  and  a  martyr, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  Wilkes  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity which  has  never  been  gained  by  any  other 
man.  The  world  of  fashion  wondered.  'It  is  a 
great  mercy,^  said  Chesterfield,  '  to  think  that  Mr. 
W^ilkes  is  the  intrepid  defender  of  our  rights  and 
liberties,  and  no  less  a  mercy,''  he  was  constrained  to 
add,  '  that  God  hath  raised  up  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
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to  vindicate  our  religion  and  morality/  ^  The  storm 
which  saved  us/  says  Walpole,  '  was  raised  in  taverns 
and  night  cellars.  Nations  are  commonly  saved  by 
the  worst  men  in  them.  Prerogative  was  the  object 
of  the  courts  and  corruption  was  so  flagrant  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  if  the  people  were  not 
animated  enough  to  hold  both  in  check,  no  resource 
would  be  left  but  civil  war.  Our  country/  he  con- 
cludes, '  was  saved  by  two  of  the  worst  men  in  it, 
Lord  Temple  and  Wilkes/ 

To  quarrel  with  Wilkes  was  to  ensure  unpopularity, 
to  rival  him  was  to  court  danger.  Home  Tooke,  a 
man  of  incomparably  higher  character  and  of  in- 
finitely greater  capacity  than  Wilkes,  quarrelled  with 
him,  and  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular men  in  England,  after  having  been  one  of 
the  most  popular,  although  he  proved  conclusively 
how  sordid  and  self-seeking  Wilkes  was.  In  his 
last  days  Hogarth  lampooned  him  in  a  caricature, 
and  was  vexed  well  nigh  to  death  by  the  popularity 
which  his  efforts  failed  to  diminish  and  indirectly 
increased.  Colonel  Luttrell  opposed  him  in  the 
Middlesex  election,  at  the  instance  of  the  ministry, 
and  Colonel  Luttrell  was  nearly  killed  by  Wilkes's 
adherents.  He  was  in  a  position  to  play  the  part 
of  Alcibiades,  though  he  was  the  ugliest  man  alive, 
and  had  no  ambition  beyond  that  which  sought  a 
supply  for  his  sensual  and  vain  tastes.  '  Wilkes  and 
liberty,'  '  Wilkes  and  No.  45,'  were  popular  watch- 
words.     In   April    1768,   during   the   crisis   of  the 
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Middlesex  election,  Franklin  writes  to  his  son,  that 
for  fifteen  miles  out  of  London,  on  tlie  Winchester 
road,  there  was  scarce  a  shutter  or  door  on  which 
'  Wilkes  and  liberty  ^  was  not  chalked^  and  that 
this  inscription  occurred  at  intervals  for  the  A^hole 
sixty-four  miles.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  prince, 
subsequently  regent  and  king,  ran  into  his  father''s 
closet  and  shouted  '  Wilkes  and  liberty/  And  j^et 
perhaps  among  the  few  true  sentences  which  Wilkes 
ever  uttered,  the  truest  was  that  in  which  he  assured 
the  king  that  he  never  was  a  Wilkite. 

Sandwich  acted  as  a  public  prosecutor  of  Wilkes 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  people,  taking  up 
a  passage  in  the  Beggar^s  Opera  —  ^That  Jemmy 
Twitch  er  should  peach  me,  I  own  surprises  me^ — 
nicknamed  him  Jemmy  Twitcher  in  perpetuity. 

Wilkes  had  fled  to  Paris  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
travel.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  chief 
wits  of  the  age,  for  Paris  was  crowded  with  English- 
men after  peace  had  come  upon  the  Seven  Years"  War. 
Among  the  men  who  were  distinguished  in  that  age 
of  repartee,  Wilkes  was  pre-eminent.  I  have  been 
told  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  that  his  witticisms  are  even 
now  stock  French  stories,  as  Sydney  Smithes  jests  are 
with  us.  One  of  his  intimates  was  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  father  of  the  eminent  minister.  He  received, 
however,  the  most  solid  favours  from  Rockingham, 
who  gave  him  an  allowance  of  .^loco  a-year,  con- 
ditionally on  his  continual  exile.  He  tried  to  get 
the  embassy  of  Constantinoj^le    again  in   1765,    so 
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that  he  must  have  had  some  relations  with  the 
ministry  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  so  unpopular. 
In  1767  he  strove  to  obtain  his  pardon,  or  at  least 
a  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  through  the  Duke  of 
Grafton ;  but  the  Duke  bade  him  try  Lord  Chatham. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  appealed  to  the  Great 
Commoner,  w^ho  had  now  been  ennobled.  Perhaps 
he  thought  it  hopeless.  Chatham  always  spoke  of 
him  as  a  blasphemer  of  his  God,  and  a  libeller  of  his 
King,  and  possibly  when  he  said  this  he  was  not 
theatrical. 

Wearied  by  absence,  and  rendered  desperate,  Wilkes 
returned  to  England  in  '  the  earl 3^  part  of  the  year 
1768,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  City  of  London. 
It  is  said  that  he  canvassed  a  small  shopkeeper  at 
Wapping  for  his  vote,  and  that  the  man  went  up- 
stairs and  brought  him  down  a  <^20  note.  '  I  want 
your  vote,^  said  Wilkes,  '  and  not  your  money.' 
'  You  will  take  both  or  neither,''  said  the  man.  But 
Wilkes  failed  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
ardent  supporters.     He  was  unsuccessful. 

He  then  stood  for  Middlesex  on  March  28,  and  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority,  the  other  candidates 
being  Cooke,  and  Sir  W.  Procter.  London  illumi- 
nated. But  Elizabeth  Gunning,  one  of  the  beautiful 
sisters  of  George  the  Second^s  day,  who  married  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  refused  to  recognise  the  triumph  of  a  man 
who  had  libelled  the  nation  to  which  both  her  hus- 
bands belonged.      The  mob  battered  her  house  for 
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three  hours.  They  exercised  a  more  whimsical  disci- 
pline on  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  the  most  stately 
and  ceremonious  of  men  in  that  epoch  of  etiquette ; 
for  they  took  him  out  of  his  carriage,  and  chalked  the 
mystic  numbers  on  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  At  first 
the  ambassador  threatened  to  make  the  act  a  diplo- 
matic difficulty,  but  he  was  ultimately  laughed  into 
good-humour. 

Wilkes  was  an  outlaw.  But  Lord  Mansfield,  when 
applied  to,  said  that  no  one  had  sued  out  a  writ 
against  him,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not  before 
the  court.  In  those  days  it  was  said  that  lawyers 
always  prepared  a  flaw  in  every  outlawiy.  Technical 
flaws  in  indictments  and  similar  forms  of  criminal 
procedure  were  then  the  means  by  which  an  escape 
was  provided  from  the  savage  laws  of  the  statute 
book.  Unfortunately,  the  subtlety  which  detected 
and  urged  these  flaws  was  much  more  frequently 
purchased  by  wealthy  guilt  than  available  for  poor 
innocence.  Besides,  Lord  Mansfield  knew  well  enough 
that  the  law  was  playing  with  Wilkes  as  a  cat  does 
with  a  mouse  ;  and  to  do  his  acuteness  justice,  Wilkes 
was  as  well  informed.  It  may  be  said,  as  significant 
of  the  real  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  popular  champion, 
that  no  election  had  been  more  costly  than  that  of 
1768.  The  country  swarmed  with  ambitious  con- 
tractors who  had  been  made  wealthy  by  the  war,  and 
with  equally  ambitious  nabobs  who  had  been  enriched 
by  robbing  the  native  princes  of  India,  or  by  trading 
under  the  Company^s  charter. 
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On  February  2,  1769,  Wilkes  was  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons_,  though  not  without  remonstrance 
and  a  division.  A  fortnight  after  he  was  re-elected 
by  the  county  without  opposition.  On  a  motion 
of  Lord  Strange,  son  of  Lord  Derby,  to  the  effect 
that,  having  been  expelled  the  House,  he  was  and 
is  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  present  Parliament,  he 
was  again  rejected,  and  by  an  increased  majority. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Middlesex  freeliolders  elected 
him  a  third  time.  The  House  declared  the  election 
void  on  the  next  day.  Wilkes  was  then  nominated 
for  the  fourth  time,  when  a  certain  Colonel  Luttrell 
was  induced  to  resig-n  his  seat  and  come  forward. 
Wilkes  polled  1143,  Luttrell  296  votes,  and  one 
Whitaker  5.  Of  course  he  was  again  rejected.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  House  took  the  strong  step  of 
seating  Luttrell.  The  sister  of  this  Luttrell  after- 
wards married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  It  should  be 
added  that  during  this  time  Wilkes  was  undergoing 
an  imprisonment  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  consequent  on  a  verdict  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Woman. 
This  imprisonment  was  for  a  period  of  twenty-two 
months. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  always  claimed  certain 
privileges.  The  origin  of  these  privileges  is  patent 
enough.  In  days  when  the  Crown  possessed  large 
and  indefinite  powers,  and  when  a  very  wide  juris- 
diction was  freely  accorded  to  local  courts,  it   was 
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necessary  to  provide  remedies  against  anj^  abuse  of 
power  on  tlie  part  of  the  Crown^  and  to  constitute 
Parliament  itself  a  court,  having  certain  original  and 
greater  appellant  powers.  Questions  and  claims  of 
privilege  therefore,,  that  is  to  say  of  protection  against 
external  violence,  appear  early  in  parliamentary  his- 
tory. The  Crown  would  be  willing  to  allow,  in  days 
when  no  sharp  collision  between  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  as  a  body  was  to  be  expected,  every  pro- 
tection which  his  authority  could  concede  or  their 
interest  could  demand.  Nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  refuse  to  those  petitioners  of  the  Crown 
who  coupled  their  petitions  with  money  grants, 
and  who  constituted  the  original  House  of  Commons, 
that  remedy  which  was  conceded  to  the  king^s  peers. 
The  privilege,  therefore,  of  the  two  Houses  (some 
intelligible  points  of  difference  considered)  grew  into 
shape  simultaneously.  Thus  in  the  very  early  daj^s 
of  parliamentary  history  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
tected itself  from  criticism  by  the  statute  which 
defines  the  offence  called  scandalum  magnatum.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  has  never  obtained  a  similar 
privilege,  though  it  has  punished  offences  severely 
which  have  been  committed  against  its  collective 
honour  (as  in  Hall's  case  in  the  year  1581),  and  occa- 
casionally  imputations  cast  upon  some  individual 
members  of  its  body. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  lower  House  should 
occasionally  exercise  some  censorship  over  the  persons 
who  compose  it.     I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in 
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which  the  House  of  Lords  has  expelled  any  one  of 
its  members,  or  suspended  his  privilege  of  peerage, 
unless  we  take  the  degradation  of  George  Nevill, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1477,  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
as  a  case  in  point.  It  must  be  remembered  though 
that  this  Nevill  was  also  the  nephew  of  the  attainted 
Earl  of  Warwick.  But  the  Commons  were  more 
interested  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  their 
body.  Hence  they  have  from  time  to  time,  for  rea- 
sons which  they  have  considered  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, expelled  persons  whom  they  have  thought  unfit 
to  serve.  They  have  also,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  House,  enacted  laws  from  time  to  time  defining 
the  social  status  of  representatives,  and  excluding 
persons  under  certain  circumstances — on  one  occasion 
a  whole  order  of  professional  persons — from  the  right 
of  sitting,  even  if  elected. 

The  free  exercise,  however,  of  this  right  of  ex- 
clusion contravenes  another  right,  far  more  sacred 
than  any  privilege  which  the  lower  House  can  as- 
sume, that  namely  which  the  electors  possess  of 
freely  choosing  whatever  representative  they  may 
think  proper  to  elect.  Privileges  of  Parliament  ac- 
corded to  the  lower  House  are  in  reality  guarantees 
that  popular  representatives  shall  have  free  power  of 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  They 
are  granted  to  members  of  Parliament  for  and  on 
behalf  of  those  electors  of  whom  the  member  is  the 
substitute.  If,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons 
exercises  a  censorship  over  its  members,  it  must  do 
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so  under  the  distinct  impression,  that  the  sentence 
which  it  pronounces  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
stituency whose  confidence  has  been  abused  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  sitting  member,  and  in  full  anti- 
cipation that  the  decision  arrived  at  will  be  endorsed 
by  the  constituency.  Thus  no  constituency  would 
have  resented  the  expulsion  of  those  members  of 
Parliament  who  had  mixed  themselves  up  with  the 
frauds  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  or  that  of  Trevor, 
who,  being  Speaker^  was  detected  in  taking  a  large 
bribe. 

Occasionally  indeed,  since  the  misconduct  of  any 
member  has  its  influence  in  the  collective  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  and  its  collective  action,  the 
offender,  though  possibly  supported  by  his  actual 
constituency,  may  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  Parliament  itself.  This 
is  the  case  when  a  person  has  been  proved  guilty  of 
wholesale  bribery.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  culprit 
may  still  retain  the  confidence  or  attachment  of  the 
constituency  which  he  has  corrupted ;  but  the  offence 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  parliamentary  freedom, 
and  is  therefore  directly  cognisable  by  Parliament 
as  the  guardian  of  pubh'c  liberty. 

In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  the  House  of  Commons 
clearly  overstepped  its  province.  It  continued  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Wilkes  in  1764  into  the 
Parliament  of  1 768.  Even  if  Wilkes  deserved  punish- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  he  had  composed  the 
flagitious    poem   referred   to    above,   it   was    clearly 
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endorsing  an  illegal  act  to  take  cognisance  of  a  pro- 
duction which  had  never  been,  formally  published, 
and  which  never  would  have  seen  the  light  had  it 
not  been  for  the  seizure  of  Wilkes's  papers  in  ly^^S- 
In  law,  the  seizure  of  these  papers  was  a  trespass 
or  a  robbery.  The  language  of  Wilkes  might  have 
been  seditious_,  indecent,  and  profane.  But  there 
could  be  no  justification  for  conducting  in  an  illegal 
way  a  prosecution  for  an  illegal  act,  and  even  less 
justification  for  making  an  offence  which  might  be 
punished  in  a  court  of  law,  a  plea  for  inflicting 
another  kind  of  disability  on  the  person  who  had 
committed  the  offence. 

Besides,  the  constituency  did  not  endorse  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt,  in  the 
lobbies,  the  representatives  of  Old  Sarum  were  as 
important  as  those  of  Middlesex.  But  the  existence 
of  places  like  Old  Sarum  was  rendered  possible  only 
by  the  existence  of  constituencies  like  those  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  the  electors  of  the  latter  place  ought  to 
have  counted  for  something.  Wilkes  was  undergoing 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  could  not  take  his  seat, 
and  could  not  defend  himself.  The  House  however, 
in  utter  violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
majority  of  electors,  seated  the  candidate  who  had 
obtained  only,  a  ridiculous  minority,  and  asserted  that 
this  person  ought  to  be  the  representative  of  a  body 
of  electors  who  declined  to  return  him.  The  pre- 
cedent of  1680,  by  which  Sir  Francis  Withens  was 
expelled    from    his   seat    for  Westminster,  and    Sir 
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William  Waller  was  seated  in  his  room^  was  not 
unchallenged  at  that  time,  though  the  nation  was 
frenzied  in  its  determination  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  Parliament  really  played  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  by  its  violent  proceedings.  The  case  of 
Withens  and  Waller  was  not  more  outrageous  than 
that  of  Wilkes  and  Luttrell_,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons brought  the  court,  the  government,  and  itself 
into  disrepute  by  the  unconstitutional  way  in  which 
it  persecuted  the  demagogue,  and  ignored  the  rights 
of  a  great  constituency.  No  one  states  the  case, 
however,  better  than  Wilkes  does  him.-elf.  '  If  once/ 
he  said,  '  the  ministry  shall  be  permitted  to  say  whom 
the  freeholders  shall  not  choose,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  tell  them  whom  they  shall  choose.' 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  a  calmer  time  and  some 
years  later,  this  decision  of  1769  was  erased  from  the 
journals  of  the  House.  Wilkes  had  not  indeed  con- 
ciliated the  House  in  the  interval,  for  he  had  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it  from  prosecuting  a  breach  of 
privilege,  had  effectually  shielded  the  culprit,  and 
had  defied  the  House  of  Commons  when  summoned 
before  it. 

Among  other  measures  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  his  constituents,  a  subscrip- 
tion had  been  made,  partly  to  defray  the  charges  of 
the  successive  elections  for  Middlesex,  partly  to  re- 
lieve Wilkes  from  the  load  of  debt  by  which  he  w^as 
oppressed.  He  w^as  a  costly  champion,  for  the  Society 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  paid  .^^16,973  on  his  account. 
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In  point  of  fact,  Wilkes  had  so  long  lived  at  the 
cost  of  others,  that  he  was  as  insensible  as  he  was 
reckless.  He  thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  that  the 
whole  efforts  of  the  persons  who  had  made  him 
their  champion  should  be  directed  towards  furnishing 
him  with  those  pecuniary  supplies  which  his  habits 
required,  and  for  which  his  own  resources  were  utterly 
inadequate.  This  total  want  of  delicacy  offended 
Home  Tooke.  Remonstrance  was  followed  by  that 
rupture  between  the  friends  which  amused  the  ene- 
mies of  both,  and  scandalised  the  public  immeasur- 
ably ;  for  the  private  affairs  of  Wilkes  were  exposed 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  celebrated  letter  which 
Tooke  had  written  to  Wilkes  five  years  before  from 
Montpelier  was  published  in  revenge  by  his  ad- 
versary. 

In  the  year  1771,  Wilkes  had  his  last  contest  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  now  alderman  and 
sheriff  of  London.  A  certain  John  Wheble,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  called  the  '  Middlesex  Journal/ 
had  printed  certain  debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  House  resolved  on  taking  the  matter 
up,  and  a  royal  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  ^50 
for  his  apprehension,  was  issued.  Wheble  was  taken 
into  custody  by  one  Carpenter,  and  released  by  Wilkes, 
who,  foreseeing  the  storm,  removed  his  lodgings  from 
Westminster  to  the  City. 

The  king  wrote  indignantly  to  North,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  should  be  sent 
to  the  Tower.    The  minister  demurred  to  this  request. 
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Then  Wilkes  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
House,  to  answer  for  his  contumacy.  He  treated 
the  summons  with  contempt,  and  North  forbore 
pressing  it,  for  he  said,  with  great  acuteness,  Hhat 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Wilkes  if  he  were 
made  liable  to  any  fresh  prosecution.'  Wilkes  gained 
a  considerable  victory  by  this  resistance,  for  he 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to  learn  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  their  representatives,  and  there- 
upon to  keep  them  in  check. 

Im77i,  Wilkes  was  Sheriff;  in  1774,  Lord  Mayor. 
He  was  returned  for  Middlesex  again  in  October 
1774.  In  1776  he  proposed  a  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
Pitt  introduced  in  1782,  and  which  Pitt  did  not  carry 
on.  Wilkes  did  not  even  take  a  division  on  the 
second  reading  of  his  bill. 

In  1777,  Wilkes  tried  to  get  the  office  of  City 
Chamberlain,  and  failed.  He  was  successful  in  1779, 
and,  though  he  sat  in  the  Parhament  of  1784,  he 
abandoned  all  political  activity.  He  died  a  poor  man 
in  1797.  His  daughter,  towards  whom  he  always  ex- 
hibited the  tenderest  feeling,  and  who  had  constantly 
lived  with  him,  was  left  in  very  narrow  circumstances. 
Mrs.  Hastings  offered  her  a  home  at  Daylesford.  Wilkes 
and  Hastings  had  been,  it  is  said,  old  schoolfellows, 
though  where  I  do  not  find  recorded.  When  the  great 
proconsul  was  under  impeachment,  Wilkes  faithfully 
supported  him,  and  Hastings  was  not  forgetful  of  bene- 
fits, least  of  all  for  benefits  conferred  in  that  crisis. 
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I    have   already   stated   that  Wilkes    exercised   a 
fascination   over  those   whom    he   met^  by  his  wit, 
bonhomie,,  and  tact.     He  was  beyond  measm^e  fertile 
in   expedients.      '  If/   said  one  who  knew  him,  '  he 
were  stripped  naked  and  thrown  over  Westminster 
Bridge  on  one  day,  you  would  meet  him  the  next  day 
in  Pall  Mall,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
with   money  in  his   pocket.'     Lord  Mansfield,  who 
had  no   reason  to  like  him,  said,  ^  that  he  was  the 
pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  gentleman,  and 
the  best  scholar  he  ever  knew.-*     Perhaps,  however, 
this  was  said  after  Wilkes  had  sat  by  him  on  the 
Bench   at   Horiie  Tooke's   trial.      He   overcame  the 
strong   dislike,    the   austere    antipathy    of  Johnson. 
The  passage  in  Boswell's  '  Life,"*  in  which  the  artifice 
is  told  by  which  Johnson  was  induced  to  meet  Wilkes, 
and  the  process  is  narrated  by  which  the  demagogue 
coaxed  the  lexicographer   from  surliness   into  unre- 
served cordiality,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the 
book.     '  Jack,^  says  Johnson,  suddenly  relaxing  from 
his  dignity,  Mias   a   great  variety  of  talk;    Jack  is 
a  scholar;  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.'' 
And  subsequently  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  '  I  have 
been   breaking  jokes    with    Jack  Wilkes   upon   the 
Scotch.    Such,  madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things.^ 
Wilkes,  after  successfully  striving  to  gratify  his  com- 
panion's appetite,  immediately  flattered  his  prejudices 
by  jesting  at  the  Scotch  ;    and  Boswell,  who  hung 
about  Johnson's    society,  as    court    fools    did   about 
kings,  but  without  pension  to  receive,  or  wit  to  merit 
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one,  listened  admiringly  to  his  '  revered  friend/  when 
he  ridiculed  the  story  of  Birnam  Wood  as  a  fable 
incredible  as  well  as  untrue,  and  accumulated  jibes  on 
the  country  and  countrymen  of  his  literary  joarasite. 

My  hearers  will  anticipate  that  the  prominence 
which  Wilkes  achieved  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
accidents  turned  to  account  by  a  resolute,  an  ener- 
getic, and  an  utterly  unprincipled  man.  Had  Wilkes 
been  also  possessed  of  a  single  spark  of  true  hon- 
our, had  he  felt  the  patriotism  which  he  professed,,  he 
might  have  exercised'  a  vast  influence  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  him  his  popularity.  ^  Had 
Wilkes/  said  Franklin,  '  borne  a  good  character,  and 
the  king  a  bad  one,  the  former  might  have  turned 
the  latter  out  of  his  kingdom/  But  he  was  always 
in  the  market.  His  opposition  could  have  been 
silenced  at  any  moment  by  a  bargain, — by  Canada, 
or  Constantinople,  the  terms  of  which  he  was  per- 
petually ready  to  treat  about.  His  political  enemies 
might  have  thought  his  support  hardly  worth  pur- 
chasing, but  his  silence  might  have  been  valuable 
to  a  wise  judge  of  the  king''s  popularity. 

It  was  an  idea  of  Lord  Bute,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Crown  to 
the  inveterate  usurpation  of  an  oligarchy ;  and  Bute 
was  encouraged  in  his  project  by  the  counsel  of  that 
accomplished  statesman,  Bubb  Doddington.  Later 
statesmen,  who  have  been  possessed  of  that  inductive 
faculty  which  is  described  as  '  knowing  the  temper 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"*  have  entertained  the  same 
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hope.     Now,  Bute  was  not   deficient  in  energy,  as 
is   proved  by  his  attack  on   the  great  Whig  peers. 
He  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  that  day  would  not  oppose  any  formidable 
obstacle  to   his   policy;    a  House  of  whom  Norton 
said,   with   more   bluntness    than   courtesy,  that    he 
^  should  pay  as  much  heed  to  their  resolutions  as  to 
those  of  a  drunken  porter/     But,  like  other  states- 
men of  the  same  school,  Bute  knew  nothing  of  the 
people,  and  could  not  anticipate  their  antij)athy  to  his 
person  and  his  pretensions.     He  was  driven  from  open 
power  by  the  unmeasured  disgust  of  the  nation.     The 
suspicion    of  his   secret    connexion   with    the    court 
gave  strength  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  found  its 
exposition  in  the  invective  of  Wilkes,  in  the  blunt 
remonstrances  of  Beckford,  in  the  bitter  censures  of 
Junius,  which  made  a  hero  of  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and 
turned  the  aldermen  of  London  into  tribunes  of  the 
people.     Had  the  hostility  to  Bute  been  nothing  but 
detestation   of  his    principles,   England    would    not 
perhaps    have    undergone    the    dismal    reaction    of 
Addington  and  Castlereagh. 

The  representation  of  England  a  century  ago  was 
a  total  sham.  Its  administrations  were  the  intrigues 
of  rapacious  and  corrupt  politicians.  It  was  a  boast 
of  Pelham,  when  he  gave  the  peerage  to  his  latest 
son-in-law,  and  with  it  a  pension,  that  now  no  one 
could  say  that  he  had  not  provided  for  his  family.  His 
reverend  biograp)her  extols  the  minister's  piety,  as 
Adam  Smith  does  his  patriotism.     But  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  law  was,  on  the  whole,  just,  the  judges 
were  uncorrupt,  and  with  I'are  exceptions  impartial. 
Here  rested  safely  the  ark  of  Eng-lish  liberty.  There 
might  have  been  a  struggle  between  court  and  aris- 
tocracy, if  the  law  had  been  the  will  of  the  king,  if 
the  aristocracy  had  been  a  Venetian  senate  with  an 
hereditary  doge,  if  the  people  had  been  pawns  or 
counters.  Absurd,  however,  as  the  parliamentary 
system  of  the  last  century  was,  irregularly  as  the 
political  forces  of  the  kingdom  were  distributed,  it  still 
contained  a  popular  element,  which  would  be  certain  to 
gain  from  any  contest  between  the  king  and  his  peers, 
which  would  be  still  more  certain  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  latter,  if  they  were  arrayed  on  one  side,  and 
the  people  were  unanimous  on  the  other.  But  this 
political  Armageddon  has  not  yet  been  marshalled. 
The  British  aristocracy  has  never  yet  been  a  party,  but 
has  distributed  itself  among  parties,  and  has  fur- 
nished leaders  to  the  most  advanced  as  well  as  to  the 
most  conservative  combinations.  This  distribution 
of  political  sympathy  may  be  the  result  of  deliberate 
wisdom,  but  it  is  equally  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. A  minister,  then,  who  believes  that  he  can 
array  the  Crown,  that  is  to  say  the  existing  ad- 
ministration, against  an  oligarchy,  may  be  a  great 
parliamentary  tactician,  but  he  is  a  very  indifferent 
statesman,  since  he  has  not  found  an  oligarchy  suffi- 
ciently united  in  any  common  purpose  for  the  attack, 
and  ought  to  be  sure  that  if  such  an  oligarchy  were 
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developed,  the  struggle  would  not  be  between  it  and 
the  administration,  but  between  it  and  the  people. 

The  Whigs  of  Walpole's  time  believed — if  he  can 
speak  for  them,  as  he  no  doubt  spoke  their  current 
sentiments — that  Wilkes  had  saved  them.  Without 
adding  any  moral  to  the  sentiment,  he  confesses  that 
Wilkes  was  deserted  by  all  whom  he  had  saved. 
That  Wilkes  was  the  means  by  which  an  illegal  act 
was  arrested  and  rescinded,  that  he  vfas  the  object 
against  whom  an  unconstitutional  resolution  was 
levelled  by  a  thoroughly  corrupt  Parliament,  is  per- 
fectly true.  That  aristocracies  are  ungrateful  is  a 
■proverb  of  accumulated  truths  for  hereditary  rank  is 
apt  even  yet  to  consider  obsequious  service  as  its 
due,  and  the  nation's  power  as  its  right.  But  Wilkes 
was  no  true  servant  of  the  people.  He  scandalised 
liberty  by  his  licentiousness ;  patriotism  by  his  in- 
trigues for  place ;  the  scrupulous  delicacy  which 
should  characterise  public  men  by  his  extravagance 
and  rapacity.  The  moral  progress  of  a  nation  is  never 
due  to  the  efforts  of  profligates  and  debauchees,  is 
never  secured  by  the  spasmodic  acts  of  a  self-seeking 
demagogue.  Political  rectitude  has  its  martyrs  as 
religious  truth  has.  Some  of  these  martyrs  are  known 
to  fame,  are  the  favourites  of  history.  There  is_,  and 
there  will  be,  also  a  nameless  crowd,  which  has  done 
and  will  do  good  work  for  those  social  interests  in 
the  security  of  which  lies  the  hope  of  real  progress. 
This  consists  of  that  innumerable   multitude  which 
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follows  after  and  labours  with  those  who  have  been 
the  foremost  champions  of  public  liberty.  Now 
Wilkes  was  never  one  of  those  champions.  His  re- 
putation is  an  accident. 

But  though  the  historj^  of  the  private  and  j^ublic 
life  of  Wilkes  justifies  those  who  give  an  account  of 
his  career  in  delivering  a  harsh  verdict  upon  him^ 
there  is  no  historical  name  which  is  identified  with 
precedents  of  such  singular  importance^,  none  which  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  visible  progress  of 
public  liberty  and  private  right.  Thus  Wilkes  secured, 
by  the  decision  under  which  general  warrants  were 
declared  illegal,  a  safeguard  to  the  freedom  of  the 
subject,  which  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  act 
by  which  the  vm.i  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  rendered  avail- 
able to  any  person  held  in  detention  ;  an  act;,  I  may 
add,  which  was  procured  on  the  occasion  of  some  op- 
pression to  which  an  obscure  individual  was  subjected. 
It  is  true  that  general  warrants  were  issued  only  in 
the  case  of  Press  offences,  but  had  the  judge  before 
whom  the  case  came  been  pliant,  or  inclined  to  favour 
those  theories  of  prerogative  which  Bute  and  Grenville 
advocated,  Parliament  might  in  those  corrupt  days 
have  extended  the  liability  to  all  political  offenders, 
i.e.  to  all  who  sought  to  reform  or  improve  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  country,  as  it  gave  up  its  privileg-e 
in  what  were  then  called  libels. 

Again,  Wilkes  vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  to 
elect  their  own  representatives.  After  he  was  re- 
turned  to   an   undisputed    seat     in    Parliament,   he 
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regularly  moved  that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  Luttrell  was  seated  and  he  was 
disabled,  should  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  be- 
cause it  was  unconstitutional  as  well  as  unjust.  How 
interested  the  king  was  in  maintaining  this  con- 
demnation of  Wilkes  may  be  seen  in  his  letters  to 
Lord  North,  and  in  the  comments  which  he  makes 
as  long  as  Wilkes  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  vindi- 
cate those  rio-hts  of  the  Middlesex  electors  which  had 
been  outraged  in  1764.  At  last  he  succeeded,  aud 
from  that  time  the  House  has  rarely  been  betrayed 
into  ignoring  the  privilege  which  a  constituency  pos- 
sesses, of  making  a  free  choice  of  its  representative. 

Lastly,  he  aided  in  putting  an  end  to  the  absurd 
rule  that  the  publication  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings is  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  origin  of  this  rule 
is  to  be  found  in  the  reasonable  fear  which  Parlia- 
ments entertained,  in  the  days  when  the  king^s 
prerogative  was  abused,  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
which  the  monarch  granted  would  be  practically  with- 
drawn when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  that 
members  would  be  punished  for  having  done  what 
they  had  been  formally  allowed  to  do.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  I ,  the  House  of  Commons  had  reason  to 
keep  their  debates  a  secret.  Even  as  late  as  the  days 
of  the  elder  Fox,  an  honest  vote  or  speech  might 
entail  considerable  loss  on  any  person  whom  the 
Crown  or  ministry  thought  proper  to  consider  hostile. 
A  few  years  after  that  time  this  form  of  political 
persecution  was  tacitly  abandoned. 
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But  the  secrecy  which  protected  a  member  from 
tlie  anger  or  vengeance  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  fac- 
tion which  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Crown,  was 
also  a  means  by  which  the  misconduct  or  dishonesty 
of  the  member  might  be  hidden  from  the  people.  It 
was  probable,  of  course,  that  any  flagrant  betrayal  of 
trust  would  be  announced  to  the  public  by  the  mem- 
ber's colleagues.  But  the  check  was  partial  and  uncer- 
tain. At  present,  a  constituency  can  follow  the  career 
of  its  representative,  and,  through  the  Press,  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  words  and  votes  in  Parliament.  The  pro- 
cess works  well.  No  one  can  say  that  constituencies  are 
exacting,  censorious,  unforgiving,  under  the  machinery 
by  which  publicity  is  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Electors  do  sometimes  take 
vengeance  on  great  apostasies,  occasionally  resent  acts 
of  manifest  political  perfidy.  On  the  whole,  they 
judge  men  fairly  and  generously,  and  make  allowance 
for  the  circumstances  of  party  w^arfare.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  Press  enables  the  people  to  be  mentally 
present  at  the  debate,  and  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  public  questions;  and  thus  supplies,  in  some 
degree,  a  political  education.  For  these  three  great 
advantages,  one  which  protects  private,  the  other 
two,  which  assist  public  liberty,  this  country  is  in  no 
small  measure  indebted  to  Wilkes. 
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There  is  no  study  more  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
than  that  of  ecclesiastical  history.  There  is  no  pag-e 
of  ecclesiastical  history  so  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
as  that  which  records  the  facts  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  page  which  is  so 
hopelessly  wearisome  and  unprofitable  as  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  England  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  epoch.  There  is  nothing  which  shows  how  vital 
are  the  powers  which  lie  within  Christianity,  and  how 
incessantly  they  aid  an  awakened  conscience  and  en- 
force social  duties,  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that, 
after  the  utter  darkness  of  that  age,  Christianity 
effected  a  re\aval  and  renewed  itself.  My  hearers 
will,  I  hope,  recognise  that  I  am  speaking  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  broadest  and  most  inclusive  sense.  The 
darkness  to  which  I  refer  was  general,  was  as  cha- 
racteristic of  continental  nations  as  it  was  of  our  own 
people.  But  although  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified 
in  dealing  with  any  of  the  facts  which  have  attended 
the  later  re\4val  of  Christianity,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  public  career  of  the  man  whose  name 
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is  the  subject  of  my  Lecture,  have  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  social  life  of  this  country,  and^  through  it, 
on  the  life  of  every  civilised  community.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  the  first  philosopher  of  history  averred^ 
that  small  acts  are  rather  an  index  of  current  opinion 
than  a  cause  of  it.  But  a  very  small  act  may  be- 
come indirectly  the  beginning  of  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple, which  may  exercise  a  vast  latent  influence,  and 
may  challenge  attention  only  when  it  becomes  an 
established  motive,  influencing  the  minds  and  acts 
of  those  whom  it  was  never  designed  originally  to 
affect. 

Up  to  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  England  was 
rich.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
many  of  its  benefices  and  bishoprics  were  occupied 
by  cadets  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  said  that  Henry, 
afterwards  the  eighth  king  of  that  name,  was  des- 
tined for  the  Church  and  the  English  primacy  as  long 
as  he  was  a  younger  son,  and  that  we  owe  the  in- 
terest which  this  monarch  took  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  fact  that  he  escaped  this  profession, 
after  receiving  some  training  for  it,  only  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arthur.  But  on  this  side  of  that 
eventful  period  in  which  Henry  broke  away  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  impropriated  so  much  of  the 
revenues  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  ecclesias- 
tics, the  Church  was  depressed,  poor,  and  uninviting. 
It  is  said  that  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Revolution  only  one  prelate  of  noble  descent  had  sat 
on  the  bishop's  bench.     This  was  Compton,  bishop 
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of  London,  one  of  the  seven  who  stood  their  trial  in 
the  last  year  of  James  the  Second,  and  who  made^ 
for  a  time  at  least,  episcopacy  a  popular  power  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Revolution  was  followed  by  the  schism  of  the 
Nonjurors  in  England,  the  establishment  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Scotland,  and  the  Penal  Code  in  Ire- 
land. The  Nonjurors  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
settlement  of  the  crown  on  William,  Anne,  and  the 
Hanoverian  family.  But  their  opposition  was  pas- 
sive. They  suffered  loss,  but  they  did  not  brave 
persecution.  The  tenet  of  passive  obedience  which 
enforced  their  retirement  from  the  State  Church, 
saved  them  from  the  temptation  of  joining  in  any 
active  measures  for  the  forcible  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  But  though  their  dogma  made  them  sub- 
missive, the  patience  which  they  displayed  made 
them  more  or  less  popular.  It  is  a  moot  question, 
the  decision  of  which,  since  the  precedents  contradict 
each  other,  is  difficult,  whether  patient  endurance 
aids  in  the  furtherance  of  religious  opinion  more  than 
active  'combat  does.  Both  have  been  tried,  both  have 
succeeded,  both  have  failed.  Illustrations  may  be 
gathered  from  the  history  of  rival  creeds,  from  the 
history  of  rival  sects,  lying  within  the  same  general 
creed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  military  success 
of  Mohammedanism  was  more  effectual  than  the 
zealous  endurance  of  earlj^  Christianity  ;  whether  the 
fierce  struggle  which  extirpated  Arianism  leavened 
Christianity  more  than  the  resolute  endui'ance  of  the 
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English  Lollards  and  the  early  Hussites  ;  whether 
the  loud  preaching"  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
under  the  pertinacious  activity  of  Fox,  was  more  in- 
fluential than  the  silent  preaching  of  Penn  and  the 
gentler  sectaries  of  his  organised  benevolence. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Revolution  looked  with  alarm 
on  the  Nonjuring  party.  It  could  not  believe  that 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  indefeasible 
loyalty  were  compatible  with  acquiescence  in  the 
accomplished  facts  which  accompanied  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  The  politicians  of  that  age  had  not  learned 
that  sectaries  may  be  made  always  liberal  and  always 
loyal ;  that  toleration  is  nearly  as  good  a  check  to 
the  political  partisanship  of  dissatisfied  churchmen  as 
the  legal  equality  of  religious  sects  is ;  and  that  the 
best  way  in  which  a  State  can  obviate  the  hostility  of 
theological  malcontents  is  to  shut  its  ears  to  any 
other  claim  than  that  of  civil  liberty,  while  the  worst 
policy  which  any  government  can  adopt  is  that  of 
allying  itself  with  a  polemical  propaganda.  It  is 
only  a  little  less  erroneous  to  believe  that  concessions 
of  principle  to  political  theologians  are  guarantees 
that  they,  in  whose  favour  the  concession  is  made, 
will  be  faithful  to  the  statesman  who  makes  the 
grant,  or  that  a  compromise  b}^  which  an  ecclesi- 
astical faction  is  gratified  will  form  a  barrier  which 
other  interests  will  be  unable  to  surmount.  No  alli- 
ance is  so  seductive  to  shallow  politicians  as  that 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  civil  power,  none  has 
been  so   uniformly  disastrous  to   the  best   interests 
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of  religion  and  justice.  The  government  of  the 
Revokition  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Church 
of  the  day^  and  thereupon  belied  those  principles  of 
civil  liberty  on  which  the  Revolution  was  justified. 

It  persecuted  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Dis- 
senters, by  laying  civil  disabilities  on  the  profession  of 
a  religious  creed.     It  assumed  that  the  acceptance  of 
certain  tenets  w^as  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
a  good  citizen  in  a  free  State.     Hence  the  occasional 
Conformity  Bill,  designed  to  disable  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  various  penal  statutes  put  in  England  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.     But  history  proves  over  and  over 
again  that  men  who  differ  fundamentally  on  forms  of 
faith,  may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  joint  defence  of 
a  common  country.     The  English  Catholics  were  as 
loyal  to  the  Crown  during  that  terrible  autumn  when 
the  Armada  was  threatening  England  as  those  were 
who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.     The  Puri- 
tans of  the  same  time  were  as  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  as  the  most 
devoted  admirers  of  episcopal  institutions  were,  though 
Elizabeth^s    administration     treated    both    w4th    the 
same  merciless  severity.     And  similarly  the  English 
Catholics  gave  scanty  aid  to  the  last  attempt  which 
the  House  of  Stuart  made  to  regain  its  inheritance, 
while  the  English  Dissenters  were  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent allies  of  a  government  which  treated  them  with 
so  much  injustice  and  harshness. 

The  policy  under  which  England  was  governed  was 
adopted  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  Ireland.     Here, 
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the  bulk  of  the  people  were  Catholics.  It  is  certain 
that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Irish  have  embraced, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  have  main- 
tained the  Roman  faith,  are  due  as  much  to  political 
causes  as  to  religious  feeling.  The  Irish  nation^  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  immigrants  whom  it  has  incor- 
porated into  itself^  has  always  striven  to  assert  itself 
against  the  English.  Now  a  common  faith  is  a 
powerful  bond  between  those  who  entertain  a  common 
purpose.  The  vitality  of  the  Irish  race  is  as  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  its  settled  vindictiveness  against 
the  British  government.  There  is  no  parallel  to 
either.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  history 
affords  no  parallel  to  the  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment from  the  days  of  William  the  Third  to  those  in 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  achieved  political  inde- 
pendence,  and  thereupon  set  about  relaxing,  Protestant 
though  it  was,  the  atrocious  severity  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

There  were  two  colonies  in  Ireland^  on  which  the 
English  government  relied  for  maintaining  its  rule 
over  the  Irish  people;  the  Scotch  settlement  in 
Ulster,  and  the  English  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  former  of  these  laboured  under  disabilities  dif- 
fering in  degree  only  from  those  which  affected 
the  Catholics.  Even  the  latter  had  only  a  limited 
authority.  An  Act  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  procured  by 
Deputy  Poynings  at  the  Parliament  of  Drogheda^  and 
known  by  his  name,  forbad  the  Irish  legislature  from 
initiating  measures  without  the  consent  of  the  English 
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Privy  Council^  and  gave  the  force  of  law  in  Ireland 
to  all  statutes  enacted  by  English  Parliaments  up  to 
that  date.  Two  packed  Parliaments  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth  had  forced  the  Re- 
formation on  the  Irish  people,  and  the  real  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  between  the  years  1726  and  1764 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  three  Primates^  Boulter, 
Hoadley,  and  Stone,  who  continuously  held  the  title 
of  Lord  Justice. 

The  Penal  Code  was  designed  to  exterminate  the 
Irish  people.  Papists  were  disabled  from  keeping 
schools^  in  order  to  prevent  the  education  of  priests, 
and  a  foreign  education  was  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties,  the  burden  of  proof  being  laid  on 
the  accused  person,  and  the  decision  on  the  fact  being 
taken  from  the  juries  and  conferred  on  the  justices  at 
quarter  sessions.  Intermarriages  between  Papists 
and  Protestants  were  forbidden,  and  if  a  Protestant 
married  a  Catholic  woman,  he  lost  his  civil  rights. 
Papists  were  disabled  from  purchasing  greater  interests 
in  land  than  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  If  a  Papist 
succeeded  to  any  estate  by  descent,  devise,  or  settle- 
ment, he  was  to  conform  within  six  months,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  If  the  son 
turned  Protestant,  he  could  at  once  reduce  his  Catholic 
father  to  the  condition  of  a  tenant  for  life.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  use  of  arms  was 
denied  to  Papists,  and  search  might  be  made  for  them 
at  any  time  by  two  justices.  As  a  whimsical  corollary 
of  this  law,  no  Papist  was  allowed  to  be  a  game- 
0  2 
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keeper.  But  these  and  similar  statutes,  though  they 
effected  one  end,  that  of  the  transference  to  Protestant 
owners  of  such  land  as  had  not  already  been  for- 
feited and  granted  to  English  settlers,,  failed  to  make 
any  lasting  impression  on  the  national  faith  and 
national  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  And  when 
in  1782  the  Protestant  Parliament  in  Ireland  repealed 
some  of  these  statutes.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  a 
warm  advocate  of  more  generous  measures,  rested  his 
plea  on  gounds  of  public  and  private  policy.  '  By 
allowing,^  he  said^  '  Roman  Catholics  to  possess  the 
fee  of  lands^  jou  for  ever  bar  the  claim  of  old  pro- 
prietors,'— i.  e.  of  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
successive  confiscations^ — '  and  interest  every  Catholic 
who  enjoys  such  possessions  on  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lished government.^ 

In  England  therefore,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  the 
Established  Church  was  taken  under  the  protection 
and  into  the  confidence  of  government.  As  a  con- 
sequence, and  apart  from  any  direct  understanding 
between  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  the  statesmen 
who  selected  and  employed  them,  the  Anglican 
Church  adopted  Latitudinarian  and  Erastian  views 
in  necessary  opposition  to  those  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  Nonjurors  and  the  Dissenters.  The 
former  retained  much  of  the  traditions  of  the  Laudian 
epoch,  coupling  their  theories  of  non-resistance  and 
Divine  right  with  the  cognate  tenet  of  extreme 
sacerdotalism.  The  latter  affected  great  precision  of 
manner^  and  insisted  on  strict  discipline  and  decorum. 
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The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  repudiated  sacerdota- 
lism, and  showed  their  disdain  for  the  prim  manners 
and  severe  propriety  of  the  Nonconformists.  For  a 
time,  indeed^  the  inferior  clergy  generally  affected 
a  sympathy  with  the  tenets  of  the  older  generation  of 
divines.  Bat  the  school  of  High  Churchmen^  whose 
opinions  had  gained  so  unnecessary  a  notoriety  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill-judged  trial  of  Sacheverel,  and 
wdiieh  had  been  caressed  by  Boliiigbroke  and  the 
Jacobites  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  was  annihilated  by 
the  banishment  of  Bolingbroke^  by  the  suppression  of 
Convocation,  and  by  the  issue  of  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy. Under  the  ad-ministration  of  Walpole,  the 
English  Church  became  thoroughly  latitudinarian.  In 
1763,  Lord  Strange,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Derby,  the 
member  of  Parliament  who  moved  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes  six  years  afterwards,,  tried  to  induce  the  House 
of  Commons  to  abolish  the  fast  held  on  the  30th  of 
January.  Lord  Strange  was  an  opponent  of  the 
court.  Walpole,  who  relates  the  fact,  laughs  at  the 
absurdity  of  commemorating  the  martyrdom  of 
Charles.  Half  a  century  before,  the  motion  would 
have  been  thought  treasonable. 

The  laxity  of  conduct,  and  the  languor  of  belief, 
which  characterised  the  Anglican  Church,  pervaded 
all  society.  The  age  became  generally  sceptical  or 
indifferent.  The  leaders  of  thought  and  action  scoffed 
at  all  enthusiasm.  Hartley  and  Hume  in  Scotland, 
Voltaire  in  France,  were  only  the  most  prominent 
teachers  of  a  pervading  opinion.     The  encyclopsedists, 
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Paley^  and  the  Eclectics  were^  notwithstanding  theit 
differences,  the  outcome  of  an  age  which  looked  on  all 
rehgious  energy  with  suspicion  or  contempt.     The  in- 
difference of  the  time  extended  itself  to  all  churches. 
It  is  during  this  period  that  many  descendants  of  the 
English  and  American  Puritans  effected  an  Unitarian 
secession,   that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Scotch  Preshy- 
terians  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  laxity  in 
belief,  that  the  Lutheranism  of  Germany  began  to 
include  the  party  of  Rationalism,  that  the  Gallican 
Church  was  affected  by  the  tone  of  thought  which 
prevailed    in    Erance,    and   that    Rome    herself  fell 
into  an  unaccustomed  lethargy.     The  only  reaction 
against  this  general  negligence  of  religious  belief, 
was    in   the    efforts   of    sectaries    like   Wesley   and 
Whitfield,    on   whom  the  politicians   and  clergy  of 
Englaod  looked  with  unmixed  contempt,  and  in  the 
mysticism    of    Swedenborg,    which   attracted     little 
attention  in  so  materialistic  and  utilitarian  an  age. 
The  clergy  of  a  community  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as 
much  affected  by  the    tone  of  thought    which  per- 
vades society  as  the  laity  is  by  their  teaching.     It  is 
only  when  ecclesiastics  are  driven  or  encouraged  to 
employ  professional  expedients  that  they  constitute 
themselves   a   caste.      They   did    so    in   the   twelfth 
century,  when  they  were  the  citadel  of  human  right 
against  rapine  and  violence.     But  they  may  follow 
the  same  policy  with  wholly  different  consequences, 
if  a  legislature  commits  the  folly  of  secluding  their 
interests  from  those  of  the  general  community.    They 
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will  certainly^  if  they  are  visited  by  a  professional 
disability  in  any  free  country^  exact  a  tenfold  com- 
pensation for  the  injury,  by  claiming  the  fullest 
privileges  of  sacerdotalism,  and  constituting  them- 
selves the  champions  of  reaction. 

The  great  mass  of  the  English  clergy  was  miserably 
jDOor.  The  law  forbad  pluralities^  but  the  King  and 
Archbishop  could  grant  a  dispensation  enabling  the 
favourites  of  either,  or  the  favourites  of  their  favour- 
ites, to  hold  as  many  benefices  as  fortune  conferred  on 
well-connected  clergymen.  Besides,  a  large  number 
of  livings  were  then,  as  now,  in  the  gift  of  private 
patrons_,  and  it  was  a  common  custom  for  patrons  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  a  clergyman^  whereby 
the  greater  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  parish  was 
appropriated  by  the  patron,  the  clergyman  accepting 
a  portion  not  much  in  excess  of  the  stipend  of  an 
ordinary  curate.  This  custom,  once  very  general,,  is 
in  all  likelihood  not  extinct  now^  especially  in  places 
where  public  opinion  speaks  feebly,  and  the  practice 
may  be  kept  secret. 

Contemporary  novels  are  good  evidence  of  manners, 
and  the  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  enable  us 
to  reproduce  the  parson  of  the  time  with  ease.  He 
generally  appeared  in  public  in  gowm,  cassock,  and 
bands  ;  not  because  custom  prescribed  a  costume 
in  his  case  only,  but  because  most  men  who  plied 
a  profession  were  habited  in  official  dress.  The 
barrister  was  as  regularly  robed  as  the  parson.  The 
phj^sician   was  similarly  known  by  his    formal  wig 
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and  equally  formal  staff.  In  fact,  a  century  ago, 
a  nian''s  dress  designated  his  rank  and  calling.  He 
was  licensed  to  carry  on  a  particular  occupation,  and 
he  advertised  his  occupation  accordinglj^,  especially 
as  no  small  part  of  his  income  was  derived  from 
the  fees  for  which  he  competed.  Thus,  before  Lord 
Hardwicke^s  Marriage  Act,  a  particular  class  of  clergy- 
men, not,  it  may  be  imagined,  in  very  good  repute, 
touted  for  marriage-fees  as  some  low  attorneys  do 
for  practice.  The  Act  T  have  referred  to,  while  it 
still  required  the  office  of  some  legally -ordained 
clergyman  in  order  to  give  validity  to  the  marriage, 
demanded  publicity  before  and  at  marriage,  or  licence 
before  and  publicity  at  marriage,  and  furthermore 
ordained  that  the  marriage-service  should  be  read 
in  a  church.  One  Keith,  who  made  a  handsome 
income  by  solemnising  clandestine  marriages  in 
May  fair,  and  who  was  deprived  of  his  trade  by  the 
Act,  threatened  that  he  would  open  a  graveyard  and 
bury,  in  opposition  to  the  beneficed  clergy  and  the 
bishops.  His  threat  has  been  carried  out  by  others 
in  later  times.  But  in  the  days  of  Keith,  the  practice 
of  compensating  influential  persons,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition  of  abuses, 
was  inchoate.  The  Church,  in  short,  was  a  profession 
whose  practitioners  were  sometimes  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  certain  prizes,  while  the  rank  and  file 
performed  offices  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  law 
required  a  particular  qualification,  and  for  employ- 
ment in  which  men  competed,  sometimes  in  particular 
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places^  sometimes  by  wandering  over  a  kind  of  clerical 
circuit.  There  is  a  story  in  the  Life  of  Wesley  of 
a  conversation  between  the  preacher  and  an  itinerant 
parson^  who  complained  that  lie  could  get  only  half 
a  guinea  for  a  service.  The  story  is  told,  not  to 
shew  that  such  Bohemians  were  scarce,  but  in  order 
to  introduce  a  theological  pun  of  Wesley^s,  and  the 
moral  which  he  appended  to  it. 

John  Horne^  who  assumed  the  name  of  Tooke  when 
he  reached  middle  life,,  and  is  therefore  generally 
known  as  Home  Tooke^  was  the  third  son  of  John 
HornCj  a  prosperous  poulterer  in  Newport  Market. 
He  was  born  on  January  2^,  1736^  in  Newport 
Street,  Westminster,  and  christened  the  next  day 
at  St.  Ann''s^  Soho.  Benjamin,  the  eldest  son  of  this 
Home,  was  a  market  gardener  at  Brentford^  who 
attained  opulence  in  his  calling  by  his  skill  and  spirit. 
The  second  son,  Thomas,  was  unfortunate,  and  ended 
his  days  in  the  Fishmongers^  Almshouses.  Of  his 
two  sisters,  one  married  a  Mr.  Wildman,  a  friend 
of  Wilkes,  the  second  Dr.  Demainbray,  who  assisted 
in  George  the  Third^s  education,  and  whose  son  was 
for  many  years  head  of  the  Kew  Observatory. 
Home,  the  father,  must  have  been  a  man  of  some 
consideration,  for  he  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
Middlesex  hospital.  In  those  days,  Newport  Market 
was  in  the  outskirts  of  London. 

The  boy  was  first  sent  to  an  academy  in  Soho 
Square,  and  thence,  in  1744,  to  Westminster.  In 
1746,  he  was  transferred  to  Eton,  whose  head-master 
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was  then  Dr.  Sumner,  where  he  remained  for  five 
or  six  years.  He  is  said  to  have  made  little  progress 
at  Eton;  but  then,  as  for  many  a  year  afterwards, 
boys  got  anything  except  learning  at  that  celebrated 
school,  unless  they  were  at  the  pains  to  instruct 
themselves.  At  Eton,  however,  he  lost  the  sight 
of  an  eye,  from  a  wound  inflicted  on  him  by  another 
boy^s  penknife. 

John  Home,  so  his  mother^s  friends  said,  never 
was  a  boy.  When  ten  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
just  before  he  went  to  Eton,  he  was  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  a  school  in  Kent.  Here  he  soon  ran  away, 
and,  to  avoid  capture,  climbed  up  a  chimney.  When 
his  pursuers  gave  up  the  search,  he  started  for  London. 
Benighted  and  wet  through,  he  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  peasant,  and  slept  there  for  the  night. 
Then  he  got  into  a  cart  to  go  home,  where,  as  he 
hid  himself  in  the  straw,  he  heard  himself  described 
as  a  wicked  little  boy  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  who 
had  run  away.  Many  years  afterwards,  and  when 
his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest,  he  paid  the  peasant's 
widow,  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  poverty,  an 
annuity  of  ^lo  a  year.  And  when  he  reached  his 
home,  he  excused  himself  for  running  away  by  telling 
his  father  that  the  master  was  not  fit  to  instruct 
him,  for  he  might,  perhaps,  know  nouns  and  adverbs, 
but  nothing  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  At 
Eton  afterwards,  he  used  to  tell  the  boys  who  bragged 
of  their  fathers,  that  his  was  an  eminent  Turkey 
merchant. 
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For  a  time  after  he  left  'Eton,  John  Home  was  with 
a  private  tutor  at  Sevenoaks,  and  subsequently  with 
another  at  Ravenstone.  Then  he  w^nt  to  St.  John^s 
College,  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  took  his  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  1758.  Meanwhile  he  entered  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  in  order  to  keep  his  terms  for  a  call 
to  the  Bar,  a  profession  to  which  he  always  inclined. 
His  companions  w^ere  Dunning  and  Kenyon,  both 
afterwards  ennobled  for  eminence  in  their  profession. 
^  We  used,'  said  Home,  '  to  dine  in  Chancery  Lane 
for  sevenpence-halfpenny  each.  Dunning  and  I  were 
generous,  and  gave  the  girl  who  waited  a  penny ; 
but  Kenyon,  who  knew  the  value  of  money,  some- 
times indeed  gave  her  a  halfpenny,  but  more  fre- 
quently a  promise.'  Dunning  and  Kenyon  retained 
these  several  characteristics  in  later  life. 

But  Home  the  father,  who  was  fond  and  proud 
of  his  son,  would  not  hear  of  his  following  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  seeing 
his  son  a  clergyman ;  and,  apart  from  any  respect  he 
might  have  entertained  for  that  profession,  he  had 
certain  private  motives  for  insisting  on  his  authority 
with  his  son. 

His  premises  abutted  on  Leicester  House,  where 
Prince  Frederic  lived.  The  servants  of  Frederic's 
household  made  a  way  through  these  premises,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  time  and  trouble.  Home 
resented  the  trespass,  remonstrated,  and,  finding  his 
remonstrances  fruitless,  brought  his  action  at  West- 
minster.    Of  course  he  gained  it.    He  then,  however, 
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wrote  to  the  prince,  apologised  for  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  defending  his  property ^  and  surrendered 
the  right  of  passage.  The  prince  was  pleased^  and 
made  him  poulterer  to  his  household.  Home  got 
nothing  but  glory  by  this  appointment,  for  the  prince 
died  several  thousand  pounds  in  debt  to  him  ;  and 
George  the  Second,  who  loved  money  more  than 
anything  besides,  took  no  thought  of  his  son^s  debts. 
It  is  probable  that  Home  was  considerably  impo- 
verished by  this  unlucky  patronage,  and  that  the 
son^s  prospects  were  materially  injured  by  the  princess 
custom. 

But  he  had  another  motive.  One  of  his  daughters 
had  married  Dr.  Demainbray,  who  held  an  office  in 
the  princess  household,,  and  was  therefore  in  continual 
intercourse  with  the  prince.  John  Home  was  the 
constant  playmate  of  Prince  George,  who  was  exactly 
two  years  younger  than  his  companion.  What  more 
natural  than  to  believe  that  the  losses  which  the  father 
had  suffered,  and  the  youthful  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  the  son  and  the  future  king,  would 
be  compensated  and  acknowledged  in  time  to  come 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  patronage  ?  In  those  days, 
promotion  in  the  Anglican  Church  was,  and  perhaps 
it  still  is,  an  affair  of  the  backstairs. 

His  father  bought  him  the  living  of  New  Brent- 
ford, and  he  reluctantly  took  priests^  orders  in  1760. 
He  had  been  a  deacon  some  time  before.  The  living 
was  worth  from  <^^200  to  ^300  a  year,  and  Home 
seems  to  have  set  to  work  honestly  in  his  parish  j 
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to  have  preached  to  his  parishioners  in  the  strain  of 
the  time  (for  a  sermon  of  his  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity  is  published) ;  to  have  avoided 
all  dogmatic  theology,  except  in  so  far  as  he  thought 
it  proper  to  expose  the  pretensions  of  popery;  and 
to  have  expressed  himself  with  the  contempt  which 
was  customary  at  the  time  against  dissenters  and 
methodists.  He  was,  in  short,  a  Whig  latitudinariau 
clergyman  of  the  Hoadlej^  and  Seeker  school^  who 
might  have  filled  the  place  which  they  had  with 
better  right,  and  whose  character  was  incomparably 
higher  than  that  of  Blackburn  and  Warburton,  the 
former  of  whom  had  been  a  buccaneer  (though  he 
retained  no  part  of  his  old  profession  but  his  seraglio), 
while  the  latter  was  infinitely  more  orthodox  in  public 
and  in  the  press  than  in  private  and  in  conversation. 
As  an  illustration  of  Home's  unvarying  benevolence 
and  kindness  of  character,  it  should  be  said  that  he 
studied  physic  diligently  (there  was  need  of  such 
study  at  that  time),  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  his 
poorer  parishioners. 

But  Home  had  strong  convictions,  great  kindliness 
of  nature,  and  nourished  an  earnest  hatred  against  all 
oppression.  He  might  have  learned  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty  in  Leicester  House,  where  they  were 
promulgated  with  infinite  readiness,  to  be  repudiated 
of  course  afterwards,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  forgot  his  liberalism  when 
he  achieved  the  regency.  Shrewd  men  are  not  of 
course  taken  in  by  the  professions  which  are  made  by 
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expectant  monarchs,  or  by  expectant  ministers  either. 
'You  don't  like  princes,'  said  Frederic  to  Pope^  in 
one  of  his  inter\4ews  with  the  poet.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon.'  '  Well,  you  don't  like  kings.'  '  I  own  that 
I  like  the  lion  best  before  his  claws  are  grown.' 
There  is  in  nature  no  person  so  amiable  as  a 
statesman  who  seeks  to  gratify  his  ambition.  There 
is  none,  as  a  rule,,  less  amiable,  when  that  ambition 
is  sated  by  success. 

Home  would  have,  I  make  no  doubt,  remained 
a  quiet  and  decorous  clergyman,  if  there  had  been 
no  such  persons  as  Bute  and  the  king's  friends, 
or  if  Pitt  had  remained  in  office.  He  conceived, 
in  common  with  most  Englishmen,  the  strongest 
animosity  against  Lords  Bute  and  Mansfield,  whom 
he  attacked  in  a  mock  petition  under  the  names 
of  Lords  Mortimer  and  Jeff'reys.  He  intended, 
I  fear,  to  glance  at  the  Princess  and  Pitt,  when  he 
said,  '  Let  Fulvia  with  her  bodkin  again  pierce 
through  the  tongue  of  Cicero,'  and  concluded,  '  I 
who  am  at  present  blessed  with  peace,  with  happiness, 
with  independence,  a  fair  character,  and  an  easy 
fortune,  am  at  this  moment  forfeiting  them  all.' 
Dr.  Demainbray  urged  him  to  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing so  energetic  a  libel,  containing  too  a  prophecy 
which  was  so  likely  to  fulfil  itself.  But  Home 
never  shirked  the  avowal  of  his  opinions.  In  a 
time  when  anonymous  attacks  on  public  characters 
were  the  rule,  Home  either  published  his  name  at 
the  end  of  his   letters,   or   left  regular   instructions 
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to  his  printer  to  communicate  his  authorship  to 
anyone  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  might  inquire 
for  his  assailant. 

Home  threw  himself  with  all  his  energy  into  the 
cause  of  Wilkes  after  the  affair  of  the  General 
Warrant.  Like  many  clergymen  of  the  time_,  he 
had  gone  on  a  tour  in  France  \di\\  young  Elwes,  the 
son  of  the  miser,  in  1763;  and  again  in  1765^  when 
he  undertook  a  similar  engagement  with  a  son  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  was  introduced 
to  Wilkes  at  Paris,  who  was  charmed  with  his 
admirer_,  and  exacted  on  his  leaving  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  correspond  with  him.  Thence  he 
journeyed  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  Voltaire,  ofwhom^ 
by  the  way^  he  always  expressed  a  mean  opinion,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  straightforward 
sincerity,  then  resided  some  months  at  Genoa,  and 
returning,  spent  some  weeks  at  Montpelier,  at  that 
time  a  favourite  winter  residence  with  Eno-lish- 
men.  Here  he  met  Adam  Smith,  who  was  similarly 
engaged  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh.  He  now  bethought  himself  of  his  promise  to 
correspond  with  Wilkes,  and  sent  him  a  letter,  which 
afterwards  had  a  most  sinister  effect  on  his  career. 

Home  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  He  was 
as  I  have  said  a  political  enthusiast,  and  he  enter- 
tained a  sincere  admiration  of  Wilkes.  He  believed 
him  to  be,  not  what  the  world  now  admits  him^ 
an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  whom  accident  made 
conspicuous  or  popular,  but  a  man  who  had  fought 
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manfully  on  behalf  of  liberty  against  oppression. 
Churchill,  who^  like  Home,  was  a  clergyman,  but 
who  had  resigned  his  office,  had  a  similar  admiration 
for  Wilkes.  But  he  would,  if  he  had  lived  long 
enough^  have  detected  the  worthlessness  of  his  hero, 
and  would  have  repudiated  him  as  utterly  as  Home 
did^  when  the  disguise  was  stripped  off.  There 
were  perhaps  good  and  wise  men  in  ancient  Egypt, 
who  worshipped  cats,  monkeys,  and  crocodiles, 
because  they  were  deemed  symbols  of  something  good 
and  noble,  or  because  they  saw  nothing  better  to 
worship. 

Horne  knew  that  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  wit,  a  debauchee,  a  scoffer  at  things  reputed  holy. 
He  had  learnt  that  he  was,  through  the  agency 
of  Fitzherbert,  receiving  .^^looo  a  year  from  Rock- 
ingham, on  condition  that  he  remained  in  Paris. 
He  wished  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  to 
his  country,  and  happily  applied  the  story  of 
Eutrapelus  in  Horace  to  his  hero;  that  Eutrapelus, 
who,  when  he  wished  to  extinguish  an  honest  opjDO- 
nent,  presented  him  with  fine  clothes,  and  the 
garniture  of  luxury,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  first  step  to  the  ruin  of  character  and  fortune. 
And  in  order  to  gild  the  pill  of  advice,  he  jested  on  his 
own  office  and  profession,  spoke  of  his  not  being 
ordained  a  hypocrite,  of  the  infectious  hands  of  a 
bishop,  of  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  an  every-day  ordination,  and  of  the  black 
spot  under  the  tongue  of  a  priest. 
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Now  all  this  was  grossly  indecent  and  unbecoming*. 
If  Home  believed  what  he  said_,  if  he  meant  his  words 
seriously,  Wilkes  was  the  last  man  to  whom  he  should 
have  been  so  outspoken,  because  Wilkes  was  never 
serious.  If^  on  the  contrary,  writing  to  a  man  con- 
siderably older  than  himself,  whom  he  exceedingly 
admired,  but  whom  he  believed  to  be  neglecting  a 
public  duty  in  sloth  and  frivolity,  and  who^  as  he 
heard,  was  taking  a  minister's  pay  in  order  to  delay 
that  duty^  he  wished  to  affect  the  thorough  man  of 
the  worlds  and  to  abjure  in  such  company,  and  while 
he  held  communication  with  such  a  person,  his  clerical 
character^  by  way  of  disarming  Wilkes,  and  obviating 
some  retort  on  his  profession,  he  showed  as  little 
courage  as  he  did  judgment.  Still  something  must 
be  said  for  the  coarseness  of  the  age.  A  clergyman 
in  these  times^  who  wrote  in  such  a  fashion,  would  be 
interpreted  to  have  abjured  his  relations  with  the 
Church,  and  to  have  abjured  them  indecently.  In 
those  days,  the  language  of  this  letter  might  have 
shocked  some,  and  would  have  amused  many.  Even 
when  the  letter  was  published,  Walpole,  speaking  of 
him,  said  that  ^no  reproach  was  cast  on  the  morals 
of  Home,  but  that  to  please  Wilkes  he  had  ridi- 
culed his  lords  the  bishops,  and  to  please  himself, 
had  indulged  in  more  foppery  than  became  his  profes- 
sion.'   The  letter,  too,  was  not  intended  for  the  public. 

Wilkes  did  not  make  any  answer  to  this  letter,  and 
Home  became  uneasy.  Soon  after,  he  waited  on  his 
friend  at  Paris,  and  inquired  about  the  Montpelier 
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communication.  Wilkes  assured  liim  that  he  had 
never  received  it,  and  affected  wonder  at  the  mis- 
carriage. But  he  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  had 
shown  it  to  many  of  his  acquaintance.  Home  at 
last  felt  reassured.  During  the  time  that  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent  he  had  dressed  like  a  layman,  and 
on  quitting  Paris,,  he  left  his  clothes  with  Wilkes. 
The  inventory  justifies  Walpole's  comment  on  his 
foppery  abroad,  for  we  read  of  scarlet  and  gold,  white 
and  silver,  blue  and  silver,  silk  and  velvet  attire. 
Five  years  afterwards,  when  the  friends  quarrelled 
irreconcileably,  Wilkes  published  the  letter  and  the 
inventory.  Neither  bore  upon  the  dispute.  But 
Home  proved  to  the  world  that  Wilkes,  who  com- 
plained so  bitterly  that  his  papers  had  been  rifled 
under  the  general  warrant,  and  that  he  had  sufiered 
in  consequence,  was  a  liar  and  a  knave ;  besides  being 
a  traitor  to  the  unwritten  law  of  honour  and  good 
faith. 

Meanwhile,  Home  settled  at  Brentford,  and  be- 
came a  popular  preacher,  much  sought  after  for  city 
sermons.  Then,  in  1768^  came  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tionsj  and  the  repeated  return  of  Wilkes,  and  the 
violent  popular  excitement.  Home  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  with  his  customary  ardour  and  energy. 
He  canvassed  unremittingly.  He  exclaimed,  as  he 
grew  warm  over  the  work,  that  in  a  cause  so  just  and 
holy  he  could  dye  his  black  cloth  red.  When  they 
quarrelled,  Wilkes,  on  whose  behalf  he  had  uttered 
this  piece  of  electioneering  gasconade,  remembered  it, 
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and  reproached  him  with  it.  Wilkes,  who  reaped  the 
advantage  of  Home's  exertions,  affected  to  consider 
him  a  bravo,  and  compared  him  to  orator  Henley. 
But  there  was  nothing  which  rivalled  the  effrontery 
of  that  man,  except  his  baseness.  During  the  contest. 
Home  saved  Luttrell  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and 
after  the  constituency  finally  succumbed  to  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  favoured  the  election  of 
Glynne. 

Home  had  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
English  law,  and  the  following  year  gave  him  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  using  his  knowledge.  One 
Bigby  had  been  murdered,  under  the  most  atrocious 
circumstances,  by  two  brothers,  named  Kennedy.  The 
men  were  notoriously  dissolute  bullies.  Their  guilt  was 
plain,  and  conviction  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  their  trial.  Everybody  expected  that  they  would 
be  hung,  and  nobody  doubted  the  propriety  of  the 
execution.  But  they  had  a  sister,  a  very  conspicuous 
person,  who  was  then  living  under  the  protection  of 
a  nobleman.  Through  her  intercession,  and  by  the 
nobleman^s  influence,  the  king  was  induced  to  grant 
a  pardon  to  the  ruffians.  Home  only  expressed  the 
general  indignation  of  the  public  when  he  denounced 
this  abominable  scandal.  But  he  also  hunted  up  a 
remedy. 

By  the  ancient  English  law,  a  law  confirmed  by 

the  Great  Charter  and  several  statutes,   all  notable 

private  wrongs  could  be  prosecuted  as  injuries,  under 

the  form  of  an  Appeal.     This  right  was  doubtlessly 
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derived  from  that  time,  in  which  ii  pecuniary  com- 
pensation was  accorded  to  the  injured  person,  accord- 
ing* to  a  certain  schedule  of  payments  for  injuries. 
After  the  time  in  which  offences  were  punished  as 
breaches  of  the  king's  peace,  or  felonies  against  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  this  right  of  prosecution  was 
still  retained.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  remedy 
enabled  those  who  were  weak  to  challenge  the  great- 
est by  the  legal  process  of  appeal ;  for  it  is  worth 
noting,  as  indicating  that  such  was  the  motive  for 
maintaining  the  custom,  that  in  case  an  appeal  was 
prosecuted  against  a  peer  of  Parliament,  he  had  no 
privilege,  but  was  constrained  to  undergo  his  trial 
before  a  common  jury.  The  effect  of  a  verdict  on  an 
appeal  was  the  same  as  in  that  on  an  indictment. 
But  since  the  statutes  which  upheld  this  right  pro- 
vided that  in  case  the  appeal  failed,  the  appellant 
should  be  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  a  fine, 
and  to  an  action  for  damages,  the  remedy  had  long 
been  disused,  and  an  ordinary  criminal  prosecution 
was  found  more  convenient,  and,  in  general,  equally 
efiicacious. 

The  right  of  appeal  of  blood,  that  is,  of  prosecuting 
the  ofiender,  was  limited  to  the  widow  or  eldest  male 
heir  of  the  person  murdered,  or,  in  case  widow  or  heir 
were  disqualified,  or  suspected  of  the  offence,  to  the 
next  male  heir.  But  as  the  process  was  the  vindication 
of  a  private  right,  the  king  could  no  more  grant  a 
pardon  to  a  person  convicted  than  he  could  remit 
damages  given  by  a  jury  in  a  civil  action.     It  was 
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allowed,  too,  that  a  conviction  or  acquittal  under  an 
indictment  did  not  do  away  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Upon  this  law  Home  seized.  He  persuaded  the 
widow  to  claim  this  right  against  the  brothers  Ken- 
nedy, with  the  certainty  that  either  the  pardon  must 
be  revoked^  or  that  an  enormous  scandal  would  be 
revealed  and  exposed.  The  Court  was  in  consterna- 
tion ;  for  though,  beyond  doubt_,  the  king  had  been 
imposed  on,  and  was  blameless,  persons  about  him 
would  be  seriously  compromised  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  facts.  An  escape  was  found.  The  same  noble 
personage  interposed  his  good  offices  by  his  agent. 
The  widow  Bigby  was,  after  all,  an  Ephesian  matron. 
For  350  guineas  —  which  she  prudently  required 
should  be  paid  in  gold_,  she  consented  to  waive  her 
appeal.  The  merciless  priest,  as  AValpole  calls  him, 
was  baffled,  and  the  brothers  escaped. 

It  appears  that  political  activity  is  like  dram  drink- 
ing— a  passion  which  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
great  risk  of  becoming  an  inveterate  habit.  In  the 
same  year  Home  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  town  of 
Bedford,  in  order  to  strengthen  an  opposition  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  '  then,'  as  Junius  said,  '  the  little 
tyrant  of  a  little  corporation.^  My  hearers  will  re- 
member the  odious  picture  which  Junius  draws  of 
the  duke.  Home,  thus  introduced  to  the  franchise, 
beat  the  duke  on  his  own  ground.  In  the  same  year 
he  interposed  on  behalf  of  two  Spitalfields'  weavers, 
who  were  convicted  and  sentenced  by  Recorder  Evre. 
The  recorder,  after  giving  sentence,  had  changed  the 
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record,  and  Home  argued  that  the  sentence  was 
wholly  vitiated  by  the  alteration.  His  objection, 
though  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Glynne,  was  over- 
ruled. 

In  the  same  year  he  charged  Onslow,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
with  having  taken  a  bribe  of  a^iooo  to  procure  a 
Mr.  Burns  a  place  in  America.  Onslow,  who  had 
already  been  in  communication  with  Bums,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  trying  to  detect  the  persons  who 
had  cheated  the  man  (for  it  is  clear  that  Burns  had 
paid  ^^looo  to  somebody  in  the  Treasury),  answered 
indignantly  that  the  statement  was  false.  Home 
replied,  writing  as  before  under  the  name  of  a  free- 
holder of  Surrey,  that  the  reply  did  not  clear  away 
the  accumulated  suspicions  which  surrounded  the 
transaction.  Onslow  demanded  the  author's  name, 
which,  as  usual.  Home  had  empowered  the  printer 
to  communicate,  and  commenced  a  civil  action  for 
libel.  The  first  trial  was  held  at  Kingston,  and 
ended  in  a  nonsuit,  owing  to  some  technical  flaw. 
At  a  second  trial  in  the  King's  Bench,  Onslow  ob- 
tained a  verdict  with  ^^400  damages.  Home  was 
resolute,  and  appealed  to  the  twelve  judges,  who  set 
aside  the  verdict.  Almost  everybody  at  the  time 
thought  Home  to  blame.  It  is  certain  that  many 
great  people  were  interested  in  preventing  the  venti- 
lation of  such  scandals. 

In  the  same  year.  Home,  in  conjunction  with  cer- 
tain wealthy  men  in  the  city,  founded  the  society  of 
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the  Bill  of  Eights.  The  original  members  of  this 
society,  fourteen  in  number^  among  whom  were  two 
clergymen^  passed  certain  resolutions,  which  are 
highly  praised  by  Junius.  The  objects  of  the  society 
were  to  support  the  Liberal  press,  to  accept  Wilkes 
as  their  champion,  and  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  resist 
any  unconstitutional  practice ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  attempt  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  convict  Bingley, 
by  interrogating  him,  and  by  committing  him  for 
contempt  on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself. 

But  the  culminating  act  of  Home's  audacity  or 
courage,  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  memorable 
inter\4ews  between  the  king  and  the  corporation  of 
London  in  1770.  The  corporation,  according  to  the 
ancient  privilege  of  the  city,  claimed  and  obtained 
an  audience  with  the  king,  in  which  they  petitioned 
strongly  against  the  ministry  and  the  policy  of  the 
Court.  The  king  said  that  the  petition  was  disre- 
spectful to  him,  injurious  to  Parliament,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  When 
the  corporation  withdrew,  the  king,  as  Home  averred, 
burst  out  laughing;  'just,'  he  adds,  ''as  Nero  fiddled 
when  Rome  was  burning.'  Soon  after,  the  corpora- 
tion prepared  a  new  address  and  remembrance.  The 
king  rebuked  the  petitioners ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford,  who  had  anticipated  the  rejoinder,  replied 
with  the  memorable  speech  which  is  engraved  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  statue  in  the  Guildhall.  Both  remon- 
strance and  rej)l3^  were  composed  by  Home. 

He  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.     But 
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he  was  detested  by  tlie  Court.  He  was  equally  dis- 
liked by  the  aristocracy.  Even  Walpole,  who  re- 
cognised the  services  of  Wilkes,  speaks  of  him  as 
among"  the  rabble  of  Wilkes's  agents,  as  a  man  of 
slender  parts.  He  must  have  known  that  he  was 
doing  Home's  abilities  injustice ;  and  that  a  man 
who  was  only  second  to  Wilkes  in  influence,  and 
vastly  his  superior  in  character,  could  not  have 
reached  so  rapid  a  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
speaker  without  great  capacity.  Of  course,  however, 
the  king's  friends  hated  him  most.  They  believed, 
probably,  though  the  terms  of  the  adage  have  been 
invented  in  our  time  only,  that  '  a  good  Churchman 
must  needs  be  a  Conservative,'  and  that  if  he  be  the 
latter,  he  may  retain  the  former  reputation,  even 
though  he  ceases  to  be  anything  but  a  nominal 
Christian.  Had  Home  employed  his  talents  and 
energy  on  the  side  of  the  Court  and  of  its  policy, 
he  would  probably,  however  vehemently  he  might 
have  spoken  and  acted,  have  become  a  successor  of 
the  Warburtons  and  the  Hayters,  or  have  swollen 
into  the  greatness  of  an  Irish  primate.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, if  one  did  not  reflect  on  the  conservative  forces 
of  society,  to  see  how  fully  vituperation,  calumny, 
falsehood,  and  treachery  may  be  pardoned  and  re- 
warded in  the  partisans  of  established  facts  and 
inveterate  abuses. 

In  January  1771^  Home  quarrelled  with  Wilkes. 
The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  conduct  of 
the  latter,  ^nd  his  attempt  to  make  the  society,  which 
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was  intended  to  generally  serve  certain  public  pur- 
poses,, a  mere  agency  for  collecting  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  patriot's  debts^  and  to  supply  him  with 
the  material  for  extravagance  and  debauchery.  The 
controversy^  which  was  carried  out  with  great  bitter- 
ness on  the  part  of  both,  and  with  amazing  turpitude 
on  the  part  of  Wilkes,  cost  Home  much  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  augmented  that  of  his  opponent.  Bat  to 
us,  despite  the  publication  of  the  Montpelier  letter, 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  smart  unclerical  suits.  Home 
was  honest,  Wilkes  a  sordid  and  perfidious  knave. 
Soon  afterwards,  Horne  was  attacked  by  Junius,  and 
was  certainly  the  victor  in  the  struggle  with  that 
mysterious  and  malignant  writer.  Years  afterwards, 
Tooke  averred  that  he  knew  who  Junius  was.  He 
might  have  believed  it  was  Temple,  of  whom  Walpole 
said,  ^that  he  was  the  familiar  of  Wilkes  and  his 
friends ;'  and  adds,  perhaps  with  the  same  suspicion, 
'  that  he  gave  these  people  secret  information,  and  so 
enjoyed  what  he  preferred  to  power ;  vengeance,  and 
a  whole  skin.'  This  Temple  died  in  1779^  ^^^  ^'^^ 
succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  nephew.  The  son  of 
this  nephew  afterwards  attacked  Hornets  seat  when 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
son  was  the  Protectionist  Duke  of  Bukingham,  who 
speculated  in  land,  and  jobbed  certain  memoirs.  But 
Walter  Boyd,  to  revert  to  that  endless  question  as 
to  who  was  Junius,  told  Alexander  Stephens,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  who  was, 
says  Stephens,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  that 
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the  correspondence  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but 
of  many,  and  that  he  (Walter  Boyd)  was  the  con- 
fidential editor. 

In  the  same  year^  Home  went  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  Master's  degree.  He  did  not  get  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  His  grace  was  opposed  by  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Paley,  who  himself  failed,  through  sus- 
picion of  political  heterodoxy,  to  obtain  the  prefer- 
ments which  he  longed  for.  Home  was  probably  a 
good  mark  to  aim  at  by  a  man  who  was  ambitious^ 
and  whose  prospects  seemed  dilatory.  For  however 
much  Walpole  and  the  world  might  have  laughed 
at  the  ]\Iontpelier  letter^  the  expectants  were  officially 
mdignant^  the  Court  detested  Horne^  and  the  Wilkites^ 
to  whom  Wilkes  did  not  belong,  were  ready  at  their 
nominal  leader's  bidding  to  stone  him.  George  III, 
his  old  playfellow  in  Leicester  House,  had  probably 
forgotten  him  and  the  garden,  and  the  surreptitious 
way  which  led  to  the  old  poulterer's  larder,  as  his 
grandfather  and  he  had  forgotten  Frederic's  bad 
debts — into  an  infinity  of  forgetfulness. 

Home  now  resolved  to  quit  his  present  profession, 
and  return  to  that  which  he  had  originally  designed 
to  enter.  In  1772,  four  of  his  friends  offered  him 
their  joint  bonds  for  the  payment  of  ^^400  a  year, 
till  such  time  as  he  should  be  called.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  but  be  never  drew  a  sixpence  from  them. 
In  1773,  he  resigned  Brentford,  believing,  as  every- 
body probably  at  that  time  but  a  few  mystics  did, 
that   this   act,    and    the    avowal  that   he    forthwith 
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intended  to  live  as  a  layman,  would  sever  him  from 
all  connection  with  the  clerical  profession.  He  now 
reduced  his  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible  amount, 
since  his  resources  were  considerably  diminished.  In 
the  step  which  he  took,  he  was  strongly  advised  by  his 
friend  William  Tooke,  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  the  Society  of  the  Bill  of  Eights,  and  who,  in 
company  with  Sawbridge  and  Townsend,  had  quitted 
that  association  after  Home's  quarrel  with  Wilkes. 

Mr.  William  Tooke  had  bought  the  estate  of 
PurJey,  near  Godstone,  once  the  seat  of  the  arch- 
rogicide  Bradshaw,  and  here  became  involved  in  some 
quarrel  with  a  Mr.  De  Grey.  De  Grey,  who  appears 
to  have  had  some  considerable  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  contrived  to  get  a  Bill  of  Inclosure, 
which  would  have  annihilated  Tooke's  real  or  pre- 
sumed rights,  introduced  into  the  House,  and  rapidly 
pushed  through  its  stages.  In  this  difficulty,  Tooke 
consulted  Home,  who  suggested  that  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  should  be  arrested  by  the  publication  of 
a  libel  on  the  Speaker,  and  added  that  he  would 
write  it.  It  was  written,  Woodfall  was  summoned 
to  the  bar,  avowed  that  the  writer  was  present,  and 
had  authorised  him  to  admit  the  charge.  The  Speaker 
was  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  ^  What  have  I  done 
that  I  should  provoke  the  anger  of  so  powerful  a 
writer  ? '  Home  escaped,  partly  perhaps  by  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  avowed  himself,  partly  because  he 
raised  the  plea,  that  since  he  had  quitted  his  orders,  he 
was  wrongly  described  as  a  clergyman  in  the  warrant. 
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To  the  measures  whieli  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  Hcrne  showed  the  most  ener- 
getic hostility.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  con- 
stitutional law,  and  he  argued  with  the  greatest 
vehemence^  that  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Tea  Duty 
were  unconstitutional;  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  political  liberty^  and  that  the  Government  and 
Parliament  were  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Events  proved 
his  reasonings  to  be  right ;  but  the  Government  and 
the  king  were  obstinate,  and  Parliament  was  the 
hack  of  both.  Home  was  soon  to  be  made  a  martyr 
to  those  principles  which  are  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  civilised  communities.  No  English- 
man ever  did  more  service  to  a  just  cause,  contributed 
more  powerfully  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the 
American  quarrel,  or  was  more  scandalously  ill-used 
than  this  abdicated  clergyman. 

He  had  set  on  foot  another  Liberal  association, 
under  the  name  of  a  '  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation.' On  the  occurrence  of  the  first  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies, 
he  promoted  a  subscription  '  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  our  American  fellow-subjects,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Lexington  and  Concord  by  the  king^s 
soldiers,  on  April  19,  1775,'  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
end  he  .paid  ,5^^100  to  Franklin.  The  Government 
resolved  to  treat  this  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  Thurlow, 
then  Attorney- General,  who  afterwards  called  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  ^  the  accident  of  an  accident,'  was 
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directed  to  prosecute  him  and  three  newspaper  pro- 
prietors^ who  had  printed  the  facts.  The  newspaper 
folks  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  let  off  with  a  fiae  of 
<^^ioo  each. 

On  June  27,  1776,  Home  waited  on  Thurlow,  in- 
formed him  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  for  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings,  insisted  on  their  being  read  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  should  conduct  his  own  case. 
It  came  on  before  Mansfield  on  July  4,  1779,  at 
Guildhall.  Home  demanded  that  the  jury  should  be 
taken  by  ballot.  Wilkes  sat,  enjoying  the  scene,  on 
the  bench,  by  Mansfield.  Home  was  convicted,  fined 
^200,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  constrained  to  find 
securities  for  three  years.  Never  was  a  more  un- 
righteous verdict,  a  more  unjust  sentence.  He  ap- 
pealed in  1778,  by  writs  of  error,  and  employed  his 
friend  Dunning  as  counsel.  He  appealed  however  in 
vain. 

He  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  but,  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  he  was  allowed  to 
occupy  a  small  house  within  the  rules.  Here  he  was 
regularly  visited  by  his  friends,  and  commenced  those 
philological  studies,  which  he  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  his  celebrated  '^Diversions  of  Purley.'  Here 
too  he  caught  the  gout,  a  disorder  which  he  believed 
that  he  fairly  lived  out.  He  estimated  the  losses  of 
his  trial  at  ^£^1200,  a  large  sum  for  a  man  of  narrow 
fortunes  and  independent  spirit. 

Released  in  1779,  he  applied  for  a  call  to  the  bar. 
The  Benchers,  who  exercise  a  discretionary  power  of 
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admission^  subject  to  an  appeal  to  tlie  judges,  de- 
murred. A  little  while  before,,  tbey  had  rejected 
Murphy  because  he  had  been  a  comedian.  Now  they 
affected  to  doubt  whether  Home  were  not  still  a 
clergyman^  a  matter  with  which^  as  it  was  a  canonical 
and  not  a  legal  question^  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
It  was  notorious  that  ecclesiastical  canons  do  not 
bind  the  laity,  and  therefore,  unless  by  express  pro- 
vision of  law,  cannot  be  enforced  by  lay  tribunals. 
The  only  process  which  could  be  taken  against  Home 
was  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  those  days 
the  practice  of  worrying  clergymen  in  such  courts, 
by  associations  and  subscriptions,  had  not  been  begun, 
and  would  very  probably,  had  it  been  begun,  have 
brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  association  the 
penalties  of  consj)iracy. 

Home  stated  his  claim.  He  asked  whether  the 
injunctions  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  directing 
clerks  to  abstain  from  secular  employments,  were 
legally  binding  ?  whether  since  the  Reformation 
such  a  question  had  ever  been  raised?  whether 
they  would  raise  it  against  any  other  applicant  than 
himself?  whether  the  profession  of  a  clergyman 
were  indelible  ?  whether  a  clergyman  in  full  orders 
cannot  be  secularised?  and,  lastly,  whether  he,  by 
giving  up  his  preferment,  did  not  actually  become  a 
layman  ?  It  is  clear  that  Home  expected  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  and  that  the  answer  to  the  first 
four  would  be  negative,  to  the  last  two  aJffirmative. 
It  is  certain  that  Home  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
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of  constitutional  law  in  England,  and  that  he  could 
hardly  have  put  these  questions  had  he  not  been  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  indis|)utably  justified  in  his 
claim.  The  Benchers  did  not  attempt  to  answer  him^, 
but  negatived  his  call.  It  was  only  however  by  a 
casting-vote  that  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  that 
vote  having  been  given  by  one  Bearcroft^  who  was 
afterwards  Chief- Justice  of  Chester.  Home  declined 
to  appeal  to  the  Judges  and  Parliament,  a  course 
which  lay  before  him_,  probably  because  he  was  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  get  a  fair  hearing  from 
either. 

Baffled  in  his  attempt  to  enter  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  having  become^  by  the  sale  of  his  living,  and 
by  a  bequest  from  his  father,  in  somewhat  easier  cir- 
cumstances, he  resolved  to  take  to  farming.  He  pur- 
chased a  small  estate  at  Witton,  ijear  Huntingdon. 
But  he  soon  caught  an  ague  there,  and  found  retire- 
ment in  such  a  district  little  suited  to  his  tastes.  He 
forthwith  sold  his  farm  and  returned  to  London. 

Pitt  was  now  engaged  in  planning  his  scheme  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  Home  espoused  in  his 
well-known  letter  to  Dunning.  In  this  letter  he  op- 
poses Cartwright's  scheme  of  universal  suffrage, 
though  he  speaks  of  the  Major,  the  father  of  modern 
radicalism,  as  his  virtuous  and  inestimable  friend. 
Besides  Cartwright  and  Dunning,  Home  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Jebb,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Lord  Surrey, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond.    But  he  subsequently  quarrelled  with  Fox  and 
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Sheridan^  and  on  nearly  the  same  grounds  which  led 
to  his  rupture  with  Wilkes,  their  licentiousness  and 
extravagance.  Home  never  believed  that  pubUc  liberty 
could  be  materially  aided  by  rakes  and  gamblers,  and 
he  said  as  much  in  his  '  Pair  of  Patriots/  Fox  and 
Pitt,  which  he  published  in  1788. 

In  1782,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tooke.  He  had 
long  been  intimate  with  William  Tooke,  was  always 
designated  by  him  as  his  heir,  and  was  now  recog- 
nised as  having  that  prospect.  It  is  23robable  that 
this  change  w^as  made  at  William  Tooke's  instance. 
In  1786  he  published  his  ^Diversions  of  Purley/ 
the  first  important  work  on  the  Philology  of  the 
English  language.  He  espoused  no  side  during  the 
trial  of  Hastings,  perhaps  the  only  great  public  event 
during  his  career  on  w^hich  he  was  neutral.  But  he 
held  the  policy  of  the  W^higs  on  the  India  question, 
invariably  spoke  with  contempt  about  the  Company, 
its  conquests,  and  its  rights,  and  asserted  that  all 
their  acquisitions  were  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and 
held  during  its  pleasure.  It  is  possible  that  Tooke's 
animosity  to  the  Company's  servants  was  derived  from 
the  old  days  of  his  hatred  to  Bute  and  the  Scotch. 
The  Scotch  of  the  last  century  were,  I  fear,  no  gentle 
and  gracious  rulers  in  India.  They  were  also  very 
numerous.  Some  years  ago,  a  patriotic  Scotchman, 
with  no  CAdl  intentions,  imported  some  thistle-down 
into  Australia.  It  soon  became  such  a  nuisance,  that 
the  Legislature  w^as  constrained  to  pass  a  law  inflicting 
a  fine  of  ^^10  on  everybody  who  failed  to  cut  up  his 
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thistles.     I  fear  that   this  modern   experience  illus- 
trates the  Scotch  rule  in  India  in  the  last  century. 

Pitt  dropped  his  projected  Parliamentary  Reform,, 
and  disappointed  his  liberal  admirers.  Hence  in  1790^ 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
this  or  a  larger  scheme.  It  contained  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  project^  and  went  under  the  name  of  the 
Corresponding  Society.  The  promoter  of  this  society 
was  John  Hardy^  a  AYestminster  shoemaker,  a  man  of 
high  religious  and  moral  character,  as  was  afterwards 
proved  at  his  trial.  He  a  isited  Tooke,  who  had  made 
just  then  great  exertions  to  liberate  one  Gow  from 
slavery  in  Algiers,  and  showed  him  the  rules  of  the 
society,  of  which  Tooke  approved  in  general  terms. 

In  1790,  he  contested  Westminster  against  Pox. 
The  poll,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was 
open  for  many  days,  while  gross  and  disreputable  ex- 
penditure was  incurred  to  such  an  amount  as  actually 
exceeds  that  of  a  Westminster  election  in  our  day. 
No  one  hinted  that  Tooke  was  ineligible  by  reason  of 
his  profession.  He  polled  1700  votes  at  a  cost  of  .£28. 
Then  he  petitioned  Parliament  in  vigorous  language. 
He  had  satirised  Fox  and  Sheridan  on  the  hustings. 
Fox  induced  Sheridan  to  plead  his  cause,  and  Tooke 
told  the  crowd,  that  when  the  quack  doctor  withdrew, 
he  left  as  usual  his  merry  Andrew  behind  him. 

The  House  voted  the  petition  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious. In  1780,  one  Alderman  Woldridge  had  stood 
and  failed  at  the  borough  of  Abingdon.  He  then 
petitioned  for  the  seat ;  but  when  his  petition  came 
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on  for  hearing',  he  abandoned  it,  having  provided 
neither  counsel,  attorney _,  nor  evidence  on  his  case. 
The  petition  was  voted  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  which  laid  the  costs  of  any  petition 
which  was  reported  to  be  of  this  character,,  on  the 
petitioner.  Hence  Fox  sued  Tooke  for  the  taxed  costs 
of  his  defence,  which  amounted  to  ^198  25.  6(1. j  and 
recovered  them. 

He  now  removed  to  Wimbledon,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Liberal  as  he  was,  he 
adhered  steadily  to  the  Constitution,  limiting  reform 
to  such  changes  as  were  proved  necessary.  Thus, 
when  Lord  Stanhope,  who  had  assumed  principles 
not  far  short  of  Jacobin,  presided  at  a  dinner  in  order 
to  congratulate  the  French  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille,  Tooke  proposed  and  with  some  difficulty 
carried  a  resolution,  to  the  effect  ^  that  England  had 
not  such  an  arduous  task  as  France  had,  but  merely  a 
duty  to  maintain  and  improve  her  Constitution/  As 
I  have  already  said,  he  had  the  heartiest  contempt  for 
Paine.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  principles  are 
not  so  hereditary  as  wisdom  is  reputed  to  be.  The 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  that  time  included  a 
Richmond  and  a  Stanhope.  Pitt,  however,  did  not 
prosecute  these  people  but  only  their  followers,  and 
among  them  Home,  who  was  so  little  a  follower  of 
Stanhope,  that  he  defined  his  opinions  to  be  those  of 
a  man  who  was  steadily  attached  to  the  ancient 
freedom  of  his  country,  as  it  was  practically  enjoyed 
under  those  honest  old  gentlemen  Georges  I.  and  II. 
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He  was  now  visited  by  spies.  With  one  of  these, 
whom  he  detected,  he  played  a  dangerous  game.  He 
affected  knowledge  and  mj^stery,  and  amused  himself 
with  the  interest  of  his  simulated  friend.  The  Govern- 
ment', then  in  its  most  frantic  terror^  resolved  to  act. 
They  seized  Hardy  by  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Then  they  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by 
the  Eev.  Jeremiah  Joyce^  tutor  to  Lord  Stanhope's 
children^  and  directed  to  Tooke.  It  seemed  full  of 
tremendous  meaning,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

^  Dear  Citizen,, 

'  This  morning  at  six  o^cloek  citizen  Hardy 
was  taken  away^  by  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office.  They  seized  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  Query^  is  it  possible  to  get 
ready  by  Thursday  ? — Yours^  '  J.  Joyce.^ 

To  the  frightened  imagination  of  Pitt's  panic- 
stricken  underlings^  this  note  was  portentous.  It 
seemed  to  threaten  riot  and  insurrection.  Nobody 
troubled  himself  with  the  question  as  to  what  the 
resources  of  the  society  were.  On  the  trials  it  was 
found  that  its  funds  amounted  to  sixty  guineas  a 
year.  But  the  Toryism  of  Pitt's  age  was  utterly 
cow^ardly  and  utterly  merciless.  It  was  overpower- 
ingly  strong.  It  could  count  on  a  devoted  Par- 
liamentj  on  an  efficient  army^  and  on  all  the  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  fanaticism  of  an  illiterate  and  half- 
starved  rabble  in  the  towns^  whom  it  could  rouse 
to  riot  by  its  emissaries^  and  did  rouse  to  riot.     It 
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drove  the  country  into  war,  in  order  to  evade 
Parliamentary  Reform.  It  now  resolved  to  attack 
and  hang  a  man,  whose  whole  public  career  had  been 
notably  stainless  and  patriotic. 

Tooke  was  seized  by  a  warrant  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  May  i6,  1794,  and  sent  to  Newgate. 
He  was  described  as  a  hoary  traitor  (a  title  which 
in  after  years  he  used  to  repeat,  and  be  toasted 
b3^_,  with  infinite  relish),  as  the  ringleader  of  a  gang 
of  conspirators,  as  pledged  to  destroy  our  glorious 
constitution  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Tooke  had  no  poHtical  secrets,  that  he 
was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  a  constitu- 
tionalist, even  to  the  verge  of  pedantry,  and  that 
with  its  innumerable  faults  and  vices,  then  more 
gross  and  scandalous  than  at  any  period  of  its 
history,  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Church 
Establishment. 

It  is  probable  that  Tooke's  enemies  hoped  that 
he  would  perish  in  Newgate,  where  he  was  confined 
for  several  months.  The  water  trickled  down  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  the  bed  was  damp,  the  air  was 
unwholesome.  But  Tooke  was  a  man  whose  courage 
and  power  were  equal  to  every  occasion.  It  is 
certain  that  Eyre,  who  sat  as  judge,  was  as  eager 
to  convict  him,  and  as  willing  to  abuse  his  oifice 
for  that  end,  as  Jeffreys  or  Scroggs  were  in  their  day. 
Those  who  differed  widely  enough  from  the  prisoner, 
commented  in  plain  terms  on  Eyre's  charge  and 
summing  up. 
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The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  twelve 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society.  Hardv  and 
Tooke  were  tried.  The  former  was  declared  not 
guilty  after  an  eight  days'^  the  latter  after  a  six  days' 
trial.  The  note  from  Joyce  was  proved  to  refer 
to  a  promise  of  selecting  from  the  Court  Calendar 
all  the  places  held  by  the  Grenvilles,,  the  famil}^  now 
known  more  familiarly  by  the  title  of  '  Buckingham.' 
Tooke  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  after  a  discussion 
of  one  minute^  and  was  discharged  amidst  the  cheers 
of  an  immense  multitude.  But  he  was  gay  and 
lively  throughout  his  trial.  On  one  of  the  days, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  court,  a  lady  admirer  put 
a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck  to  prevent  his 
catching  cold.  ^Pray  be  careful,  madam/  said  he, 
'  I  am  rather  ticklish,  at  present,  about  that  particular 
place.' 

Had  Pitt  succeeded  in  convicting  Hardy  and 
Tooke,  he  would  have  striven  to  extirpate  all  his 
opponents  in  the  same  way.  This  purpose  was  so 
well  known  at  the  time,  that  many  fled  from  the 
risk  to  the  United  States.  The  acquittal  of  Tooke 
saved  England  from  a  reign  of  terror,  and  robbed 
informers  and  spies  of  half  their  perquisites.  The 
reign  of  terror,  however,  was  inaugurated  in  Ireland, 
where  Protestant  and  Catholic  rose  against  the 
detestable  Government  of  the  day,  and  Scotland  suf- 
fered in  the  person  of  the  martyrs  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  posthumous  honour  of  a  national  memorial. 
Tooke  might  have  used  his  victory  against  Pitt,  but 
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he  forbore.  He  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  heaven-born  minister  more  unpopular; 
but  if  Pitt  had  quitted  office,  another  of  his  school, 
or  perhaps  Fox,  for  whom  Tooke  had  no  respect 
whatever,  would  have  succeeded.  So  when  Pitt 
did  resign,  a  far  meaner  and  baser  man  followed  in 
the  person  of  Addington,  for  Addington  never  fell 
from  generous  purposes. 

The  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  then  as  now 
the  most  oppressive,  dishonest,  and  immoral  of  all 
taxes,  disclosed  the  poverty  of  Tooke's  circumstances. 
He  returned  himself  as  worth  only  £60  a  year. 
The  clerk  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  and  Tooke  replied  that  Hhe  Act 
of  Parliament  has  removed  all  the  decencies  which 
prevail  among  gentlemen,  as  it  has  given  the  com- 
missioners, shrouded  under  the  signature  of  their 
clerk,  a  right  by  law  to  tell  me,  that  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  I  am  a  liar.'  So  a  subscription  was 
entered  into  on  his  behalf,  to  which  one  person  gave 
^1500.  The  county  of  Cornwall  subscribed  .^"2000. 
With  the  proceeds,  an  annuity  of  .=£^600  w^as  bought. 
Tooke  had,  besides,  his  house  and  grounds  at  Wimble- 
don, and  a  small  estate  at  Brentford.  Subsequently 
several  considerable  legacies  were  bequeathed  to  him, 
he  became  comparatively  opulent,  and  was  able  to 
indulge  his  tastes  in  horticulture. 

In  1797,  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  Westminster. 
He  had  made  up  his  differences  with  Fox,  or  at  least 
did   not   oppose    him.      His    rival    was    Sir    Alan 
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Gardner^  who  stood  in  the  Pitt  interest.  As  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  the  poll  was  continued  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  candidates  addressed  the  electors 
as  lonff  as  the  contest  was  continued.  On  the  second 
day,  Tooke  defined  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  remarkable  truth  and  pungency.  '  Many  have 
received  a  riband/  he  said,  '  from  Pitt,  for  services 
which  deserved  a  halter.'  In  answer  to  Gardner's 
protestations  of  loyalty,  he  said  '  that  his  rival  had 
two  loves,  the  King  and  the  Admiralty.'  And 
when  Gardner  assured  the  crowd  that  he  had  left 
the  Board,  Tooke  retorted  that  '  he  is  not  the  first 
admiral  who  after  he  has  been  divorced  has  married 
his  lady  again/  The  Government  made  every  effort 
and  spared  no  cost  to  return  Gardner.  Fox  was  safe. 
But  Tooke  polled  2819  votes  during  the  fifteen  days' 
poll,  his  rival  winning  by  2005.  It  is  something 
to  say  for  Wilkes,  that  on  the  first  day  he  gave 
Tooke  his  sole  vote. 

As  before,  no  objection  was  taken  by  the  candidates 
at  Tooke's  clerical  antecedents.  Had  he  been  re- 
turned for  Westminster,  no  notice  would  have  been 
taken,  and  his  seat,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  been 
undisturbed.  In  February,  1801,  Sir  George  Yonge 
vacated  his  seat  at  Okl  Sarum,  by  accepting  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  on  his  appointment  as  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Tooke  was  returned 
in  his  place,  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Camelford. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Old  Sarum  was  a 
mere  nomination  borough.     This  is  not  quite  correct. 
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At  that  time,  it  Lad  an  electoral  roll  of  six.  That 
Lord  Camelford  influenced  this  borough  is  unques- 
tionable, though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  influence  was  much  more  absolute  than  local 
authority  now  is  in  such  l)oroughs  as  Woodstock, 
Stamford,  Enniskillen,  and  Bandon.  But  Tooke  had 
all  his  life  declaimed  against  the  existence  of  these 
representative  shams.  The  cardinal  clause  in  his 
political  creed  was  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  together, — a  position  which,  when  pressed 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  constrain  the  adoption 
of  electoral  districts,  if  it  did  not  give  a  colour  to  the 
argument  that  the  franchise  should  be  multiplied 
in  the  case  of  those  who  pay  most  taxes.  It  appears, 
however,  in  justification  of  Tooke,  that  he  accepted 
the  seat  at  the  strong  solicitation  of  Lord  Camelford, 
who  did  not  persuade  him  till  he  had  argued  with 
him  for  three  days  and  no  small  part  of  three  nights. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  House,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  Speaker,  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord  Redes- 
dale.  But  Earl  Temple,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  gave  notice  that  he  should,  if  no  peti- 
tion against  the  return  was  presented  within  a 
fortnight,  inquire  into  the  question  of  his  eligibility. 
Meanwhile  the  member  for  Old  Sarum  took  part  in 
the  business  of  the  House ;  supported  Mr.  Sturt''s 
abortive  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Ferrol  expedition ;  was  astonished  that  ministers 
should  resist  an  investigation  into  so  gross  a  failure, 
and  yet  find  time  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Old  Sarum 
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and  the  representative  eligibility  of  an  old  priest ; 
asked  what  kind  of  contagious  malady  was  likely 
to  affect  them  by  his  presence;  and  argued  that  a 
guarantee  of  thirty  years  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
guard  against  the  infection  of  his  original  character. 

Temple  would  not  use  his  admissions,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  Tooke^s  ordination  and  his  institution 
to  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford.  The  Sarum 
register  was  produced,  and  Wilson_,  the  clerk  of  New 
Brentford,  was  summoned  to  prove  that  Tooke  had 
odiciated  at  this  church.  The  latter  motion  was 
resisted,,  but  was  carried  by  150  votes  to  66,  Erskine 
having  been  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  minority. 

A  select  committee  was  now  appointed  to  search 
for  precedents  as  to  the  eligibility  of  clergymen  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  notorious  that 
many  had  sat,  that  others  besides  Tooke  were  sitting 
in  the  House  at  the  time  during  which  Tooke  was 
a  member.  The  committee,  however,  made  a  report, 
which,  though  stupid  and  blundering,  was  honest. 
The  strongest  case  against  the  right  was  that  of  a 
Dr.  Craddock,  who  was  rejected  as  ineligible  in  the 
first  Parliament  after  the  Restoration.  The  strongest 
case  for  the  right  was  that  of  Mr.  Rushworth,  mem- 
ber for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  had  sat  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1780  and  1782;  and,  having  been 
petitioned  against  in  the  last-named  election  as  in- 
eligible, had  been  seated  by  a  committee.  This  case 
had  the  force  of  a  precedent,  and  had  undoubtedly 
been  considered  to  settle  the  question. 
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Temple  had  suiScient  reasons  for  disliking  Tooke. 
His  family  had  grown  rich  upon  public  money _,  as 
other  families  of  nobility  and  influence  have  before 
and  since.  It  had  been  proved  on  the  trial  of  Tooke 
that  Joyce^s  mysterious  note  had  reference  to  the 
prodigal  grants  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  Gren- 
villes,  and  to  Tooke's  determination  to  collect  and 
expose  them.  And  thus,  when  Temple  avowed  among 
his  motives  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry  that  he  had 
a  stake  in  the  country,  Tooke  was  able  to  answer 
very  significantly,  '  Why,  so  have  I ;  but  it  is  not 
stolen  from  the  public  hedge.^ 

The  solitary  argument  on  which  the  opponents 
of  Tooke'^s  seat  could  rely,  was  the  fact  that  at  certain 
periods  certain  clergymen  had  been  declared  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^because  they 
had  a  voice  in  Convocation.-'  The  meanino"  of  this 
objection  is  as  follows.  The  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Convocation  were  both  summoned  in 
order  to  assess  themselves  to  grants  of  money  for  the 
king^s  use.  Neither  assembly  had  originally  any 
legislative  powers.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
gradually,  through  petitions  which  asked  the  king's 
assent  to  such  reforms  in  the  law  as  seemed  desirable, 
coupled  their  grants  with  the  rectification  of  abuses, 
and  ultimately  asserted  their  right  to  an  initiative 
in  legislation.  Still  the  primary  business  of  both 
Houses  was  the  grant  of  money.  The  House  of 
Convocation  rarely  got  beyond  this  position,  except 
in  times  when  the  Tudor  kinoes  found  it  convenient 
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to  employ  the  clerical  House  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
acting ecclesiastical  laws^  a  proceeding  which  the 
Convocation  of  George  the  First^'s  reign  strove  to 
develope  into  the  right  of  passing  judicial  sentence 
on  a  bishop,  the  celebrated  Hoadlej.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  innovation,  Convocation  was  sup- 
pressed, and  never  met,  except  formally,  for  near 
a  century  and  a  half. 

A  beneficed  clergyman,  in  right  of  his  benefice, 
voted  for  a  member  of  Convocation,  and  could  him- 
self sit;  but  he  could  not  in  this  right  vote  for  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  himself.  But  a  clergyman,  bene- 
ficed or  not,  who  possessed  other  such  taxable  pro- 
perty as  gave  him  the  franchise,  could  vote  for  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  sit 
there,  if  elected  and  properly  qualified.  That  he  did 
so  sit  is  notorious,  and,  were  the  means  of  identifying 
such  persons  forthcoming,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  many  would  be  discoverable.  As  it  is,  we  know 
by  accident  that  in  early  times  such  a  person  as  Haxey 
was  a  clergyman,  and  did  sit.  An  ecclesiastical  estate 
could  be  taxed  by  Convocation  only,  a  lay  estate  by 
the  House  of  Commons  only.  It  is  true  that  the 
House  of  Commons  sometimes  taxed  clerical  fees,  as 
in  the  notable  example  of  assessments  to  the  poor-rate; 
but  subsidies  to  the  monarch  were  invariably  granted 
by  each  estate  separately,  the  House  of  Commons 
confirming  or  annulling  clerical  grants.  The  motive  of 
this  control  is  manifest.    It  was  to  prevent  the  clergy 
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from  aiding*  the  king  against  what  the  Commons 
might  conceive  to  be  the  public  good. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Archbishop  Sheldon 
entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which  the  ancient 
form  of  granting  money  was  abandoned.  Ever  since 
that  time  the  beneficed  clergy  vote^  in  virtue  of  their 
benefices^  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  first  tacitly^  though  in  later  times  the  right  has 
been  formally  recognised.  As  a  consequence^  they 
became  capable  of  sitting  as  well  as  voting.  No  ex- 
ample^  to  be  surc_,  is  known  of  any  beneficed  clergyman 
sittings  but  it  was  notorious  that  unbeneficed  clergy- 
men did.  '  Several  such  persons/  says  Hatsell,  '  did 
sit ;  among  others,  I  very  well  remember  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Rochester^  and  several  besides.''  Hence^  when 
Rushworth^s  case  came  on,  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  took  no  notice  of  his  opponents'' 
objection,,  but  declared  him  duly  elected.  These  ar- 
gumentSj  and  such  as  these^  must  have  been  present 
to  Tooke's  mind^  when  he  said  that  the  lawyers  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  precedent. 

Tooke,  however^  dwelt  upon  other  objections  to 
Temple's  proceeding  which  were  equally  constitutional 
with  that  which  I  have  alleged.  '  Is/  he  asked,  ^  the 
Canon  law  binding  on  the  House  of  Commons  ?^  He 
well  knew  that  the  House  had  solemnly  afiirmed  that 
it  was  not  binding  on  the  laity.  '  Is  it  binding  on  a 
clergyman  when  in  and  out  of  his  profession,  or  does 
not  the  very  act  of  declining  to  follow  that  calling  ex- 
empt him  from  its  authority  ?     Is  it  possible  for  one 
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who  has  taken  orders  again  to  become  one  of  the  laity? 
Andj  lastly^  if  a  clergyman  does  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  does  he  "use  himself  as  a  layman ?''■'■' 
'  For,'  said  Tooke,  '  the  Canon  law  says,  "  A  clergy- 
man shall  not  bear  arms,  shall  not  undertake  a  civil 
magistracy,  and  shall  not  use  himself  as  a  layman/^ 
Now,'  he  continued,  '^you  have  many  clergymen  in 
the  volunteers,  many  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
You  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  these  canons  are 
binding  on  the  clergy.  Besides,  the  canons  them- 
selves treat  of  the  deposition  of  priests.  Now,  what 
is  a  deposed  priest  ?  If  the  sentence  makes  him 
cease  to  be  a  clergyman,  which  must  be  conceded, 
does  he  not  necessarily  become  a  layman  ?  If,''  he 
concluded,  '  I  had  committed  such  offences  as  would 
have  degraded  me  from  my  order,  I  should  be  here 
unchallenged.  ^ly  crime  is  my  innocence  ;  my  only 
guilt  is  that  of  not  having  scandalized  the  order  I 
once  belonged  to.  I  am  in  the  situation  of  the  j^oung 
woman  who  asked  for  admission  into  the  Magdalen. 
When  questioned  as  to  her  previous  history,  it  ap- 
peared that  her  life  had  been  irreproachable.  "  Go 
about  your  business,""  said  the  authorities ;  "  you 
must  qualify  before  you  come  here." ' 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  have  come,  corrupt  and  vindictive  as  it  was, 
to  a  decision  adverse  to  Tooke's  seat,  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  case,  and  defended  as  it  was  by  every 
Whis"  of  eminence  in  the  House.  But  there  was  an- 
other  means  of  settling  the  business.     So  Addington, 
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to  the  surprise  of  all,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, promising  to  remedy  the  abuse  by  a  general 
measure.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  few 
days  he  brought  in  a  Bill,  which  recited  that  doubts 
had  arisen  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  in  holy 
orders  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  to 
remove  them,  enacted  that  no  such  j)erson  should  here- 
after sit,  under  the  usual  penalties.  Tooke's  seat  was, 
however,  preserved  during  the  existing  Parliament.  The 
Bill  was  opposed  at  every  stage  in  the  Lower  House 
by  Fox  and  the  Whigs.  Bushworth  petitioned 
against  it.  In  committee  words  were  added,  extend- 
ing its  operation  to  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  passed  the  Lords  without  a  division 
and  without  difRcidty,  on  the  plea  that  the  Lords 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  eligibility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House,  though  not  without  a 
protest  from  Thurlow,  who  spoke  of  the  ministry 
being  affected  by  personal  antipathies,  and  legislating 
against  an  individual.  After  the  Bill  became  law, 
Tooke  did  not  appear  again  in  the  House.  He  ad- 
dressed, however,  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  said, 
'  that  something  mysterious,  miraculous,  and  superna- 
tural had  deprived  him  at  the  close  of  his  life  of  the 
common  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen;  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  great  compliment  to  him  to  be  specially 
excluded  from  that  Parliament  in  which  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Atkinson  was  an  undisputed  and  welcome 
member;  and  presented  his  ironical  thanks  to  Ad- 
dington ;   for,'    he    concluded,  ^  had   he    proposed   to 
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hang  me  in  the  lobby^  the  same  majority  would  have 
followed  him/ 

The  contrast  between  his  own  case  and  that  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Atkinson  was  natural  and  instruc- 
tive. This  fellow  was  a  corn-factor^  and  was  returned 
in  1780  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hedon  in 
Yorkshire^  one  of  those  rotten  boroughs  which  were 
extinguished  by  the  first  Reform  Act.  He  had  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  to  supply  the  victualling 
department  of  the  navy  with  wheat,,  malt,  and  peas^  on 
a  commission  of  6d.  a  quarter  over  the  market  price. 
He  charged  the  public  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
shillings  for  his  services,  probably  by  one  of  those 
collusions  with  the  officials  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
have  apparently  been  traditions  of  that  office  up  to 
very  recent  times.  He  was  unearthed  and  exposed  by 
a  Mr.  William  Bennett^  a  corn-dealer  at  Battersea, 
who  dared  him  to  prosecute.  Atkinson  filed  certain 
affidavits^  asserting  his  integrity.  On  this^  Bennett 
prosecuted  him  for  perjury^  and  obtained  a  conviction 
in  November  1783.  The  culprit  immediately  ab- 
sconded, and  waSj  after  a  faint  opposition  on  th^ 
part  of  Wilkes^  Gascoigne,  and  Bramber,  expelled 
the  HousC;,  on  December  4  of  the  same  year.  But 
in  1796,  he  was  returned  for  Hedon  again,  and  sat 
through  this  Parliament  and  that  of  J  802,  when, 
under  the  name  of  Savile^  he  gave  most  discreditable 
evidence  in  an  action  for  bribery  brought  against 
one  Mestaer,  with  whom  he  had  united  in  contesting 
Hedon.     In    all    probability^  there  was    no    greater 
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rascal  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  this  fellow; 
none  whose  presence  was  more  disgraceful  to  the 
House;  no  man  certainly  whose  character  was  in 
stronger  contrast  to  that  of  Tooke. 

Thenceforward  he  took  no  part  in  public  business. 
He  always  welcomed  his  old  political  friends,  and,  in 
particular,  his  principal  Westminster  supporters.  He 
died  on  March  i8,  1812,  having  nearly  completed 
his  77  th  year.  In  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life, 
he  prepared  his  cofRn  and  his  grave.  The  former 
was  made  of  marble,  and  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  Chantrey,  who  highly  valued  his  friendship,  and 
owed  his  first  success  as  a  sculptor  to  the  admirable 
bust  he  had  made  of  Tooke,  and  to  the  discrimina- 
tion of  Nollekens.  For  his  monument,  which  he  in- 
tended should  be  in  his  garden,  he  had  prepared  a 
short  inscription, — 'John  Home  Tooke,  late  proprietor, 
and  now  occupier  of  this  spot.  Content  and  grateful.^ 

I  have  narrated  the  principal  facts  of  Tooke^s  life 
in  such  detail,  that  little  more  need  be  said.  But 
it  will  not,  I  think,  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few 
words  more  on  the  legislation  which  silenced  him, 
and  on  the  part  which  he  played  in  English  history 
during  his  singularly  active  political  career,  a  career 
which  extended  over  forty  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  can 
do  anything  except  reverse  a  law  of  nature.  It  may 
be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  no  legislative  body 
has  ever  before  inflicted  a  disability  on  a  whole  pro- 
fession, because   it  wished  to  avenge  itself  on   one 
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man ;  that  none  has  ever  ventured  on  asserting*,  that 
because  a  person  has  entered  on  a  profession,  he  shall 
not  only  while  he  follows  it,  but  when  he  abandons 
it,  be  liable  to  a  perpetual  civil  disability;  that  no 
other  representative  body  has  written  over  the  en- 
trance to  that  occupation  the  stern  warning*  of  Dante's 
Inferno — 

'Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here.' 

I  am  not,  it  will  be  observed,  referring  to  the  obli- 
gations into  w^hich  a. man  enters  with  his  conscience, 
or  with  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs,  for  no 
power  on  earth  can  perpetuate  these  obligations,  or 
even  extend  them  beyond  a  voluntary  acquiescence 
in  their  force.  But  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  State 
in  this  country  has  carried  far  beyond  any  assump- 
tion which  the  most  despotic  arrogance  has  ventured 
on,  the  annexation  of  an  inalienable  status  to  the 
members  of  a  particular  profession.  It  has  affirmed, 
by  this  remarkable  law,  more  than  any  pope  has  ever 
asserted — the  perpetual  alienation  of  a  civil  right 
from  a  whole  social  order.  The  English  law  has 
deprived  monastic  vow^s  of  all  validity,  and  yet  it 
makes  an  act  of  religion  more  stringent  and  more 
absolute  in  its  efiPects  on  the  civil  status  of  a  man, 
than  any  monastic  obligation  of  the  severest  Roman 
rule. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  disability  of 
Home  Tooke^s  Act,  perpetually  excluding  all  clergy- 
men of  the  English  and  Scotch  Establishments  from 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  trifling  matter, 
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a  grievance  which  is  rarely  felt,  a  mere  sentiment. 
All  this  may  be  true.  Bt  it  is  a  gross  error  in 
political  science  to  imagine  that  the  effects  of  affirm- 
ing a  great  constitutional  principle,  by  the  highest 
constitutional  authority,  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  im- 
mediate incidence.  Probably,  not  one  clergyman  in 
ten  thousand  cares  a  jot  for  Home  Tooke^s  Act; 
probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

But  he  knows,  with  greater  or  less  distinctness, 
that  the  statute  law  of  the  land  has  made  him  a 
separate  civil  order,  a  particular  caste.  Now  he  must 
l)e  so,  while  he  exercises  his  functions  for  the  Church 
in  which  he  is  enrolled — for  this  is  a  matter  of  social 
decency,  just  as  every  profession  has  its  private  code 
of  conduct  and  honour.  Beyond  this,  a  Church 
cannot  retain  him  ;  nor,  if  he  declines  to  entertain 
the  tenets,  or  carry  on  the  ministry  of  that  Church, 
will  the  Church  care  to  retain  him.  But  if  the  State 
does  so,  he  inevitably  sets  up  a  claim  to  something 
more  than  he  could  otherwise  achieve.  For,  I  repeat, 
in  every  country  whenever  a  disability  is  laid  on  any 
class  of  persons,  it  is  invariably  compensated,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  some  privilege. 

The  Boman  Church,  it  is  true,  conceived  that  a 
supernatural  element  was  induced  on  ministers  of  re- 
ligion at  their  ordination.  She  exalted  the  ceremony 
into  a  sacrament,  and  imposed  various  obligations 
on  those  who  had  received  it.  But,  however  rigid 
have  been  the  rules  with  which  Borne  has  surrounded 
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her  servants  or  subjects^  she  has  always  provided  an 
escape  from  their  incidence  on  individuals  by  the 
easy  process  of  papal  dispensation.  That  the  Anglican 
Church  at  the  Reformation  did  not  assign  any  such 
virtue  to  ordination — did  not  pretend  that  it  was 
indelible,,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  she  repudi- 
ated the  sacramental  character  of  the  office.  It  is 
equally  notorious,  too,  that  persons  who  had  not 
received  episcopal  ordination  were  permitted  to  offi- 
ciate in  English  churches  for  some  time  after  the 
Reformation.  It  is  in  the  Laudian  epoch  that  the 
doctrine  of  sacerdotalism  is  particularly  insisted  on. 
The  Church  of  the  Reformation  was  rather  disposed 
to  adopt  the  adage  of  the  enthusiastic  Tertullian, 
*  Are  not  the  laity  also  priests  ?  So  much  so^  that 
when  no  ecclesiastical  officer  is  present,  thou  ofTerest 
the  Eucharist  and  baptizest,  and  art  by  thyself  a 
priest  to  thyself?''  The  grace  of  Church  membership 
was  conceived  to  be  so  great,  that  the  difference 
between  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  the  disciple 
was  dwarfed  into  nothingness. 

I  have  little,  indeed,  no  doubt,  that  the  passing 
of  Home  Tooke's  Act  has  given  an  enormous  impulse 
to  official  sacerdotalism.  I  am  not  referring  to  any 
authority  freely  given  to  those  who  can  claim  influence 
over  their  fellow-men,  an  influence  which  must  be  w^isely 
employed  by  those  who  have  won  such  influence.  The 
hope  of  civilisation,  the  progress  and  perpetuation  of 
religion,  are  equally  effected  by  the  power  wdiich  wise 
and  holy  minds  exercise  over  those  other  minds  with 
E  2, 
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which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  But  I  am 
referring  to  the  power  which  is  wielded  by  the 
function  and  not  by  the  man,  by  the  office  and 
not  bv  the  character.  The  extension  of  this  kind 
of  lower  influence  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  a  legal  status  such  as  that  which  I  have 
referred  to^  and  I  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  pre- 
sent claims  of  nearly  every  order  of  ministers  in 
every  Church,,  in  support  of  the  view  which  I  en- 
tertain. When  a  great  nation  like  our  own  has 
accepted  so  pronounced  a  principle,  that  a  particular 
profession  is  ineradicable  and  indelible,  the  example 
is  infectious,  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
can  adopt  the  principle  for  sinister  purposes  is  intel- 
ligible,  and  the  most  violent  contest  between  the 
liberty  of  free  thought  and  the  claims  of  sacerdo- 
talism may  be  anticipated.  On  the  issues  of  such  a 
contest,  I  have  no  wish  to  dilate.  Videte ;  judicate. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  struggle  has  com- 
menced, and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  struggle  is 
disastrous. 

There  is  not  a  public  man  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury who  stands  higher  as  an  example  of  political 
morality  than  Tooke  does.  Disentangle  him  from 
his  original  profession,  imagine  him,  as  he  always 
imagined  himself,  a  layman  in  all  civil  matters,  a 
citizen  in  public  life,  though  to  a  small  number  of 
people  a  parish  clergyman;  and  I  dare  venture  on 
asserting,  that  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  shows   no   brighter   public   character.     His 
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estimate  of  characters  and  facts  was  equally  just.  His 
two  famous  quarrels  were  with  men  who  had  been 
allied  to  him,  but  from  whom  he  broke  away,  because 
he  held  strongly  to  the  rule,  that  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good  cannot  be  expected  from  profligates 
and  gamblers;  that  a  man  who  is  enslaved  to  low 
vices  can  never  aid  public  morality.  That  he  had 
a  standing  quarrel  with  the  corruption  and  venality 
of  the  time,  and  with  the  parties  who  profited  by  it, 
was  to  be  expected.  It  was  to  his  honour  that  this 
quarrel  was  perpetual,  and  that  he  sufiered  nearly 
thirty  years  of  political  persecution  because  he  con- 
fronted wholesale  political  dishonesty.  It  is  possible 
that  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  his  genera- 
tion made  him  bitter,  defiant,  and  contemptuous ;  but 
very  few  men  are  able  to  preserve  absolute  serenity 
in  the  midst  of  a  mob  of  rapacious  knaves. 

His  action  on  public  questions  was  almost  invari- 
ably just  and  public-spirited.  After  the  fever  fit  of 
admiration  for  the  worthless  idol  of  his  youth,  when 
he  wrote  and  said  things  which  were  discreditable  and 
foolish,  he  was  as  intelligent  as  he  was  firm.  His 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  brothers  Kennedy,  of 
Doyle  and  Valline,  his  assistance  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  in  their  memorable  interview  with  the  King, 
the  aid  he  obtained  for  Bingley  the  printer,  his  con- 
troversy with  Junius,  his  criticism  on  the  American 
war,  his  attitude  towards  the  revolutionary  party  in 
England,  and  his  persistent  maintenance  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  were  in  the  highest  sense  praise- 
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worthy.  His  abilities^  too,,  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
public  character.  Had  he  gained  his  call  to  the  bar, 
he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  speedily  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  as  he  certainly 
was  in  his  own  trials  one  of  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cates. His  acute  discrimination  was  illustrated  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  philological  theories,  in  days 
when  philology  was  in  its  infancy. 

His  sense  of  personal  honour  was  as  high  as  his 
public  character.  He  never  betrayed  the  poverty 
which  persecution  reduced  him  to,  though  he  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  his  friends  with  dignity. 
Calumny  made  something  of  his  relations  with 
William  Tooke  ;  but  this  man  publicly  declared  that 
he  had  made  him  his  heir,  and  was  perpetually  lead- 
ing him,  not  at  Tooke^s  solicitation,  to  incur  expenses, 
which  he  declared  he  would  reimburse — promises 
which,  from  very  avarice,  he  failed  to  fulfil.  And 
once,  when  in  a  fit  of  senile  pettishness,  the  old  man 
said  he  would  send  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Harwood,  to 
succeed  him.  Home  Tooke  told  him  that  he  could 
never  meet  him  again,  if  he  did  not  bring  that 
gentleman,  of  whom  he  had  now  heard  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Harwood  came,  and  eventually  succeeded 
to  William  Tooke's  estate.  John  Tooke  was  no  legacy 
hunter. 

The  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
treated  too  much  as  though  it  were  a  gallery  of 
family  portraits,  to  which  events  are  the  mere  frames. 
Public  life,  to  be  sure,  was  at  that  time  a  Homeric 
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battle,  in  which  a  few  prominent  figures  occupied  the 
scene,  and,  I  must  add,  divided  the  spoils.  Among* 
them  there  was  one  man  who  got  no  spoils,  was 
always  in  earnest,  always  serious.  '  The  Parson,' 
said  Wilkes,  '  never  laughs.^  He  was  also  patriotic 
and  wise.  He  swam  against  the  current  which  he 
could  not  stem.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  impossible  to 
forget  him  as  the  Vicar  of  New  Brentford;  but 
though  his  enemies  called  him  a  hoary  traitor,  and 
even  his  friends  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
him,  as  a  retired  clergyman,  they  who  are  willing  to  be 
just  to  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  will  find 
much  that  is  wholesome  in  the  career  of  the  politician 
and  philosopher  of  Wimbledon. 
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i6,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

January^    1870. 

Macmillan  &  Co:s  General  Catalogue 
of  Works  in  the  Depm^tme^its  of  History, 
Biography,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Belles 
Lettres.  With  some  short  Accotcnt  or 
Critical  Notice  concerning  each  Book. 

SECTION    I. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  TRAVELS. 
Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  OF 

ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations.     Third  Edition,  8vo.  2\s. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  here  describes  twelve  months',  exploration,  during 
-which  he  examined  the  rivers  that  are  tributary  to  the  AHlefrom  Abyssinia, 
including  the  Atbara,  Settite,  Royan,  Salaam,  Angrab,  Rahad,  Binder, 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  The  interest  attached  to  these  portions  of  Africa  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  White  Nile  regions,  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia  is  capable  of  development,  and  is  inhabited  by  races  having 
some  degree  of  civilization;  while  Central  Africa  is  peopled  by  a  race  of 
savages,  whose  future  is  more  problematical. 

THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explo- 
ration of  the  Nile  Sources.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.     Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j-. 

'■^  Bruce  won  the  source  of  the  Blue  N'ile ;  SpeJze  and  Grant  won  the 
Victoria  source  of  the  great  White  Nile;  and  I  have  been  permitted  to 
succeed  in  completing  the  Nile  Sources  by  the  discovery  of  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  equatorial  waters,  the  Albert  N^yanza,  from  which  the 
river  issues  as  the  entire  White  Nile.'''' — Preface. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 
I  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations,     yj.  6./. 
A 
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Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.)  {co7itinued)— 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  ^s.  6d. 

"  A  story  of  adventure  by  sea  and  land  hi  the  good  old  style.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  best  book  of  the  ki?id  since  '  Masterman  Ready, '  a7id  it  runs 
that  established  favourite  very  close. " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  N'o  book  written  for  boys  has  for  a  long  time  created  so  much  inter  est ^ 
or  been  so  successful.     Every  parent  ought  to  provide  his  boy  with  a  copy." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Barker  (Lady).— station  life  in  new  ZEALAND. 

By  Lady  Barker.     Crown  8vo.     7^-.  6d. 

**  These  letters  are  the  exact  account  of  a  ladys  experience  of  the  brighter 
afid  less  practical  side  of  colonization.  They  record  the  expeditions^  ad- 
ventures, and  ema'gencies  diversifying  the  daily  life  of  the  wife  of  a  JVezu 
Zealand  sheep  far?ner ;  and,  as  each  was  written  while  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  the  scenes  it  describes  were  fresh  upon  her,  they  may  succeed 
in  giving  here  /;/  England  an  adequate  i??ipression  of  the  delight  and  free- 
dom  of  an  existence  so  far  removed fvm  our  own  highly -wrought  civiliza- 
tionJ" — Preface. 

Baxter  (R.  Dudley,  M.A.).— THE  TAXATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  R.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A.  8vo. 
cloth,  4J.  6d. 

The  First  Part  of  this  tuork,  originally  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  deals  with  the  Ajuount  of  Taxation  ;  the  Second  Party 
which  now  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  tuork,  is  almost  entirely  new, 
and  e?nbraces  the  important  questions  of  Rating,  of  the  relative  Taxation 
of  La?id,  Personalty,  and  Industry,  and  of  the  direct  e^ect  of  Taxes  upon 
Prices.  The  author  trusts  that  the  body  of  facts  here  collected  may  be  of 
permanent  value  as  a  record  of  the  past  progress  and  presefit  condition  of 
the  population  of  tJu  United  Kingdojn,  independently  of  the  transitory 
circumstances  of  its  present  Taxation. 
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Baxter  (R.  Dudley,  M.A.)  {contrmud)— 

NATIONAL  INCOME.     With  Coloured  Diagrams.     8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Part  I, — Classification  of  the  Population,  Upper,  Middle,  ajid  Labour 
Classes.     II. — Income  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  A  painstakijig  and  certainly  most  interesting  inquiry. " — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Bernard.— FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  DIPLOMACY.  By  Mountague  Bernard,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
8vo.  9J-. 

Four  Lectures,  deali7ig  tvith  (i)  The  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;  (2)  Systems 
of  Policy ;  (3)  Diplomacy,  Past  and  Present ;  (4)  The  Obligations  of 
Treaties. 

Blake.— THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  THE  ARTIST. 
By  Alexander  Gilchrist.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Blake's  designs,  and  Fac-similes  of  his  studies  of  the  "  Book  of 
Job."     Two  vols,  medium  8vo.  32^-. 

These  volumes  contain  a  Life  of  Blake ;  Selectiotis  from  his  Writings, 
including  Poems  ;  Letters  ;  A  7inotated  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Di-aivings  ; 
List,  with  occasional  7iotes,  of  Blake^s  Ejigravings  and  Writings.  There 
are  appended  Engraved  Designs  by  Blake  :  (i)  The  Book  of  Job,  tiventy- 
one  photo-lithographs  from  the  originals;  (2)  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience,  sixteen  of  the  original  Plates. 

Bright  (John,  M. P.).— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  POLICY.  By  John  Bright,  M.  P.  Edited  by 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  25J-.  Second 
Edition,  with  Portrait. 

"  /  have  divided  the  Speeches  contained  in  these  volumes  into  groups. 
The  juaterials  for  selection  are  so  abundant,  that  I  have  been  constrained 
to  omit  many  a  speech  which  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal.       I  have 
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full  account  of  the  Homeric  jnen  and  the  Ho7neric  religion.  It  starts,  after 
the  introductory  chapter,  loith  a  discussion  of  the  several  races  then  existing^ 
in  Hellas,  including  the  influence  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyfptians.  It 
cojitains  chapters  on  the  Olympian  system,  with  its  several  deities ;  on  the 
Ethics  and  the  Polity  of  the  Heroic  age;  on  the  geography  of  Hotner ;  on 
the  characters  of  the  Poems  ;  presenting,  in  fine,  a  vieiv  of  primitive  life 
and  primitive  society  as  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 


"GLOBE"  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE.  Uniform  in  size  with  Mac- 
millan's  Globe  Series,  containing  45  Coloured  Maps,  on  a  uniform 
scale  and  projection  ;  with  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
copious  Index.  Strongly  bound  in  half-morocco,  with  flexible 
back,  9J-. 

This  Atlas  includes  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  ^%  Maps, 
drawn  on  the  same  scale,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  situation  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  places,  and  the  7'elation  of  the  various  maps  and 
countries  to  each  other  is  defined  in  a  general  Key-map.  All  the  maps 
being  on  a  uniform  scale  facilitates  the  comparison  of  extent  and  distance, 
and  conveys  a  just  impression  of  the  relative  juagnitude  of  different  countries. 
The  size  suffices  to  show  the  proz'incial  divisions,  the  railways  and  main 
roads,  the  principal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges.  "  This  atlas, "  writes  the 
British  Quarterly,  "  will  be  an  invaluable  boon  for  the  school,  the  desk,  or 
the  traveller's  p07'tmanteau. " 


Guizot. — (Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman.")— M.  DE 
BARANTE,  A  Memoir,  Biographical  and  Autobiographical.  By 
M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."     Crown  8vo.  6j-.  dd. 

"  The  highest  purposes  of  both  history  and  biography  are  ans-wcj'ed  by  a 
memoir  so  lifelike,  so  faithful,  and  so  philosophical.'" 

British  Quarterly  Review. 
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HISTORICAL  SELECTIONS.  Readings  from  the  best  Authorities 
on  Enghsh  and  European  History.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.     Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

\VJie7i  young  children  have  acquired  the  outlines  of  history  from  abridge- 
ments and  catechisms,  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  give  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  render  it  really  useful  atid  interesting,  a 
difficulty  often  arises  as  to  the  choice  of  books.  Two  courses  are  open,  either 
to  take  a  general  and  consequently  dry  history  of  facts,  stich  as  RusselVs 
Modern  Europe,  or  to  choose  some  zvork  treating  of  a  particular  period  or 
subject,  such  as  the  works  of  Macatday  and  Froude.  The  former  course 
usually  renders  history  uninteresting ;  the  latter  is  unsatisfacto?y,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  co?nprehensive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  selections, 
continuous  and  chro7iological,  have  in  the  present  vohime  been  taken  fro?n 
the  larger  works  of  Freetnati,  Milman,  Palgrave,  and  others,  which  may 
serve  as  distinct  landmarks  of  historical  reading.  "  We  know  of  scarcely*- 
anything,"  says  the  Guardian,  of  this  vohwic,  ''^  which  is  so  likely  to  raise 
to  a  higher  level  the  average  standard  of  English  education.'''' 

Hole.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.      By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     On  Sheet,  \s. 
The  diffej-ent  families  are  printed  in  distinguishing  colours,  thus  facili- 
tating refei'ejice. 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
i8mo.  neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  4J.  6^. 

One  of  the  most  compi'ehensive  and  accurate  Biographical  Dictionaries 
in  the  ivorld,  containing  more  than  i?>,ooo persons  of  all  countries,  with 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  what  they  were  distinguished  for.  Extreme 
care  has  been  bestoived  on  the  verification  of  the  dates  ;  and  thus  numerous 
errors,  current  in  previous  7vorks,  have  been  corrected.  Its  size  adapts  it 
for  the  desk,  portmajiteau,  or  pocket, 

^^  An  invaluable  addition  to  our  manuals  of  I'eference,  ajid,  from  its 
moda-ate  price,  cantiotfail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  is  useful.''^ — Times. 
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Law. — THE  ALPS  OF  HANNIBAL.    By  William  John  Law, 

M.A.,   formerly   Student  of  Christ  Church,   Oxford.     Two   vols. 

8vo.      2IJ-. 

"  No  one  can  read  the  -cvork  and  not  acquire  a  conviction  that,   in 

addition  to  a  thorough  grasp  of  a  particiilar  topic,   its  writer  has  at 

coi7imand  a  large  store  of  reading  and  thoicght  upon  ma7iy  cognate  points 

of  ancient  histo7y  and  geography  P — Quarterly  Review. 

Liverpool.— THE     LIFE    AND     ADMINISTRATION     OF 

ROBERT  BANKS,  SECOND  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  K.G. 

Compiled  from  Original  Family  Documents  by  Charles  Duke 

YONGE,  Regius    Professor  of   History  and  English  Literature  in 

Queen's  College,  Belfast  ;    and  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the 

British  Navy,"  "The  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,"  etc. 

Three  vols.  8vo.     \is. 

Since  the  time  of  Lord  Burleigh  no  one,  except  the  second  Pitt,  ever 

enjoyed  so  long  a  tenure  of  power ;  with  the  same  exception,  no  one  ever 

held  office  at  so  critical  a  time  ....   Lord  Liverpool  is  the  very  last 

minister  who  has  been  able  fully  to  carry  out  his  own  political  views  ;  who 

has  been  so  strong  that  in  matters  of  general  policy  the  Opposition  could 

extort  no  cojtcessions  from  him  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  his  o^vn 

deliberate  judgment.      The  present  work  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 

correspondence  left  behind  him  by  Lord  Liverpool,  a?id  now  in  the  possession 

of  Colonel  atid  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt. 

"■Full  of  information  and  zV/j-^m^//^;/."— FORTNIGHTLY  Review. 

Maclear. — See  Section,  "Ecclesiastical  History." 
Macmillan    (Rev.    Hugh).  —  HOLIDAYS     ON    HIGH 

LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  search  of  Alpine  Plants. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  Author  of  "Bible  Teachings  in 

Nature,"  etc.     Crowm  8vo.  cloth.     6j-. 
•'  Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a  loz'e  of  nature,   a  pious  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  rich  felicity  of  diction  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  works 
of  kindred  character,    if  we  except  those  of   Hugh   Miller.''— Daii.\ 
Telegraph. 
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Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh),  {contmued)— 

FOOT-NOTES     FROM    THE    PAGE     OF    NATURE.       With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.  5^-. 

"  Those  who  have  derived  pleasure  ana  profit  from  the  study  of  flowers 
and  fenis — subjects,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  nozv  roerywhere  popular — by 
descending  lower  into  the  arcana  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  find  a  still 
more  i7iteresting  and  delightful  field  of  research  in  the  objects  brought  under 
review  in  the  following  pages  T — Preface. 

BIBLE  TEACHINGS  IN  NATURE.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap  8vo. 
ds.  -See also  "Scientific  Section." 

Martin  (Frederick) — the  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK  : 

A  Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  of  the  Civilised 
World.  Manual  for  Politician  and  Merchants  for  the  year  1870. 
By  Frederick  Martin.  Seventh  Annual  Publication.  Crown 
8vo.     loj.  (id. 

The  new  issue  has  been  entirely  re-xvritten,  revised,  and  corrected,  on  the 
basis  of  official  reports  received  direct  from  the  heads  of  the  leading  Govern- 
vients  of  the  World,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Editor. 

'•''Everybody  who  knozus  this  zt'ork  is  aware  that  it  is  a  book  that  is  iiidis- 
pensable  to  w?-ita-s,  financiers,  politicians,  statesmen,  and  all  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  political,  social,  industrial,  co?/i- 
7?iercial,  and  financial  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures  at  home  and 
abroad.  Air.  Martin  desen>es  warm  commendation  for  the  care  he  takes 
in  making  '  The  Statesman's  Year  Book''  complete  and  correct.'''' 

Standard. 

Martineau. — biographical     sketches,     1852— 1868. 

By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  Edition,  with  New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo.     8x.  6^. 

A  Collection  of  Memoirs  under  these  several  sections  :—[i)  Royal,  (2) 
Polit'icians,  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  {5)  Social,  (6)  Litei-ary.  These 
Memoirs  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  News." 
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Parkes  (Henry).— AUSTRALIAN  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  Henry  Parkes.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3^.  dd. 

"  The  Jollcrwing  letters  iva-e  ivritten  during  a  residence  in  England^  in 
the  years  1 861  and  1862,  and  were  published  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  on  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mails  .  ...  On  re-perusal,  these 
letters  appear  to  contain  views  of  English  life  and  impi-essions  of  English 
notabilities  which,  as  the  vie^us  and  impressions  of  an  Englishman  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  may  not  be 
7vithout  interest  to  the  English  reader.  The  writer  had  opportunities  oj 
mixing  %vith  different  classes  of  the  British  people,  and  of  hearing  opinions 
on  passing  events  from  opposite  standpoints  of  observation.'' — Author's 
Preface. 


Prichard.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA.  From 
1859  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Two  vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Map.     21s. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  a  full,  impartial,  and 
independent  account  of  British  India  between  1859  and  1^6'^— which  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 
which  the  present  century  has  seeti. 


Ralegh.— THE  life  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH,  based 
upon  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Edward  Edwards.  To- 
gether with  Ralegh's  Letters,  now  first  collected.  With  Poi-trait. 
Two  vols.  8vo.     12s. 

"  Air.  Edwards  has  certainly  written  the  Life  of  Ralegh  from  fuller 
information  than  any  previous  biographer.  He  is  intelligent,  industrious, 
sympathetic  :  and  the  world  has  in  his  two  volumes  larger  means  aprded 
it  of  knoiving  Ralegh  than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  neiu  letters  and 
the  newly-edited  old  letters  are  in  themselves  a  boon.''— VAhL  Mall 
Gazette. 
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Robinson  (Crabb). — diary,    reminiscences,    and 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CRABB.  ROBINSON.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Dr.  Sadler.  With  Portrait.  Second  Edition. 
Three  vols.  8vo.  cloth.     36j-. 

Mr.  Ci-abb  Robiiisons  Diary  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  three- 
qtcartcrs  of  a  century.  It  contains  persojial  renmiiscences  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  that  period,  includi?zg  Goethe,  Wieland,  Le 
Quincey,  Wordsworth  (ivith  zuhom  Air.  Crabb  Robinson  was  on  tei-ms  oj 
great  intimacy),  Madame  de  Sta'el,  Lafayette,  Coleridge,  La??ib,  Milman, 
QT^c.  &=c. :  and  includes  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  political,  literarv,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  miscellaneous. 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 
INGS :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbett.     By  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Rogers.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  6d. 

Professor  Rogers's  object  in  the  follaivijig  sketches  is  to  precoit  a  set  of 
historical  facts,  grouped  round  a  principal  figure.  The  essays  are  in  the 
form  of  lectures. 

Smith  (Professor  Goldwin).  —  THREE  ENGLISH 
STATESMEN:  PYM,  CROMWELL,  PITT.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Political  History  of  England.  By  Goldwin 
Smith,  M.  A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     New  and  Cheapei  Edition.     5^-. 

"^  work  which  neither  historian  nor  politician  can  safely  afford  to 
neglect.'" — Saturday  Review. 

Tacitus.— THE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS,  translated  into 
English.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
With  a  Map  and  Notes.     8vo.      ioj.  dd. 

The  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  original  as 
was  thought  consistent  xvith  a  proper  observance  of  English  idiom.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  their  aim  to  reproduce  the  precise  expressions  of 
the  author.  This  tuork  is  characterised  by  the  Spectator  as  "  a  scholarly 
and  faithful  translation. " 
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THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated  into  English  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

The  translators  have  sought  to  produce  such  a  version  as  may  satisfy 
scholars  who  deinand  a  faithful  rende^'ing  of  the  original,  and  English 
readers  who  are  offended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translations.  The  treatises  are  accompanied  by  introductions, 
notes,  maps,  and  a  chrojiological  summajy.  The  Athenaeum  says  of 
this  work  that  it  is  "  a  version  at  o?tce  readable  and  exact,  which  may  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advajitage  by  the  classical 
student,'''' 

Taylor    (Rev.    Isaac). — WORDS    AND    PLACES ;     or 

Etymological  Illustrations  of  History,  Etymology,  and  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
I2J,  dd. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  has  produced  a  really  useful  book,  ajtd  one  which  stands 
alofie  in  our  language.'''' — Saturday  Review. 

Trench  (Archbishop).— GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  :  Social 

Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

*'  Clear  and  lucid  in  style,  these  lectures  will  be  a  treasta-e  to  many  to 
whom  the  subject  is  unfamiliar.''' — DUBLIN  Evening  Mail. 

Trench  (Mrs.  R.). — Edited  by  Archbishop  Trench.  Remains 
of  the  late  Mrs.  RICHARD  TRENCH.  Being  Selections  from 
her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue, 
with  Portrait,  Svo.  ^s. 

Contains  notices  and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  period 
— extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  (i799 — 1827).  //  includes  also 
poems  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces  by  Mrs.  Trerich. 
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Trench  (Capt.  F.,  F.R.G.S.).— the  russo-indian 

QUESTION,    Historically,    Strategically,    and    Politically    con- 
sidered.   By  Capt.  Trench,  F.R.G.S.    With  a  Sketch  of  Central 
Asiatic  Politics  and  Map  of  Central  Asia.     Crown  8vo.     7^-.  6(f. 
"  The  Russo-Indian,  or  Central  Asian  question  has  for  several  obvious 
reasons  beert  attracting  much  public  attention  in  England,  in  Russia,  and 
also  on  the  Co7itinent,  within  the  last  year  or  two.  .   .   .  I  have  thought 
that  the  present  volume,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  question 
from  its  earliest  origin,  and  condensing  much  of  the  most  recent  and  inte- 
resting information  on   the  subject,  and  on  its  collateral  phases,  might 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it.'''' — Author's 
Preface. 

Trevelyan  (G.O.,  M.P.).— cawnpore.    illustrated  with 

Plan.      By  G.   O.   Trevelyan,    M.P.,   Author  of  "The  Com- 
petition Wallah."     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6j-. 
"  hi  this  hook  zue  are  not  spared  one  fact  of  the  sad  story ;  hut  our 
feeli?igs  are  not  harrowed  by  the  recital  of  imaginary  outrages.     It  is  good 
for  us  at  home  that  we  have  one  who  tells  his  tale  so  well  as  does  Mr. 
Trei>elya7t.'" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
**  The  earlier  letters  are  especially  inta'esting  for  their  racy  descriptions 

of  European  life  in  India Those  that  follow  are  of  more  serious 

import,  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Hindoo  character  and  English 
influences,  good  and  had,  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  si/ggest  some  better  course  of 
treatment  than  that  hitherto  c</^//^^."— Examiner. 

Vaughan  (late   Rev.   Dr.   Robert,   of  the    British 

Quarterly).— MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT  A.  VAUGHAN. 
Author  of  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics. "  By  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

"  //  desej'ves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Stanley'' s  '  Life  of  Arnold, ' 
and  Carlyle^s  ^  Stirliiig^  Dr.  Vaughan  has  performed  his  painftil  hut 
not  all  unpleasing  task  with  exquisite  good  taste  arid  feeling.^'' — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 
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AUingham. — LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND; 
or,  the  New  Landlord.  By  William  Allingham,  New  and 
cheaper  issue,  with  a  Preface.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  dd. 

In  the  new  Preface,  the  state  of  Ireland^  with  special  reference  to  the 
Church  77ieasiire,  is  discussed. 

' '  //  is  vital  with  the  national  character.  .  .  .  It  has  something  of  Pope's 
point  afid  GoldsjnitfH s  simplicity.,  toiiched  to  a  more  modern  issue.'" — 
Athen^um. 

Arnold  (Matthew). — poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Two  vols.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  \2s.  Also  sold  separately  at  6j. 
each. 

Volume  I.  contains  Narrative  and  Elegiac  Poems ;  Volume  11.  Dra- 
matic and  lyric  Poems.  The  two  volumes  comprehend  the  First  ami 
Second  Series  of  the  PoetJis,  and  the  New  Poems. 

NEW  POEMS.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j.  6a. 

In  this  volu7ne  zvill  be  found  "  Empedocles  on  Etna  ; "  "  Thyrsis  "  (written 
in  co7nmemoration  of  the  late  Professor  Clough)  ;  "  Epilogue  to  Lessings 
Laocooji -f^  '•'■  Heine  s  Grave;''''  ^^  Obermann  07ice  7nore^''  All  these 
poc7ns  are  also  i7icluded  i7i  the  Edition  {two  vols. )  above-7ne7itio7ted. 
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Arnold  (Matthew),  {continued)— 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    6j-. 

Contents  : — Preface  ;  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  present  time  ; 
The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies ;  Maurice  de  Guerin  ;  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  ;  Heinrich  Heine  ;  Pagan  and  Mediceval  Religious  Sentiment ; 
Joubert ;  Spinoza  and  the  Bible  ;  Marcus  Aurelitis. 

ASPROMONTE,    AND    OTHER    POEMS.       Fcap.    8vo.    cloth 
extra.     4?.  6d. 
Contents  : — Poems  for  Italy  ;  Dramatic  Lyrics  ;  Miscellaneous. 

Barnes  (Rev.  W.). — POEMS  OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN  COM- 
MON ENGLISH.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  Author  of 
"  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."     Fcap.  8vo.     6j. 

"  In  a  high  degree  pleasant  and  novel.  The  book  is  by  no  means  one 
7uhich  the  lovers  of  descriptive  poetry  can  afford  to  lose.'''' — Athen^UM. 

Bell. — ROMANCES     AND     MINOR     POEMS.       By    Henry 

Glassford  Bell.    Fcap.  Svo.    6j-. 

"  Full  of  life  and  genius''' — CoURT  CIRCULAR. 

Besant. — studies  in  early  French  poetry.    By 

Walter  Besant,  M.A.     Crown.  Svo.     Sj-.  dd. 

A  sort  of  impression  rests  on  most  minds  that  French  literature  begins 
with  the  '■'■  siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze ;''''  any  previous  literature  being  for 
the  most  part  unknown  or  ignored.  Few  know  anything  of  the  enormous 
literary  activity  that  began  in  the  thirteenth  ce?itury,  was  carried  on  by 
Rulebeuf  Marie  de  Frafice,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Thibault  de  Champagne, 
and  Lorris ;  was  fostered  by  Charles  of  Orleafts,  by  Margaret  of  Valois, 
by  Francis  the  First ;  that  gave  a  crowd  of  versifiers  to  France,  enriched, 
strengthened,  developed,  and  fixed  the  French  language,  and  prepared  the 
^uay  for   Corneille  and  for  Racine.      The  present  work  aims  to  afford 
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information  and  direction  touching  the  early  efforts  of  France  in  poetical 
literature. 

"  In  ojte  moderately  sized  volume  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  tcs  to  the 
very  best,  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  poets."" — Athen^UM. 

Bradshaw.— AN  attempt  to  ASCERTAIN  THE  STATE 
OF  CHAUCER'S  WORKS,  AS  THEY  WERE  LEFT  AT 
HIS  DEATH.  With  some  Notes  of  their  Subsequent  History. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  and  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge.  \In  the  Press. 

Brimley.— ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  BRIMLEY- 
M.A.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.     With  PortraiJ 
Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     3.r.  6^. 
Essays   on   literary  topics,    such   as    Tennyson s    '■^ Poems f'    CarlyW s 

'■'Life  of  Stirling,"    '''Bleak  House f   vSr-v.,  reprinted  from  Fraser,  //^^ 

Spectator,  and  like  periodicals. 

Broome. — the  STRANGER  OF  SERIPHOS.  A  Dramati 
Poem.     By  Frederick  Napier  Broome.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

Founded  on  the  Greek  legend  of  Danae  and  Perseus. 

Ciough    (Arthur    Hugh).— THE   POEMS   AND    PROSE 
REMAINS     OF    ARTHUR     HUGH     CLOUGH.       With    a 
Selection  from  his  Letters  and  a  Memoir.     Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait.      Two   vols,  crown  8vo.     2.\s.     Or  Poems  sepa- 
rately, as  below. 
The  late  Professor  Ciough  is  well  known  as  a  graceful^  tender  poet^ 
and  as  the  scholarly  translator  of  Plutarch.      The  letters  possess  high 
nterest,  not  biographical  only,   but  literary— discussing,  as  they  do,  the 
most  important   question';  of  the  time,  always  in  a  genial  spirit.      The 
''Remains"  include  papers  on  ''  Retrenchtne7it  at  Oxford;"  on  Professor 
F.   W.  Neimian's  book  "  The  Soul;"  on  Wordsworth;  on  the  Formation 
of  Classical  English;  on  some  Modern  Poems  [Matthezv  Arnold  and  the 
late  Alexander  Smith\  ^c.  cr'c. 
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Clough  (Arthur  Hugh),  [continued]  — 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T,  Palgrate. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

"From  the  higher  mind  of  cultivated,  all-questioning,  but  still  conser- 
vative England,  in  this  our  puzzled  generation,  we  do  not  kno^v  of  any 
uttej'ance  in  literature  'so  characteristic  as  the  poems  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough. " — Eraser's  Magazine. 


Dante.— DANTE'S    COMEDY,    THE    HELL.      Translated    by 
W.  M.  RossETTi.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     5.C. 

"  The  aim  of  this  translation  of  Dante  may  be  summed  up  in  one  ivord 
— Literality,  .  .  .  To  follozu  Dante  sentence  for  sente?ice,  line  for  line, 
7uordfor  word — neither  inore  nor  less — has  been  my  strenuous  endeavour." 
■ — Author's  Preface. 


De    Vere. — THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,    and  other   Poems.      By 
Aubrey  De  Vere.     Fcap.  8vo.     7^'.  6d. 
'■^  Air.  De  VWe  has  taken  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.     Pure 
and  tender  feeling,  and  that  polished  restraint  of  style   which   is  called 
classical,  are  the  charms  of  t/'ie  volume.''^ — SPECTATOR. 

Doyle  (Sir  F.   H.). — Works  by  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  : — 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GUARDS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Fcap.  8vo.  7J-. 

"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  nor  good  verse  a  preface ;  and  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  verses  rtin  bright  and  clear,  and  smack  of  a  classic  vintage.  .  .  . 
His  chief  characteristic,  as  it  is  his  greatest  charm,  is  the  siinple  inanliness 
which  gives  force  to  all  he  writes.  It  is  a  characteristic  in  these  days  7-are 
enough. " — EXAMINER. 
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Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.),  [continued]— 

LECTURES  ON  POETRY,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  i868.    Extra  crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Three  Lectures  : — (i)  Inaugural ;  (2)  Provincial  Poetry ;  (3)  Dr. 
Newman^ s  ^^  Dream  of  Gerontius." 

"Full  of  thoughtful  discrirnination  and  fne  insight:  the  lecture  on 
^  Provincial  Poetry''  seems  to  us  singularly  true,  eloquent,  and  instructive." 

Spectator. 

Evans.  —  BROTHER  FABIAN'S  MANUSCRIPT,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  Sebastian  Evans.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 
6s. 

"  In  this  volume  we  have  full  assurance  that  he  has  '  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine.''  ...   Clever  and  full  of  kindly  humour,^'' — Globe. 

Furnivall. — LE  MORTE  D' ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the  Harleian 
M.S.  2252,  in  the  British  Museum.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A. 
With  Essay  by  the  late  Herbert  Coleridge.    Fcap.  8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Looking  to  the  interest  shown  by  so  many  thousands  iii  Mr.  Tennyson'' s 
Arthurian  poems,  the  editor  and  publishers  have  thoicght  that  the  old 
version  would  possess  considerable  interest.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  celebrated 
Harleian  copy  ;  and  is  accojnpanied  by  index  and glossa7y. 

Garnett. — idylls  and  epigrams,  chiefly  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.     By  Richard  Garnett.     Fcap.  8vo.     2j.  (>d. 

"A  charming  little  book.  For  English  readers,  Mr.  Garnett' s  transla- 
lations  will  open  a  new  world  of  thought'^ — Westminster  Review. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.  By  Two  Brothers.  With  Vignette, 
Title,  and  Frontispiece.    New  Edition,  with  Memoir.    Fcap.  8vo.  6j. 

"  The  following  year  zuas  memorable  for  the  coi7imencement  of  the 
*  Guesses  at  Truth. '  He  and  his  Oxford  brother,  living  as  they  did  in 
constant  and  free  interchange  of  thought  on  questions  of  philosophy  and 
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lUerattire  and  ai-t ;  delighting,  each  of  them,  in  the  epigrammatic  terseness 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  '  Pensees '  of  Pascal,  and  the  '  Caracteres '  of  La 
Bruyere — agj-eed  to  titter  themselves  in  this  form,  and  the  book  appeared, 
anonymously,  in  two  volumes,  in  1827." — Memoir. 

Hamerton. — a  painter's  camp.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    ds. 

Book  I.  In  Englajid;  Book  II.  In  Scotland;  Book  III.  In  France. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  Artisfs  eficampments  and  adventures.  The 
headings  of  a  fezu  chapters  may  serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  book :  A  Walk  on  the  Lancashire  Moors ;  the  Author  his  oivn 
Housekeeper  and  Cook  ;  Tents  and  Boats  for  the  Highlands  ;  The  Author 
encamps  on  an  uninhabited  Island ;  A  Lake  Voyage  ;  A  Gipsy  Journey 
to  Glen  Coe ;  Concerning  Moonlight  and  Old  Castles ;  A  little  French 
City  ;  A  Farm  in  the  Autunois,  &^c.  &^c. 

"  His  pages  sparkle  -with  happy  turns  of  expression,  not  a  few  well-told 
anecdotes,  and  many  observations  which  are  the  fruit  of  attentive  study  and 
wise  reflection  on  the  complicated  phenomena  of  human  life,  as  well  as  of 
tmconscious  natttre^'' — Westminster  Review. 

ETCHING  AND  ETCHERS.  A  Treatise  Critical  and  Practical. 
By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  With  Original  Plates  by  Rembr.\ndt, 
Callot,  Dujardin,  Paul  Potter,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  Half 
morocco.     3IJ.  6^. 

'■^  It  is  a  work  of  which  author,  printer,  and  publisher  may  alike  feel 
proud.  It  is  a  work,  too,  of  zvhich  none  but  a  genuine  artist  could  by  pos- 
sibility have  been  the  author P — Saturday  Review. 

Helps. — REALMAH,  By  Arthur  Helps.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6^-. 

Of  this  work,  by  the  Author  of  ^^  Frioids  in  Council,^''  the  Saturday 
Review  says:  "  Underneath  the  form  {that  of  dialogue)  is  so  much  shi-ewd- 
ness,  fa7icy,  and  above  all,  so  much  zvise  kindliness,  that  we  should  think 
all  the  better  of  a  man  or  wornan  who  likes  the  bookP 
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Herschel. — the  ILIAD  OF  homer.  Translated  into  English 
Hexameters.     By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.     8vo.     iSj. 

A  versioji  of  the  Iliad  in  English  Hexameters.  The  question  of  Horn  eric 
IranslatioJi  is  fully  discussed  m  the  Preface. 

"  //  is  admirable,  not  only  for  viany  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  a  great 
man's  tribute  to  C^/^w^."— ILLUSTRATED   LONDON   NeWS. 

HIATUS  :  the  Void  in  Modern  Education.  Its  Cause  and  Antidote. 
By  OuTis.     8vo.     8j-.  dd. 

The  main  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  point  out  how  the  emotional  element 
which  underlies  the  Eine  Arts  is  disregarded  and  undeveloped  at  this  time 
so  far  as  {despite  a  pretence  at  filling  it  up)  to  constitute  an  Educational 
Hiatus. 

HYMNI  ECCLESLE.     See  "Theological  Section." 

Kennedy.  — LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH 
CELTS.  Collected  and  Narrated  by  Patrick  Kennedy.  Crown 
8vo.      7J-.  6^/. 

"^4  very  admirable  popular  selection  of  the  Irish  fairy  stories  and  legends, 
in  which  tJiose  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Crokers,  and  other  selections 
of  the  same  kind,  ivill  find  much  that  is  f-esh,  and  full  of  the  peculiar 
vivacity  and  humour,  and  sometimes  ez^en  of  the  ideal  beauty,  of  the  true 
Celtic  Legend"— Spectator. 

Kingsley  (Canon). — See  also  "Historic  Section,"  "Works 
OF  Fiction,"  and  "Philosophy;"  also  "Juvenile  Books," 
tf«^/"  Theology," 

THE  SAINTS'  TRAGEDY  :  or,  The  True  Story  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D,  Maurice.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^-. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     5J-. 
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Kings  ley  (Canon),  {continued)— 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

Kingsley  (Henry).— ^^^  '-Works  of  Fiction." 

Lowell.— UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  James  Russell  Lowell.     Fcap.  8vo.     6x. 

"  Under  the  Willows  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  bits  of  idyllic  work, 
short  as  it  is,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  short,  that  have  been  done  in  our  getie- 
ration^ — SATURDAY   REVIEW. 

Masson  (Professor).— essays,  BIOGRAPHICAL  and 

CRITICAL.  Chiefly  on  the  British  Poets.  By  David  Masson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.      i2s.  6d. 

"Distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  clear  statement 
of  the  actual  facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and  an  appropriate 
beauty  of  Language.      These  essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  fnen. " 

Athen^UM. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  Being  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose  Fiction.    Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

**  Valuable  for  its  lucid  analysis  of  fimdamental principles,  its  breadth 
of  view,  and  sustained  a7iimation  of  style.'" — Spectator. 

MRS.  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s.  6d.  A 
Poem  of  the  boudoir  or  domestic  class,  purporting  to  be  the  journal 
of  a  newly-married  lady. 

**  One  quality  in  the  piece,  sufficient  of  itself  to  claim  a  moment's  atten- 
tion, is  that  it  is  tinique — original,  indeed,  is  not  too  strong  a  word — ifi 
the  manner  of  its  conccptio7i  and  execution." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Mistral  (F.). — MIRELLE:  a  Pastoral  Epic  of  Provence.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  Crichton.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j. 

"  This  is  a  capital  translation  of  the  elegant  ana  richly -coloured  pastoral 
epic  poevi  of  M.   Mistral  which,   in   1859,   he  dedicated  in   enthusiastic 

ter?ns    to    Lamartitie. It    tuould    be    hard   to    overpraise    the 

sweetness  and  pleasing  freshness  of  this  charming  epic.'*'' — Athen^UM. 

Myers  (Ernest). — the  PURITANS.  By  Ernest  Myers. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     2s.  ()d. 

' '  It  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  really  grand  poem,  stately  and  dignified, 
and  showing  not  only  a  high  poetic  mi?id,  but  also  great  power  over  poetic 
expression."" — LITERARY  Churchman. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.) — ST.  PAUL.  A  Poem.  By  F.  W.  H. 
Myers.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

^^  It  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  a  singidar 
stately  melody  of  ^'(frj-^."— Fortnightly  Review. 

Nettleship.  —  ESSAYS  ON  ROBERT  BROWNING'S 
POETRY.     By  John  T.  Nettleship.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    6^.  6d. 

Noel. — BEATRICE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  the  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.     Fcap.  Svo.     6s. 

*' Beatrice  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  poem;  it  displays  a  splendour 
of  landscape  painting,  a  strong  definite  precision  of  highly-coloured  descrip- 
tion, which  has  not  ofteji  been  surpassed.'''' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Norton.— THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Norton.  With  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  Sixth  Edition 
Fcap.  Svo.     ifS.  6d. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  no  falterijig  of  power,  plenty  of  passion, 
much  bright  description,  much  musical  verse.  .  .  .  Full  of  thoughts  well- 
expressed,  and  may  be  classed  among  her  best  woi'ks.^^ — Times. 
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Orwell.— THE  BISHOP'S  WALK  AND  THE  BISHOP'S 
TIMES.  Poems  on  the  days  of  Archbishop  Leighton  and  the 
Scottish  Covenant.     By  Orwell.     Fcap.  Svo.     5^-. 

^^  Pure  taste  atid faultless  precision  of  language,  the  fruits  of  deep  thought, 
insight  i7ito  human  nature,  and  lively  sympathy y — NONCONFORMIST. 

Palgrave  (Francis  T.).— essays  on  art.    By  Francis 

Turner    Palgrave,    M.A.,    Late    Fellow    of    Exeter   College, 
Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     (ys. 

Miilready — Dyce — Holman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  ana  Sen- 
sationalism in  Art — Sculpture  in  England — The  Albert  Cross,  <2r=r. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.  Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.    Gem  Edition.    With  Vignette  Title  by  Je ens.    y.dd. 

"  For  minute  elegance  no  volume  could  possibly  excel  the  *  Gem 
Edition' " — Scotsman. 

Patmore. —  Works  by  Coventry  Patmore  : — 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Book  I.  The  Betrothal ;  Book  II.  The  Espousals  ;  Book  III, 
Faithful  for  Ever.  With  Tamerton  Church  To7ver.  Two  vols.  fcap. 
Svo.      12s. 

*^*  A  Neiu  and  Cheap  Edition  in  one  vol.  iSmo.,  beautifidly  printed  on 
toned  paper,  price  is.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE.     Fcap.  Svo.     4?.  6d. 

The  iiitrinsic  merit  of  his  poem  will  secure  it  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  .  .  .  Mr.  Patfnore  has  fully  earned  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  poets  by  the  finished  idealization  of  domestic  life?'' — SATURDAY 
Review. 
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Rossetti. — Works  by  Christina  Rossetti  :— 

GOBLIN  MARKET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With  two  Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Second  Edition.  Fcap,  8vo.  5J-. 
""She  handles  her  little  mai-vel  with  that  rare  poetic  discrimination  which 
neither  exhausts  it  of  its  simple  wonders  by  picshing  sy}?ibolism  too  far,  nor 
keeps  those  wonders  in  the  merely  fabulous  and  capricious  stage.  In  fact 
she  has  produced  a  true  children's  poem,  which  is  far  more  delightful  to 
the  mature  than  to  children,  though  it  would  be  delightful  to  ally — 
Spectator. 

THE  PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With 
two  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcap.  8vo.  ds. 
"  Miss  RossettV s poems  are  of  the  kind  which  recalls  Shelley'' s  definition 
of  Poetry  as  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  mo7nents  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds.  .  .  .  They  are  like  the  piping  of  a  bird  on  the  spray  in 
the  sunshine,  or  the  quaint  singing  with  which  a  child  amuses  itself  when 
it  forgets  that  anybody  is  listening:'— ^kt^jKD  id  Review. 

Rossetti  (W.  M.).— DANTE'S  HELL.     See  "Dante." 

FINE   ART,    chiefly   Contemporary.      By   William  M.  Rossetti. 
Crown  8vo.     \os.  6d. 
This  volume  consists  of  Criticism  on  Contemporary  Art,  7'eprinted from 
Fraser,  The  Saturday  Review,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other  pub- 
lications. 

Roby.— STORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Mary  K.  Roby.     Fcap.  Svo.     5^-. 

Shairp    (Principal).— KILMAHOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 
other  Poems.     By  John  Campbell  Shairp.    Fcap.  Svo.    5^. 
*'  Kilmahoe  is  a  Highland  Pastoral,  redolent  of  the  warm  soft  air  op 
the  Western  Lochs  and  Moors,  sketched  out  with  retfiarkable  grace  and  pic- 
turesqueness:' — SATURDAY  Review. 
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Smith. — Works  by  Alexander  Smith  ; — 

A  LIFE  DRAMA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

CITY   POEMS.     Fcap.  8vo.     Sj-. 

EDWIN   OF   DEIRA.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^-. 

*M  poem  which  is  marked  by  the  strength,  sustained  sweetness,  and 
compact  texture  of  real  lifey — North  British  Review. 

Smith. — POEMS.  By  Catherine  Barnard  Smith.  Fcap. 
8vo.  5J-. 

"  Wealthy  in  feehng,  meaning,  finish,  and  grace  ;  not  without  passion ^ 
which  is  suppressed,  but  the  kee7ier for  that." — Athen^um. 

Smith  (Rev.  Walter). — HYMNS  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo.     6j'. 

**  These  are  among  the  s^veetest  sac7'ed  poems  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  With  no  profuse  imagery,  expressing  a  range  of  feeling  and 
expression  by  no  means  uncommon,  they  are  tj'ue  and  elevated,  and  their 
pathos  is profo7ind  and  simple^' — Nonconformist. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Viscount). — shadows  OF 
THE  PAST,  in  Verse.  By  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.    Crown  Svo.     \os.  6d. 

"  The  vigorous  words  of  one  who  has  acted  vigorotisly.  They  combine 
the  fervour  of  politician  and  poet." — Guardian. 

Trench. — Works  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.    See  also  Sections  "Philosophy,"  "Theology,"  &c. 

POEMS.     Collected  and  arranged  anew.     Fcap.  Svo.     'js.  6d. 

ELEGIAC    POEMS.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
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Webster. — Works  by  Augusta  Webster  :— 
DRAMATIC    STUDIES.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

"y^  volume  as  strongly  juarked  by  perfect  taste  as  by  poetic  power.'''' 

Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS  BOUND  OF  ^SCHYLUS.  Literally  translated 
into  English  Verse.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

"  Closeness  and  simplicity  combined  -zvit/i  literary  skill.'' — Athen^um. 

MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.  Literally  translated  into  English  Verse. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3J-.  dd. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  s  translation  surpasses  our  utmost  expectations.  It  is  a 
photograph  of  the  original  -without  any  of  that  harshness  which  so  ofteti 
accotnpanies  a  photography — Westminster  Review. 

A  WOMAN  SOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  dd. 

''''Mrs.  Webster  has  shown  us  that  she  is  able  to  draw  admirably  fro77i 
the  life ;  that  she  can  observe  with  subtlety,  and  render  her  obso^ations 
with  delicacy ;  that  she  can  impersonate  complex  conceptions,  and  venturt 
into  which  few  living  writers  ca7i  follow  her." — Guardian. 

Woolner. — my  BEAUTIFUL  LADY.  By  Thomas  Woolner 
With  a  Vignette  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.     5J-. 

"  It  is  clearly  the  product  of  no  idle  hour,  but  a  highly-co?tceived  ana 
faithfully-executed  task,  self-imposed,  and  pro??ipted  by  that  inward  yearn- 
ing to  2ttter  great  thoughts,  and  a  wealth  of  passionate  feeling  which  is 
poetic  genius.  No  man  can  read  this  poem  without  being  struck  by  the 
fitness  and  finish  of  the  workmanship,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  by  the  chas- 
tened and  zuipreteftding  loftiness  of  thought  which  pej'vades  the  whole!' 

Globe. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  "  Rays  of 
Sunlight."  With  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  l8mo.  Extra 
cloth  gilt.     2s,hd,     Cheaper  Edilion,  iSmoAim\^.,  ts. 


GLOBE      EDITIONS. 

Under  the  title  GLOBE  EDITIONS,  the  Publishers  are 
issuing  a  uniform  Series  of  Standard  English  Authors, 
carefully  edited,  clearly  and  elegantly  printed  on  toned 
paper,  strongly  bound,  and  at  a  small  cost.  The  names  of 
the  Editors  whom  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  constitute  an  indisputable  guarantee  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Series.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy  of  text ;  adequate  notes,  elucidating 
historical,  literar}^,  and  philological  points,  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and,  to  the  older  Authors,  glossaries  are  appended. 
The  series  is  especially  adapted  to  Students  of  our  national 
Literature  ;  while  the  small  price  places  good  editions  of 
certain  books,  hitherto  popularly  inaccessible,  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Shakespeare.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright,     Ninety-first  Thousand.     Globe  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

^' A  marvel  of  beauty ,  cheapness,  and  compactness.  The  whole -works — 
plays,  poems,  and  sonnets — are  contained  z'«  one  small  volume:  yet  the 
page  is  perfectly  clear  and  readable.  .  .  .  For  the  busy  man,  above  ah 
for  the  working  Student,  the  Globe  Edition  is  the  best  of  all  existing 
Shakespeare  books:'— A-vnT-iiJ^MiA, 
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Morte  D'Arthur. — SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  BOOK  OF 
KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for 
Modern  Use.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey, 
Bart.     Globe  8vo.     3^.  dd.     Third  Edition. 

'*  //  is  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  this  edition  of 
the  old  I'omance  to  every  class  of  readers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Scott.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.  With  Biographical  Essay,  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 
Globe  Svo.     3^-.  6^.     New  Edition. 

"  ^j  a  popular  edition  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  dcsij'ed.      The  want  of 
such  an  one  has  long  been  felt,  combining  real  excellence  with  cheapness y 

Spectator. 

Burns. — the   poetical  works  and  letters  of 

ROBERT  BURNS.     Edited,  with  Life,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
Globe  Svo.     3^.  6^.     Second  Edition. 

"  The  works  of  the  bard  have  nruer  been  offered  in  such  a  complete  forjn 
in  a  single  volume^ — Glasgow  DaiLy  Herald. 
"  Admirable  in  all  respects.''^ — Spectator. 


Robinson  Crusoe.— the  adventures  of  Robinson 

CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  Edited,  from  the  Original  Edition,  by 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley.     Globe  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 

"  The  Globe  Edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  book  to  have  and  to  keep. 
It  is  printed  after  the  original  editions,  with  the  quaint  old  spelling,  and 
is  published  in  admirable  style  as  regards  type,  paper,  and  binding.  A 
well-written  and  genial  biographical  introduction,  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley, 
is  likewise  an  attractive  feature  of  this  edition'' — Morning  Star. 
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Goldsmith.— GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
With    Biographical    Essay   by   Professor    Masson.      Globe    8vo. 

This  edition  includes  the  whole  of  Goldsmith^ s  Miscellaneoics  Works — 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Plays,  Poems,  ^c.  Of  the  memoir  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  writes:  ^^  Such  an  admirable  compendiicvi  of  the  facts  of 
Goldsmith! s  life,  and  so  careful  and  minute  a  delineation  of  the  mixed 
traits  of  his  peculiar  character,  as  to  be  a  very  7nodel  of  a  literary 
biography.'''' 

Pope.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE, 
Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Ward.  Globe 
8vo.     y.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  handsome  and  handy.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  many,  and 
the  matter  of  them  is  rich  in  inte7-est.'" — AtheN/EUM. 

Spenser.  —  the    complete    works    of    edmund 

SPENSER.  Edited  from  the  Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts, 
by  R.  Morris,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 
With  a  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological 
Society.     Globe  8vo.     3^-.  6d. 

**  A  complete  and  clearly  printed  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Spenser, 
carefully  collated  with  the  originals,  loith  copious  glossary,  worthy — and 
higher  praise  it  needs  not — of  the  beautiful  Globe  Series.  The  work  is 
edited  with  all  the  care  so  noble  a  poet  deserves.^'' — Daily  News. 


%*  Other  Standard  Woi-ks  are  in  the  Press. 

V*  The  Volumes  of  this  Series  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  morocco 
and  calf  bindings  at  very  moderate  Prices. 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESvS  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
come.     By  John  Bunyan. 

'■^  A  beautiful  and  scholarly  reprinty — SPECTATOR. 

THE   SUNDAY    BOOK    OF    POETRY    FOR    THE   YOUNG 
Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 

'■^  A  beautiful  and  scholarly  reprint^ — Spectator. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  all  Times  and  all  Countries. 
Gathered  and  narrated  anew.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe." 

**.  .  .  Totheyoiuig^  for  zuhom  it  is  especially  intended,  as  a  mast  interestini^ 
ollection  of  thrilling  tales  well  told ;  and  to  their  elders,  as  a  tiseful  hand- 
hook  of  refer e7ice,  and  a  pleasaitt  07ie  to  take  up  wheri  their  wish  is  to  while 
away  a  weary  half  hour.  We  have  seen  no  prettier  gift-book  for  a  long 
time." — Athenaeum. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with 
Biographical  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Alexander 
Smith.     Two  Vols. 

'^  Beyoud  all  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Burns 
yet  out''' — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Edited  from 
the  Original  Edition  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

"  Mutilated  and  modified  editions  of  this  English  classic  are  so  much 
the  rule,  that  a  cheap  and  pretty  copy  of  it,  rigidly  exact  to  the  original, 
will  be  a  prize  to  many  book-buyers." — Examiner. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Translated  into  English,  with 
Notes  by  J.  LI.  Davies;  M.A.  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A. 

"^  dainty  and  cheap  little  edition.''^ — Eyaminer. 
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THE  SONG  BOOK.     Words  and  Tunes  from   the   best  Poets  and 
Musicians.      Selected  and  arranged  by  John  Hullah,  Professor 
"     of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  College,  London. 

''A  choice  collection  of  the  sterling  songs  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  the  music  of  each  prefixed  to  the  words.  Hoiv  much  trite 
wholesome pleasuse,  such  a  book  can  difiuse,  and  will  disuse,  we  trtist, 
through   many  thotisandfa^/iiliesJ'—ExAMmZR. 

LA  LYRE  FRANCAISE.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by 
GusTAVE  Masson,  French  Master  in  Harrow  School. 

A  selection  oj  the  best  French  songs  and  lyrical  pieces. 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.     By  an  Old  Boy. 

'■'A  perfect  gem  of  a  book.  The  best  and  most  healthy  book  about  boys 
for  boys  that  ever  was  7^;^///^/^"— Illustrated  Times. 

A  BOOK  OF  WORTHIES.  Gathered  from  the  Old  Histories  and 
written  anew  by  the  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
With  Vignette. 

"■An  admirable  edition  to  an  admirable  series!'' 

Westminster  Review, 
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